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E - ti Have you experienced losing your choicest plants 

: and shrubs by winter killing? The article “Garden 

Insurance for Winter’? which appears in next month’s 
issue will help you to avert such a tragedy 
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CThe Staff of Life 


ISTFULLY she peeped thru an opening in the 

hedge flanking the hot sidewalk. Under her arm 
was a loaf of bread from the nearby grocery store. Her 
tousled head reached barely half the height of the green 
barrier. As she gazed thru the hedge a deep sigh be- 
trayed the weight of her five years, and a tear slowly 
rolled down her healthy cheek. She clutched her package 
a little closer. 

On the other side of the hedge a well-gowned woman in 
a garden of gorgeous flowers hummed happily as she 
gathered a fresh bouquet for the magnificent home that 
stood at the back of the velvety green lawn. She paused 
in her song as a stifled sob came thru the hedge. Then 
she saw the little face looking at her thru the green wall. 

“Why, my dear child,”” she murmured, “what is the 
trouble>?”” As she spoke she walked toward the hedge and 
looking over beheld her little intruder tightly holding her 
loaf, and staring up at her with tearful eyes. 

“We haven't any flowers at our house and mother 
likes them so,”” she explained tearfully. ““We live in that 
big ‘partment house down the street and daddy said 
we'd move into a house where | could have flowers and 
a dog and a place to play—and now we aren't going to 
move.” 

Quickly the lady gathered the little one in her arms 
and lifted her over the hedge, the loaf of bread falling to 
the ground. Soon the child was browsing among the 
flowers, picking a bouquet for mother, her heart over- 
flowing with joy, her tears dried by the warmth of her 
happiness. Giving the lady a big hug and a kiss she 
departed with one chubby arm around her loaf of bread 
and the other enfolding a huge bouquet. 

“Please tell your mother and daddy,” called the lady 
after her, “to remember this: that flowers are just as 
much the staff of life for God's little children as bread.” 
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OBespeaking “Every house is a quotation 


out of vt cet and — 
¥ ° mines and stone quarries; 
@/outhern Hospitality ©) and every man ts a quotation 


from all his ancestors.” 
—RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
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OUR PLEDGE TO YOU 


Better Homes and Gardens is published 
in the interests of better home-making 
for folks living in cities, towns and 
suburbs. If you purchase any article 
advertised in Better Homes and 
Gardens, whether you buy it of the 
local dealer or direct, and it is not as 
represented in the advertisement, we 
guarantee that your money will be re- 
turned if you mentioned Better Homes 
and Gardens when you purchased the 
article. We do not guarantee accounts 
of honest bankrupts. 


Othe Ins and Outs ofa Homey Home. 


EDNA KNOWLES KING 


HE Piersons live in Minneapolis. 

Not down town in an apartment; 

not in a residential section where 
the lots are small, but out in the sub- 
urbs where there is room for hosts of 
flowers, trees, an orchard, and all of the things that go to 
making pleasant home surroundings. Here, there is plenty of 
room for the children to play and ever so many interesting 
things for them to do—just like in the real country. 

If you are driving out to the Pierson home, the journey takes 
you over winding roads, lined with attractive suburban homes, 
and when you reach the Pierson place you find, behind a white 
picket fence, a lovely Colonial house, white with green blinds, 
better described by the word “homey” than by any other term. 
The driveway skirts the apple orchard and is marked off from 
it by two rows of great, old trees that form a canopy overhead. 
If it happens to be springtime when you make your call, you 
will catch the fragrance and beauty of the pink and white of 
apple blossoms and the blue of the little lake back of the house. 


A picturesque setting enhances the beauty of this roomy, comfortable house 
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Why the Piersons Enjoy 
Life in the Suburbs 
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Most of the ground belonging to the 
Piersons has been converted into a 
natural playground for the children, 
the flower garden and lawn proper 
being bounded by the fence. 

There are no very large trees close to the house, a source of 
real regret to the owners but unavoidable since a few years 
ago their home was burned to the ground, together with the 
large trees near the house. Their trees, flowers and foundation 
plantings are silent witnesses of the work that has to be done 
to bring back a home that has been destroyed by fire. | 

Baby Jean, a quaint little girl with great brown eyes and a 
most engaging smile, has her playhouse back of the house on 
the bank of Lake Mary. The older children are making tiny 
terraces and steps down to the lake and have a pretty flower 
garden started there. A large sand box filled with pure, white 
sand is attached to the playhouse so that Jean can make sand 
pies at any hour of the day without endangering herself by 
going down on the beach alone. The playground is ideal. 
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The comfort and happiness of the 

Pierson children are not neglected. 

For many hours every day the 

playhouse is inhabited by a sunny 

little girl but at night she is equally 

happy in her own pleasant bed- 
room shown below 


Now suppose that you are 
wandering around the lawn 
looking at everything the 
way that it is fun to do the 
first time one visits a home. 
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along there are always plans for more flowers to be added 
that are interesting to hear about. — 

Entering the front door of the Pierson home ou find your- 
self in the living room, a long, pleasant room with the fireplace 
in the center, directly opposite the door. This is no make- 
believe fireplace either but a real honest-to-goodness one that 
devours log after log that Edgar, the oldest of the Pierson 
children, brings from the woodlot near Lake Minnetonka. 


“THE living room furniture is carried out according to the 
group idea. One group consists of a gateleg table, a lamp, 
a hanging wall shelf filled with books and a comfortable chair 
gay in its slip cover of cretonne. A second group consists of a 
big chair and footstool and a lamp with the radio near enough 
so that there is no need to rise when “tuning in.” 
There is nothing in the room or in the house for that matter 
that does not have good reason for being there. Everything 
qualifies as being beautiful, useful or worthy of havin 
around because of some sentiment that is attach 
to it. Many of the things qualify on all three of 
these scores. 
When the after-dinner hearth fire has 
burned down to embers and throws its 
soft light into the room, making the 
brass andirons shine like pure gold, 
the children love to stretch them- 
selves upon the rug in front of the 
fire and read and visit with 
Daddy and Mother. 
The davenport is not placed 
directly in front of the fire 80 
that all who would enjoy it 
must sit there, but to one side. 
The telephone sits on a funny, 
little old table back of the 
davenport so that one usin 
it has a certain amount o 
seclusion. The opposite corner 
of the room is given over to a 
dignified old secretary and a 
chair. The wall space between 
the windows is kept from look- 





Baby Jean will be trudgin 
along with you holding one ot 
your fingers tightly in one hand 
and pointing out the interest- 
ing things with the other. She 
will not let you miss the “big 
bird baff for the big birds to 
bathe in” nor “the little bird baff 
for the teeny birds to bathe in.” 
If it is springtime when Jeanie 
takes you sightseeing there will be 
tulips, daffodils and hyacinths in bloom 
in the garden with silky pussywillows on 
the trees by the lake just crying to be 
picked. If it is June there are roses and roses. 
If it is fall there are velvety zinnias in reds and ; 
golds, delicate cosmos and huge clumps of A restful nook in 
snowy petaled daisies. And if Jean’s mother is the garden 





ing bare and uninteresting by 







Birds love to dabble freely in the 
privacy of “bathrooms” like this 
one pictured below 
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using a small table with a mirror above it for a point of interest. 

The dining room is a cheery room; it could not be otherwise 
with its bright curtains, its windows that look out across the 
flower garden to the fruit trees, its growing plants and large 
fireplace. There is a long, wide shelf for plants running the 
full length of the radiators. Books and magazines find their 
way onto this shelf, too, so that one is always sure of having 
something interesting at hand to read if there are a few minutes 
to wait. English ivy climbs up the sides of the windows and 
then tries to jump over to the lovely old cabinet, and Wander- 
ing Jew hangs in graceful lengths from its own little wall shelf. 


(ORS upstairs, Jean’s and Margaret’s room is to the left. 
Two spool beds exactly alike are used in it, one on one 
side of the room and one on the other. This room used to be 
Mary’s and Margaret’s, but now that Mary is in high school 
she has a room all her own. There are so many windows in 
this room that it is almost like a porch when they are all open. 
In the winter when the leaves have dropped from the trees 
just outside of the windows, the room is flooded with sunlight. 
Jean has her cereal and orange juice on the low table in this 
room just as Margaret did a few years ago. In this way she is 
content with the food that is good for her and is not disturbed 
by seeing appetizing dishes that she cannot have until she is 
older. After she has dined and Mary has taken her dishes away, 
she can cut and paste on the table without being in anyone’s way. 























The living room truly lives 
up to its name atthe Pier- 
sons. At left is pictured 
one of the centers ft sacri 
which is especially popular 
on stormy winter evenings 


































Below is another pleasant 

grouping of furniture. The 

quaint old desk with its un- 

usual lines adds to the at- 

mosphere of hominess in 
the room 











The fireplace and chintz curtains in the dining 
room ward off any feeling of austerity that the 
very simple Colonial furniture might produce 















Theother bedrooms are equally pleasant 
and each is planned to suit the occupant. 
In fact, inside and out, upstairsand down, 
the Pierson home was designed to be lived 
in and really enjoyed—and so it is. 
And how much better it is for the 
Pierson children to grow up out where 
they can have a pony, and a dog that is a 
real dog, big enough to pull them on their 
sleds, and room fer individual gardens, 
not to mention plenty of fresh air and 
sunshine, even tho Daddy does have to 
get up a half-hour earlier in the morning 
to get in to work! 
















IGHT now is a good time to plan 
your home grounds. In fact any 
time except the spring planting 

season is a desirable season for the 
preparation of plans. For planning 
should come before action. No good 
general goes into battle without a 
plan. No garden lover should get into 
the midst of a planting season and 
then find that the harassment of trying 
to work out the scheme as he goes 
along has led him to do absurd things 
which he will regret ever after unless 
he corrects them. 

The first thing to recognize in garden 
planning is that the foundation of all 
beauty lies in the structural plan of 
your grounds. If your garage drive 
ambles between the living rooms and 
the garden, you can never get the 
necessary close connection between the 
house and the garden area. If the 
ashpit should get into the front yard, 
it would be a like mistake only more 
evident. Get just as critical regarding 
the arrangement of your own yard as 
possible. Look at it ike you were going 
to tear it to pieces and rebuild it, 
and the chances are that you will 
do just that to some part of it. 

Basic planning for the small 
place is not so involved that 
the amateur cannot do a 
simple structural plan for 
his home grounds. If he 
wishes to have something 


The driveway at right would be less 

glaringly conspicuous if a hedge 

were used as a boundary. Dhtsap- 

pearing clothes-line posts would be 
an improvement, too 
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ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART 
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Ifa lily pool is to be included in 
the landscape it should be harmon- 
ious with the general plan of the 
garden. A tiny, informal pool such 
as the one pictured above is usually 
better suited to small grounds than 
is the formal water garden 


containing unusual character, 
wishes to get the fullest use of 
his yard, wishes to have a 
garden full of distinction, tho 

small, then he should consult a 
landscape architect for the amount of 
investment in a highly developed small 
garden merits the services of a pro- 
fessional designer. 


To make a small ground full of dis- 
tinction, unusual, crammed with 
appeal, there must be relatively more 
planning, more intricate problems of 
design met than in a place where there 
are several acres in which to put many 
possible improvements. Such small 
home improvements call for expert de- 
signing. But unless the home owner 
wishes to make such a highly devel- 
oped garden, he may do much of the 
planning himself. And if he wishes to 
have a little professional guidance, 
often he can secure some good land- 
scape architect who will come to his 
home for a modest fee and give him 
guiding suggestions on the ground. 


The grounds at left are small but a feeling 
of spaciousness has been acquired thru 
judicious planting 
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One of the three units of the home grounds should be con- 
verted into an outdoor living room. Privacy is essential 
for this, of course 


The basic plan of any scheme gives form to the 
whole; makes it of better service. The steel ribs 
of an umbrella, the steel beams of a skyscraper, 
the bony skeleton of the body, the plot of a story, 
or the lines in a picture 
which give it what we 
call composition, are all 
basic design. They are 
all the framework on 
which the complete 
scheme rests. In the 
plan for the small home 
grounds the location and 
organization of the three 
fundamental areas con- 
stitute this basic part 
of the scheme. 

These three areas are 
the service area, the 
public area and the pri- 
vate lawn or garden. 

There are several rea- 
sons for considering the 
service area first. If the 
service is well organized, 
compact, efficient, the 
whole home is going to 
be more efficient. If serv- 
ice is scattered all over 
the plave, there will be 
comparatively many 
steps required to carry 
out just the simple rou- 
tine work in the yard and around the 
house. I can best illustrate this by 
using kitchens as examples. The 
kitchen is the most important service 
room in the house. If it is just large 
enough, with everything handy, easily 
reached in a step from almost any 
point, work goes on quickly, without 
fatigue, without confusion. If the 
kitchen is larger and requires several 
re to perform even the simplest 
task, then it is not a labor-saving 
kitchen, not performing its function 
in the best manner. The service area 


The perennial border which brings color and 
li fe into the garden demands thoughtful plan- 
ning. A good example of a pleasing arrange- 
ment is shown in the garden at right 
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Fences form a good background for 
walls of living green and insure privacy 
for the outdoor living room 
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Garden furniture must be 

simple of line and is best 

grouped informally in 
restful nooks 
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of the yard should be organized on the same basis as the 
kitchen; compact, handy, ample but not so roomy and scat- 
tered as to be wasteful of space and hard to keep in order. 
In the service area should be the garage, ashpit, vegetable 
garden, and clothes reel. If possible, the coal hole of the house 
should be on the boundary of this area and reached from the 
garage drive if the drive goes near the house. Compactness 
is not only conducive to efficiency, but it also leaves more room 
for other uses of your grounds that are not utilitarian. 
Usually the service area is closely linked with the kitchen 
side of the house. It is good planning to have it thus, the 


relationship be- 
tween service room 
and service area of 
the yard being at. 
once evident. And 
often the service 
can be compacted 
into one side or one 
corner of the rear 
yard, leaving the 
remainder of that 
yard for garden or 
private lawn 

The second area 
is that which lies 
between the house 
and the carb of the 
street. Legally your 
property stops at 
the lot boundary. 
Actually in most 
towns the owners 
are responsible for 
the parking and its 
care. This bit of 
grass and the park- 
ing trees are a part 
of the setting of the 
home under any ar- 
rangement and must 
be considered in con- 
nection with that 
part of the yard 
which “sets off” the 
front of the house. 

Location and 
boundaries of this 
area are rather defi- 
nitely fixed. The 
home owner has no 
choice as to the lines 


of the curb and walk. The houses on either side 
dictate the distance which your house shall set 
back from the street, or there may be a building 
line which determines this (Continued on page 30 
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Thomas Arkle Clark 


RAYSON has never been to college, but he has 
come to believe that there is something worth- 
while in a college education, something that 

perhaps gives a college man a little the edge on the 
man without such training, and so he is rather sold 
on the idea of sending his children to college. His 
business friends are doing it, and as his boy and girl 
are growing up he begins to look into what will happen 
when his children go to college. There are a good many 
unanswered questions in his mind which he has put up 
to me out of an experience of forty years or so to answer. 

It will be granted, no doubt, at the outset that college 
training is a good thing. At its best it teaches one to 
think more quickly and more logically, it makes for 
resourcefulness, it develops wider interests, and so 
makes life more enjoyable. It helps one to meet the 
unexpected more successfully, it gives poise and self- 
possession. 

Admitting that college training is a good thing, 


The old agricultural building ana the auditorium, University of Illinois 
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THOMAS ARKLE CLARK 
Dean of Men, University of Illinois 





where should one’s children go to college? There is much difference of 
opinion on this subject. Some are strongly in favor of the small college 
and others are. equally convinced that the large institution is to be 
preferred. Some are for and some are against coeducation. I have been 
in both a small and a large institution and believe that there is little 
justification in the statement often made that a student in a small 
college is given more personal attention and is better or more religiously 
taught than in a large one. The instructor in the small institution is 
usually more poorly paid and more heavily worked than is his neighbor 
in the large one and so has little time to devote to personal contacts if 
he would do so. The shy and unaggressive student will often do better 
in a small college than in a larger one. The student with initiative and 
self-reliance will soon poke his head above the crowd no matter how 
large it is. It is not a matter of age, either; it is a matter of tempera- 
ment. The young boy does as well as the older one. 

As to coeducation there is something to be said both for and against 
it. I recall that a father who had already had two sons graduate from 
the institution with which I am connected came to ask my advice 
concerning his daughter. 

“T am undecided about Laura,” he said to me. “Would you send 
her to the university, if you were I, as I have done the boys?” 

“Well,” I replied, “if she has any sense I would, and if she hasn’t 
I don’t know that I should send her anywhere.” 


AURA had sense, so she came to the university and did as well as 
her brothers had done, or better. When parents send their daugh- 
ters to colleges for young women in an attempt to postpone the prob- 
lems of sex relationships they ordinarily soon find that there is within 
easy walking or riding distance a college for men. Young men and 
young women cannot be separated no matter where you send 
them, and the more completely they may be separated for a time, the 
crazier they are for each other when they do get together. 

The cost of going to college is often a determining factor in making a 
choice of institution. Only the fact that it is more economical justifies 
sending a young person to college in his home town. The student who 
lives at home while going to college seldom does so well scholastically 
as he would do if he were away from home and (Continued on page 56 
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C. T. GREGORY 
Purdue Experiment ‘Station 
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n’t In center of page ts 
shown an example of 
nematode galls. These 
as . galls, which are caused 
th- by tiny worms, attack 
b- avariety of plants and 
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Oflomes of Outstanding 
¢ American Women 


FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 


The Home of Edith Nourse Rogers, 

Representative From the Fifth Massa- 

chusetts Congressional District, at 
Lowell 


ELIGHTED if you would lunch with me Monday one 
D o’clock my home 444 Andover St. Stop. Leaving for 

South that afternoon. Edith Nourse Rogers.” This 
telegram reached me in Providence, where my three boys and 
I were spending the week-end with friends; and, for a moment, 
I “saw black” with disappointment, for it looked as if it would 
be impossible for me to accept Mrs. Rogers’ invitation—unless 
I could corral an airship! But it is no fable that ‘Where there’s 
a will there’s a way.” I telephoned for a motor to meet me at 
the South Station in Boston upon the arrival of a certain early 
morning train from Providence; and was soon gaily on my way 
to the pleasant suburb of Winchester, my next objective, with- 
out the tiresome and lengthy process of crossing the city to the 
North Station, and catching another train out again. Arrived 
at my aunt’s house—where I was due for a visit—I deposited 
my multitudinous handbaggage on her doorstep, kissed her 
blithely, told her to expect me again when she saw me, and sped 
away, again without the necessity of catching a train, encum- 
bered by the multitudinous handbaggage aforementioned. 
And crossing quiet, level country, cut into neat squares by 
prosperous truck-farms, their fields of nourishing and utilitarian 
produce embellished, in almost every instance, by borders of 
blooming pansies, reached the outskirts of Lowell as the hands 
of my wrist watch were pointing exactly to half-past twelve. 





Edith Nourse Rogers, Congresswoman 


I had been thru Lowell hundreds of times on the train, for it 
lies on the direct route between “Boston and points South” and 
my country place; but, like many other cities, it presents its 
worst side to the traveler who observes it only from the railway 
station. 


I NOW made the delightful discovery that residential Lowell 
is beautiful, as we swung from a wide, open square, green 
and lovely, into a broad street shaded with noble trees, the 
deep green lawns of the fine houses that bordered it stretching 
far back to the peaceful Merrimac River, winding its placid 
way thru placid fields. We came to a stop in front of one of the 
most substantial and stately of these—a big, square, wooden 
dwelling, set well away from the street: a house typical of the 


The drawing room in Mrs. Rogers’ home is distinctly homelike 
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The prize-winners in Mrs. Roger’s cotton contest. These projects are doing much to encourage local industries 


solidity and prosperity of seventy years ago or more, the period 
when it was built, and still typical in no lesser degree of the 
solidity and prosperity of today. 

Down the tulip-bordered, concrete walk came a slender 
woman dressed in black, her brown hair touched with gray, her 
brown eyes sparkling as the eyes of a girl of sixteen, her smile 
as merry as a youngster’s. 


HE mourning dress is worn in memory of one of the most 

distinguished of the many distinguished men whom Massa- 
chusetts has sent to Congress—John Jacob Rogers, whose 
name will go down in history as the author of the “Rogers 
Bill” which, more than any one measure, has helped to improve 
and transform our diplomatic and consular service. The 
graying hair is the symbol not of age but of responsibility and 
experience, for few women have outdistanced Mrs. Rogers in 
both. Her husband was in delicate health for some time before 
he died; and she was his helpmeet in every sense of the word. 
Besides this, she attained a remarkable record in war work. In 
1917 she went to England, Ireland and France on special 
investigating work of a confidential nature in connection with 
the war. While she was in London she worked in the “Eagle 
Hut” of the Y. M. C. A. in the early morning shift; she made 
a study of the hospitals where the disabled were cared for in 
England and along the French front, and of general rehabilita- 
tion problems in both France and England. Upon her return 
to the United States, in 1918. she began Red Cross work at 
the Walter Reed Hospital in Washington, staying there all day 
and every day, and in times of special emergency like the “flu” 
epidemic every night and all night as well. In 1922 President 
Harding appointed 
her his personal rep- 
resentative in the 
care of disabled vet- 
erans, and upon Mr. 
Coolidge’s accession 
to the Presidency he 
re-appointed her to 
the same position, 
this being his first 
Presidential ap- 
pointment, and one 
which Mrs. Rogers 
has retained ever 
since. All this, it 
would seem, would 
be glory and labor 
enough for any 
woman. But Mrs. 
Rogers’ political 
achievements have 
been no less re- 
markable. In 1914 
she was chosen as 
Presidential elector, 
receiving the largest 
humber of votes 
ever cast for an 
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The home of Mrs. Rogers at Lowell, Massachusetts 
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elector in Massachusetts; in 1925 she was elected to Congress 
to fill the place left vacant by her husband’s death; and in 1926 
she was re-elected by the largest vote ever given to a candidate 
for any office by the voters of the Fifth Massachusetts District 

Small wonder then, with all this work behind her, that the 
pretty brown hair is touched with gray. The wonder is, rather, 
that the pretty brown eyes are so bright and sparkling, the 
smile so glowing, the cheeks so fresh and rosy. And yet, after 
all, perhaps it is not a wonder. For it is only the woman with 
the persqnality who could keep them so, who could also do 
what she has done! 

Up the walk we went together and into the pleasant drawing 
room, running the length of the house at the right of the front 
door—drawing room with neutral walls and taupe rugs, and 
furniture covered in gay, pink-flowered chintz, a combination 
which is well worth remembering. For draperies, floor-cover- 
ings, and furniture must never all be figured, or all be plain, if 
the best results in home decoration are to be attained. A grand 
piano stood in one corner of the room; a marble mantel broke 
the expanse at one side; and everywhere there were fresh flowers 
and autographed pictures in silver frames. 


6 ie square room at the left of the front door, originally the 
library, has been sufficiently transformed to serve as an 
office as well. The huge desk, and the piles of correspondence, 
records, and works of reference which cover it, are distinctly 
businesslike. But the comfortable chairs, the tall, deep-set 
book cases on either side of the fireplace, the soft curtains at 
the windows, keep it distinctly homelike still. The desk does 
not dominate the room, rather the room seems dominated with 
the spirit of useful- 
ness, which, having 
entered the home, 
must, perforce, be 
served. 

Back of the square 
office-library is the 
square dining room, 
its rear windows 
looking towards the 
river; and as I hun- 
grily devoured 
broiled chicken and 
asparagus on toast 
and strawberry 
shortcake, I ad- 
mired the handsome 
antique mahogan 
with which it 1s 
furnished, the 
“ruby” Bohemian 
glass on the side- 
board, comparable 
to that I had seen 
in Mrs. Brosseau’s 
house in Greenwich. 
And after lunch we 


(Cont, on page 74 
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The attractive fireplace in the room above is flanked by built-in bookcases of unusual charm 


Ideas ©From Other People’s Homes 


CHARLES ALMA BYERS 


EARLY all of us like to make 
inspection visits to houses that 
are in process of construction 

—especially to those that are just 
nearing completion. With some, no 
doubt, the incentive is merely idle curiosity; with others of us, 
however, it is constituted of a sincere desire to glean ideas. 
The former, perhaps, are at least excusable; at any rate, the 
motive of the latter is unquestionably not only pardonable but 
highly commendable. Naturally, the person who is contem- 
plating the building of a home, to the end that he may be able 
to make it the more nearly ideal, is justly desirous of obtaining 
as many ideas as 

possible. In other 


words, the wise MUU OL 





Built-In Features Observed 
On My Tours of Inspection 


be allowed to govern in this matter 
of selecting and modifying. How- 
ever, the greater and more varied is 
one’s accumulation of other home- 
builders’ “discoveries,” the better 
prepared is one to choose judiciously and thus create a home 
that will be nearer one’s everlasting ideal. 

Next, in the way of interest and possible benefit, to a per- 
sonal inspection of another person’s home is, no doubt, a pic- 
torial presentation of it. Affording “peeps” into a number of 
different homes, the accompanying illustrations show a culling 
of ideas on the planning of built-in equipment—ideas that, as 
suggestions, should 
prove well worth 


A the prospective 
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home-builder seeks 
to profit from the 
experiences of 
others. 

Of course, it is not 
to be expected that 
all the ideas one ac- 
cumulates from 
other people's 
homes will meet 
with one’s own par- 
ticular needs or ap- 
proval. A large part 
of them will be dis- 
carded entirely; 
others, before being 
adopted, will re- 
quire more or less 
altering, and a few, 
proportionately 
speaking, will 
doubtless be utilized 
just as discovered. 
Individual require- 
ments and tastes, 
carefully analyzed 
and weighed, should 
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homebuilder’s con- 
sideration. 

Built-in features 
have justly become 
very popular in 
modern home-de- 
signing. They pro- 
vide equipment that 
is always needful in 
the utility sense, 
and often at a con- 
siderable saving. 
They also frequent- 
ly require less space 


Place the disappear- 
ing ironing board in 
such a way that you 
can work freely at it. 
Be careful that you 
are not forced to 
stand in your own 
light when ironing 
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at the top, usually prove surprisingly beneficial 
in preserving foods, without ice. A cabinet or dis- 
appearing ironing-board—the kind that, provided 
with hinges for mooring it at one end to the wall 
and with a hinged leg or brace for supporting it at 
the other, folds up into a special wall cabinet—is 
another very appreciable convenience, for installa- 
































< 3 : tion either in the kitchen or in the rear service 
7 N porch. 

: : .* : The built-in breakfast nook, usually located in 

2 a one corner of the kitchen, also deserves mention 

Py ia here. While it is somewhat variously designed, it 

Wes. ! is most commonly planned with both the seats 

at \ and the table made stationary. However, many 

= > . housewives prefer to have only the seats built in, 

: iy | a . the table being so constructed that it may be 

cas) : 4 A The cupboard arrangement below might not always be 


ia ys Bes ro, : feasible but the housewife will find that any extra drawer 
or shelf space can be used to advantage 
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Corner cupboards, simple in line, are replacing the sta- ‘ a“ : 
tionary buffet in many dining rooms, especially in those ‘ 4 . 
of Colonial typé N ; 

than ordinary furniture, sometimes, in fact, being 

so recessed into the walls or otherwise located as . 
to make no encroachment upon valuable floor N N 
space whatever. Furthermore, such features, leav- s \ 
ing no room either underneath or between them \ N 
and the walls for dirt to accumulate, and by pro- \ N 
viding needed places for keeping things, greatly \ N 
facilitate in the work of maintaining the house in \ \ 
order. Then, too, when properly designed, they ‘ i ie 
contribute very materially toward making the \ N 
interior the more attractive and home-like. q ,* 
N 
‘THE kitchen quite especially invites the use of i ; 
built-in equipment. Its features of this kind N N 
will, of course, include a liberal amount of cup- ‘ ® 
board reom, comprised of both shelves and draw- ‘ 8 ‘ 
ers, and perhaps also embracing flour bins, a sliding \ SRR AANA A Wy 6 yw wi W(t | WK nS ASC 


bread-board, and other such conveniences. A 
draft cooler-closet, designed with shelves that 
either have wire-mesh centers or are constructed 


on the order of lattice-work, to permit the upward draft of air moved for cleaning the corner and for use for other kitchen 
to pass thru them, is also a desirable kitchen feature. Such purposes. The seats, it should further be brought to mind, 
closets, receiving their cooling air thru an opening in the floor may be of the box type, and thus made to serve as places for 
over a cellar or merely over the ordinary area under the house storing things. These nooks, even if they are not to be regularly 
and allowing it to escape by means of a vent in an outside wall used for breakfasting, are delightfully serviceable as a dining 





place for servants or in serving meals 

to the children. The dining room also 

Uc ccc Ui Z offers opportunity for a limited use of 
y built-in equipment. 

In the modern home it is usually 
restricted to a china-cupboard or 
two. This is a feature, however, that 
may be quite varied as to.design, and, 
with its customary glass doors for dis- 
playing the ware, invariably helps in 
giving the room an attractive appear- 
ance, as well as proving delightfully 
useful. The built-in buffet, comprising 
a combination of china-cupboards and 
linen and silverware drawers, is also still 
quite frequently used. Then, too, a 
built-in window-seat makes a very de- 
sirable dining-room feature. 
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HE living room,of thesmall home es- 
pecially,can likewise often be charm- 
ingly improved by the use of a few 
built-in features. (Continued on page 73 





The bathroom at left boasts of plenty of 
room for linens, a box seat and a spacious 


medicine cabinet 











ORN with the coming of 
autumn are hopes for 
the glory of the garden 

of another season. This is the 
time to plan and to plant for 
next year. It is the ideal time for transplanting seedlings of 
perennials and biennials; for setting out iris and peonies and 
those lords of the garden in early June, the oriental poppies; 
and for planting tulips, hyacinths, narcissi and all of those 
little bulb flowers which have been so truly «alled “the lights 
of spring.” This is also a good time to move things that did 
not prove satisfactory in the garden, if you can do so without 
interfering with the blossoming time too much. Then there 
are always plants, and usually they are newcomers whose 
habits we do not know, that either grow below or above our 
expectations for them and they need to be moved to more 
suitable quarters. Now is as good a time as any to do it 
while you still remember their offenses and while something 
can be fall-planted to fill up the gap they have left. — 

Some persons can move and plant almost any growing thing 
any time of year and get away with it. But you have to know 
your plants and your soil conditions and exercise care in the 
handling of them in order to succeed with haphazard moving 
and planting. 

The secret of successful fall planting is in getting it done 
early enough. Most gardeners who have lost plants thru 
shifting about in the fall have done it so late that the plants 
did not have time to establish themselves before cold weather 
set in. This is of particular importance to those of us who 
live where the weather is eold and strong winds blow and 
where the ground sometimes heaves with freezing. You can 
easily understand what the latter would do to plants not well 
rooted. 

The great advantage in early fall planting is that the soil is 
still warm enough to get things growing underground. Then 


Charming gardens do not “happen’’. 
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JOSEPHINE WYLIE 


The Beauty of Your Spring Garden 
Depends Upon the Work Done Now 








when a dry spring happens 
along the plant is already es- 
tablished with a good root 
system, and can do pretty well 
on the reserve power stored in 
its roots. Either plants or bulbs set out just a jump ahead of 
winter have a tough time of it, for if they survive the winter 
then they have to start growing at both ends at the same time 
and this isn’t giving them a fair chance to do all that they 
can do. In a dry year such plants frequently succumb when 
the really hot weather in July and August sets in. 

Don’t wait, then, until the last thing in the garden is frost- 
bitten before you begin the fall work. I know how hard it is 
to tear into the garden when there is something left to bloom. 
Usually it is not necessary for us to disturb these late bloomers 
if we have planted our garden with a moderate degree of fore- 
thought. At best, most of them are only straggling attempts 
at showiness and will not [ast very much longer, anyway. 
This, of course, is not true of the annuals which are at their 
height right now. It is the old situation of not being able to 
have your cake and eat it, too. And, personally, I would 
rather have spotty places here and there every two or three 
or four years where bulbs have been planted or other things 
transplanted and have my garden moving forward than to 
wait, losing out to a greater extent next summer. It is hard 
to get used to the idea of looking a year or two ahead but it 
means much in the life of a garden when one can. 


T is only fair to admit that there are other limitations in 
fall planting besides lateness and most of us have to find 
them out thru the trial and error method. A danger in fall 
planting is that the ground may be too dry. Then, too, cer- 
tain of the early spring flowers like Mertensia virginica, scillas, 
snowdrops and fritillarias, as well as many of the early wild- 
flowers, entirely disappear above (Continued on page 68 


They are the result of careful planning 
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If your peony roots A: 
need dividing Septem- i: 


ber is the time to do ut 
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Will you add some more 
peonies to your collec- 
tion this fall? (The Madonna lilies planted 


Some gardeners choose above is Couronne d'Or) 







now will glorify your 


to sow seeds of pansies — ; 
W Sé tf pe é : future garden 










in August, giving them 





special care to imsure 


spring bloom 
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J The oriental poppy can best be moved when the 


plant is dormant. August is a good month Plant some new 
varieties of iris 
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c-Good Pictures are Always in OFashion 


ROSS CRANE 
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in home decoration may not be true; but here is 

one thing that I’ll guarantee is true: Pictures are 
as essential to the proper furnishing of a home as the 
dining room table or the kitchen range. 

This has always been true, but during the space of 
thirty years or so—the first twenty years of this century 
and the final ten of the last—most people had been per- 
suaded to believe otherwise. During that doleful “taupe 
episode” if you had a picture on your living room wall, 
high-toned interior decorators looked down their noses 
at you and crossed you off their visiting list. You were 
permitted costly tapestries—if you could afford them— 
or mirrors (not too many), but no pictures! It wasn’t 
being done, that’s all there was to it. 

So “The Yard of Roses,” the ‘““Pharaoh’s Horses,” and 
the steel engraving of “The Signing of the Declaration 
of Independence” came down from the living room walls; 
while “Asleep” and “Awake” and “Hope” disappeared 
from their place in the bedroom and only the denuded 
walls remained. Even those became barer than ever 
before in the history of civilized man, since pattern in 
wall paper was also strictly taboo and most home 
interiors took on the appearance of genteel mausoleums. 

But, disregarding the wall paper and regarding the 
pictures, I’m glad they came down! Most of them had 
no business on anybody’s walls. Four things ailed them: 
first they (most of them at least) were trivial or common- 

lace in conception; second, they were weak, ugly or 
inappropriate in color; third, they were unsuitably 
framed; and fourth, they were unintelligently 
hung. Aside from these four defects, there was 
nothing seriously wrong with them. It was 
for this very reason that pictures finally 
came into such disrepute. Decorators 
who were called in to consult with 
homemakers over the latter’s home 
‘furnishing problems found the pic- 
tures to be the chief obstacle to a 
, harmonious ensemble. No matter 
how atrocious they were nor how 
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The picture above possesses color, interest. 

life and beauty, thus making it a suital le 

one for over-davenport or over-mantet 
display 











. “4 gaudily framed, no argument 
—_—— ~ SAAT om: es; could separate the aiiesher 
\ eet from her beloved pictures. She 
might, and would, abandon the 
marble-topped center table or 
the golden-oak rocker, but the 
pictures were sacred. They were 
souvenirs of romantic or senti- 
mental experiences; or they were 
presents from dear departed (or 
worse, un-departed) friends or 
relatives; or they were family 
portraits (which fact seems to be 
sufficient excuse for any amount of 
weak drawing and muddy painting) ; 
or mayhap some member of the 
family had painted them, possibly the 
mistress of the home eseall dessin her 
“drawing and painting lessons” days. 
Invariably there was some reason why the 
pictures could not be dispensed with. And since 
the pictures ruined the unity of the decorative 
scheme, the edict finally went forth, “No more pic- 
tures.”’ And for thirty years, hundreds of thousands of 


N 


We 


Whether pictures are Americans were deprived of color-interest, decorative 
hung separately or in charm and spiritual enrichment which only pictures—of 
groups, the effect is the right sort—can bestow. Now the bars have been let 
more pleasing when down again and pictures have “‘come back.” Decorators 


everywhere are using them freely. And homemakers 
everywhere are using them just as freely and, many of 
them, almost as intelligently as before! 


a piece of furniture 
is placed beneath to 


“tes va prcture to It is because of this fact that I am writing this article. 
ane sane There are four things people ought to know about the 
selection and installation of pictures before they can hope 
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Over this fireplace hangs a picture 
which brings out the beauty of the whole 
room. It fits well into the wall space; 
it is full of interest and it introduces 
color and pattern into the upper wall 
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Without the picture the composition be- 
low would seem unbalanced and the 
space above the cabinet bare 
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to secure distinction and beauty in the decoration of their 
home interiors. The first one has to do with selecting 
the pictures, the other three with the framing and hang- 
ing of them. We will begin with the selection. 

There are three things to bear in mind when looking 
for a picture for one’s home. First, it must be really 
beautiful; second—and this is imperative—it must echo 
or repeat the leading colors of the room; and third, it 
must be suitable in size to the space it is to occupy. 

Let color be the mark of identification. You want, let 
us say, a picture for your living room; you know just 
where it is to hang—above the mantel. So the approxi- 
mate size is decided. The leading colors of the room are 
blue, gold (or yellow) and rose. Those are the colors to 
look for in the picture. Any one of these may dominate, 
but at least two of them should be prominent. All of the 
other pictures in the collection are thereby automatically 
eliminated, thus simplifying your problem enormously. 
Pick out all those that contain the colors—you can 
identify them even tho they be upside down—then make 
your selection from these. 

We will assume you have before you half a dozen 
pictures all of which are satisfactory from the standpoint 
of color. The next thing to look for is beauty. It is not 
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necessary that the picture “tell a story’’ any more than the sofa shall, 
or the dining room table. The one enduring quality in pictures is beauty, 
beauty of concept. If one of the pictures gives you a clearer interpreta- 
tion of nature, reveals some new aspect of nature’s loveliness or grandeur, 
or a new and unwonted vision of the nobility and graciousness of char- 
acter, that is a picture you can hope to “live with.’’ You are not likely 
to weary of it. 

By applying these two tests to the pictures proposed for admission to 
your home you not only eliminate those unsuitable in point of color, but 
also those which are trivial and characterless. 

Perhaps it would be well for the reader, at this point, to take an inven- 
tory of the pictures in his or her home and see if they conform to these 
two requirements—of color and beauty. If they do not, the only sensible 
thing to do is to get rid of them, for they deface the walls they hang on 
and cheapen the room they are intended to beautify, just as surely as 
would a gaping hole in the wall. 

Every home interior is a confession of taste—of the mistress of the 
home, as a rule—but while other inadequate or (Continued on page 60 
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Ohhis (harming (ottage, May fe Built 
ln Iwo Units 


HOWARD and FRENAYE, Architects 
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On the Opposite Page Is Shown 
a Suggested Plot Plan For 
This House 
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At the top of the page is 
shown Unit House No. 24 
after the building pro- 
gram has been completed, 
The original structure is 
pictured just above. In 
the accompanying floor 
plans, the original unit is 
represented by heavy black 
lines,the addition bylighter 
lines. Complete working 
drawings of this or any 
other unit house presented 
in this series will be sent 


postpaid for $7.50 

















Builders in the vicinity of New York City 

have estimated that the first unit of this house 

can be built for $4,950, the addition to cost 

about $1,650. If the completed house is built 

at one time, the cost will be somewhat less 
than when erected in two units 
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When the house shown opposite 
has been completed, landscaping 
will be the next step in develop- 
ing the home. The plot plan 
given here is a pleasing one that 
can be worked out on an aver- 
age-sised city lot 


In some localities where bo.x- 

wood is not hardy, Japanese 

dwarf barberry can be substi- 

tuted to form the boundaries in 
the tiny formal garden 
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Key to Planting List i 
Y 
EVERGREENS ; 
KEY LATIN NAME COMMON NAME 
1 Buxus sempervirens—Common Boxwood j 
2 Juniperus sabina—Savin Juniper j 
TREES 
3 Malus spectabilis—Chinese Flowering Crab 
4 Ulmus americana—American Elm 
SHRUBS 
5 Buddleia davidi—Var.Magnifica—Butterflybush 
6 Cydonia japonica—F lowering Quince 
7 Deutzia scabra—Fuzzy Deutzia 
8 Forsythia intermedia—Goldenbell 
9 Hypericum moserianum—Goldflower 
10 Philadelphus coronarius—Mockorange 
11 Rhodotypos kerrioides—White Kerria 
12 Spiraea vanhouttei—Vanhoutte Spiraea 
13. Symphoricar pus racemosus—Snowberry 
14. Syringa vulgaris—Common Lilac 
15 Viburnum opulus sterile—Common Snowball 
, 
Sook 
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The Unit House 
by FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 
Member of American Society of Landscape Architects 
Mr. Robinson, our consulting landscape architect, will be 
glad to answer any questions concerning this plan and for 
a reasonable fee will be glad to furnish working draw- 
ings. We shall be glad also to help you with any of your 
landscaping problems free of charge, but a fee must be 
asked when individual plans are drawn up to order 
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The Star That Came to Earth 


CHARMING tale has been handed 
down among the Indians in one of 
the northern states. Once, so the 

legend goes, the red folk, looking out to 
the southwest, saw a bright star in the 
sky. It was larger and much more bril- 
liant than any of the other stars, and 
each night it seemed to come nearer. 
Closer and closer it came, until at last one 
evening it seemed to hang in the 
sky directly outside their circle 
of wigwams. 


ature. Jore for Youthful “Readers 


Conducted by HAZEL HANKINSON 


certain other plant boarders, for some 
depend upon live plants to work for them. 
Beech drops, for example, get their board 
from the living roots of the beech tree. A 
kind of vine, called the dodder, attaches 
itself to certain other lusty plants, and 
does not need to do a stroke of work to 
get its food. There are still others of a 









“Look,” cried the Indians, “the 
star wants to come down and live 
with us. She is fond of the red 
man.” 

Thereupon, a council was called 
and the chiefs of the tribe chose 
two of their noblest youths to go 
out and invite the star to come 
down to them. 

To the southwest the young 
men traveled until they came to 
a place where the star could hear 
them: 

“Oh, star, won’t you come and 
live among the red falk?” said 
they. 

“Yes,” answered the star. “I 
will come and live among you.” 

So they all returned to camp 
together. 

“Where would you like to live?”’ 
the red people asked the star. 

“T will live in the tree tops,” 
replied she, ‘and watch over you.”’ 

But the leaves and branches 
were so thick that the star could 
not see her people. So she tried 
the top of a nearby cliff. But then 
she was too far above them. 

“Oh, I know!” cried the star at 
last. “I will live on your beautiful 
lake among your graceful canoes.” 

So it came to pass that one 
morning as the Indians of that 
tribe looked out over the water of 
the peaceful little lake, they saw 
a big glistening star floating upon 
its calm surface. The water lily 
had been born! 


Dainty Boarders and Roomers 


N the depths of the woods, in a spot 

that is cool and shaded by ferns, some 
aristocratic plant folks can sometimes be 
found. They do not have to work for a 
living, and so they are always dressed in 
white with touches of delicate pink for 
ornament. There are usually several of 
them in a group, each carrying an odd 
little pure white flower, and there they 
stay bringing fairy-like charm to the 
spot where they are found. 

This dainty guest of the woods is the 
Indian Pipe. Of course it must have food 
and drink, and for some unknown reason 
these necessities of life are furnished by 
the dead leaves and grasses and stems 
without the plant’s doing a tap of labor. 
It is always easy to tell the plants that 
toil from those that do not, because the 
workers are obliged to don green ‘“cover- 
alls,” while the boarders always wear 
garments of paler, lighter hue. 

The Indian Pipe differs somewhat from 
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Is it any wonder the Indians had great 
reverence for these exquisite blossoms and 
believed that they came down from the sky? 























somewhat different nature. 
Spanish moss, so common in the 
southern states, is merely a 
roomer and not a boarder at all. 
Spanish moss makes its home 
on trees, but it is perfectly able 
to provide food for itself from 
the air, so it asks only free lodg- 
ing from the trees. 

The mistletoe forms a part- 
nership with the tree on which it 
resides. During the warm 
weather it is a summer boarder, 





found, for, like many of the other plant 
boarders and roomers, it is one of Na- 
ture’s particularly happy fancies. 


Birds as Real Folks 


OST birds have qualities that make 

them seem like persons. In fact 
you can see almost any type of man or 
woman or child among the feathered 
people, if you watch for them. 

The goldfinches, for instance, 
are the peace-loving folk. They 
never fight and quarrel, and there 
isn’t a harsh word or note in the 
family’s vocabulary. Rose- 
breasted grosbeaks with their 
happy dispositions and _ their 
seemingly clear consciences are 
pictures of contentment. If a 
bird can be a poem, the rose- 
breasted grosbeak is the one by 
Browning which ends with the 
words, “‘God’s in his heaven, all’s 
right with the world.” 

The bobolink can be said to be 
“joy” come to life. His spirit is 
contagious, too, for no one can 
listen to “Bobolincon” very long 
without catching some of his 
bubbling delight in being allowed 
to live on this jolly old earth. 















receiving its nourishment from 
the kindly tree. Dressed in 
green, it does some work, however, and 
in winter, it is said, this little companion 
of the tree pays back to its host some of 
the wealth which it has stored up during 
summer days. 

It is a hopeless task to try to move to 
the ordinary home garden a plant boarder 
like the Indian Pipe, for it cannot live 
away from the dead vegetation which fur- 
nishes its livelihood. Indian Pipe should 
usually be enjoyed in the place where it is 
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Most folks think of blue jays as 
ruffians, if not actually sneaks and 
villains. They are big bluffers, tho, for 
they are not nearly so rough as they 
seem, and they never do all the harsh 
things they threaten. Among themselves 
they are wonderful examples of devotion 
and kindness. More than once these 
bluecoated pretenders have been dis- 
covered taking care of birds which were 
old or crippled. A (Cont. on p. 81 
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“We can't afford that home yet” 


Never inthe world was 
it so easy to own a fine 
home as itistoday. Never 
was aid so plentiful. A 
FREE BOOK shows the 
way. Send for it today. 





OU won't need a lot of 
money to get the home you 
want. The home ofyour dreams 
is well within your grasp today 
. . when you have complete 
information, the ease of home 
ownership will amaze you. 

Ready assistance awaits the man who 
wants to owna home. Your employer, your 
banker, your realtor and your builder are 
ready to help you give your family the many 
advantages and savings that come with own- 
ing a home. Their co-operation will help 
you finance it, help you build it the way you 
want it,and give you a better home than you 
ever thought possible. 

We have prepared a free book, with the 
co-operation of recognized authorities, that 
gives complete, disinterested information 
on this vital subject. It tells you how to 
finance your home on a safe, workable 
basis ... shows you how 
good a homeyour present 
rent money will buy. It 
gives you facts that help 
youinselectinga reliable 


The sign of a well-built house 


: —comfortable in any weather, low in 
Ba upkeep cost and high in re-sale value. 








contractor, or in correctly judging a home 
that is already built. 


You can have a BETTER home 
than you hoped for 


Moreover, this book will show you how 
you can own a better home than you ever 
dreamed possible. It will tell you about the 
amazing building material that brings new 
comfort and can cut one of your biggest 
items of upkeep cost by a third. 

This material is Celotex. It adds little or 
nothing to the cost of building; because the 
broad, strong Celotex boards replace other 
materials in walls and roof; save money in 
radiation and heating plant; and year after 
year can save one-third your fuel bills. 

Celotex also gives you a home that is 
cool on sweltering summer days and nights; 


FOR OLD HOMES, TOO 


IN bouses already built, Celotex lines attics. 
Here, it will make your home cooler in sum- 
mer; warmer in winter; add 
extra room; and save more fuel money than 
it costs. It is also used to line basements, 
garages, and for remodeling work. 





snug and warm in bitter winter weather; 
always quiet. 

Send for this book NOW 
Every man who is renting owes it to him- 
self and to his family to read this book. It 
is showing thousands how easy it is to 


actual] 
wanted. 
Don’t put off this important matter another 
day. All you have to do to get the facts is 
to mail the coupon below. This valuable 
book will be sent free and places you under 
no obligation. Send for your copy right now! 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 
Mills: New Orleans, La. 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
Sales Distributors throughout the World 
Canadian Representatives: 
Alexander Murray & Co., Limited, Montreal 


ALL LUMBER DEALERS CAN SUPPLY 
CELOTEX 


own the home they have always 


an attractive 





& Mail coupon for this free book 
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re LS 
&G 9-27 
THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send the book, “Yes, You. Can Own That 
Home,”’ and the Celotex Building Book. 


ei. Acs aciaensaeubiitinenctitiidasissiintlitiatiits 
© Il am interested in buying or building a Celotex house. 


Approximate price......... 
O I am interested in using Celotex in my pre’ 
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“Once upon @ time” 


T is August, a vacation month, that I 
write this, and the editor of Under the 
Library Lamp needs just that much of 

an excuse to permit herself to leave the 
regular literary highroad and explore a 
few luring little bookish bypaths, 

First of all, I must tell you mothers 
about something funny and charming in 
maps. The John Day Publishing Co. 
(a new house, by the way, but a promis- 
ing one), has just brought out A Child’s 
Map of the Ancient World by Alice 
York, designed by lJUlonka Karasz 
($1.50). It is a paper map about two by 
three feet in size and colored 
mainly in gorgeous blue and 
orange with plenty of other 
colors in the ectibieued. It 
shows the Mediterranean Sea 
and the country thereabouts, 
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and in the proper places are 3 
pictures illustrating all the ; 
principal events of theancient Z 
world. There is Hannibal with 3 


his elephants crossing the 
Alps; near the River Tigris, 
which empties into the Per- 
sian Gulf, is the Tower of 
Babel; between Memphis and 
Alexandria are the pyramids. 
The map is crowded (but not 
too crowded) with pictur- 
esque figures, horses, camels, 
cities—and surrounding it is Z 
a frieze representing legend- 
ary and actual characters, 
Assyrian kings and Hebrew 
prophets, Greek heroes and 
philosophers, etc. This is just 
the decoration for a child’s 
room, and could be used most 
conveniently to supplement 
V. M. Hillyer’s A Child’s 
History of the World, a book 
to which (as you may have 
suspected if you follow this 
department from month to 
month) I have long been a 
bit partial. 

By the time this article 
appears, the Question Book 
Craze may be completely out 
of date, to be resurrected 
again some thirty years hence 
when a volume comes out on 
The Twisted Twenties or The Dark Dec- 
ade or some such subject. But as I write 
this, the fad is at its breathless height 
and everywhere you go somebody pro- 
duces a new volume packed with brain- 
testers. Harry Hansen and Franklin P. 
Adams, New York literati, have com- 
piled one of these books; Kathleen and 
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Charles Norris have writ- 
ten the introduction to 
another. Yet another 
(before me as I write), 
by John A. Bassett, is 
gratefully dedicated “To 
Soerates, who had the 
first question-asking 
mania.” 

I still like the original 
volume best, Ask Me 
Another, by Justin Spafford and Lucien 
Esty, because each quiz of fifty ques- 
tions carries with it the grade received 
by some celebrity or other such as Anita 
Loos, who wrote Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes or H. T. Webster, the cartoon- 
ist. It is cheering to note that even a 
celebrity may score 70 or so. 

One good thing about the Question 
Craze is that families enjoy it together, 
and on a scientific or geography test 
Junior, aged twelve, is quite likely to 
outclass Mother, aged thirty-six. The 
Putnam Publishing Company has brought 
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OUnder the library Jamp2 


HELEN COWLES LeCRON 


Here and There and Everywhere 


which have come out recently: The Book 
oj American Negro Spirituals and The 
Second Book of Negro Spirituals, both 
published by the Viking Press, edited by 
James Weldon Johnson, a negro, and ar- 
ranged by J. Rosamond Johnson. Every- 
body who is sensitive to thought-currents 
knows that there is today an awakening 
interest in the American Negro and his 
problem. Books on and by Negroes are 
very popular, and at least two outstand- 
ing Negro poets have appeared, Lang- 
ston Hughes and Countee Cullen. The 
publication of these two books of spirit- 
uals is in line with this deepening inter- 
est. Moreover, many thinking people 
have long believed that the Negro spirit- 
ual is America’s greatest and most indi 
vidual contribution to art and should 
therefore be preserved. These spirituals 
are really folksongs, handed down from 
father or mother to child, and hereto- 
fore almost never written. They are 
essentially group-songs, hammered by 
time into a permanent form. However, 

“The production of folk- 
art,” says James Weldon 
Johnson in his preface to the 
second volume, “requires a 
certain naivete, a certain in- 
souciance, a sort of intellec- 
tual and spiritual isolation 
on the part of the producing 
group that makes it indiffer- 
ent to preconceived stand- 
ards. All of these the Negro 
in the United States is fast 
losing, and inevitably. The 
bulk of this Aframerican folk 
production has been music, 
music of many kinds, songs 
of many kinds; but the urge 
and necessity upon the Negro 
to make his own music, his 
own songs, are being de- 
stroyed not only by the 
changing psychology but by 
such modern mechanisms as 
the phonograph and the radio. 
In fact, there are phonograph 
companies that make a busi- 
ness of furnishing colored 
people with close imitations 
of Negro folk songs. The pro- 
duction of genuine Aframer- 
ican folk-art must, sooner, or 
later, cease. In time, even 
Negro dialect will be only a 
philological curiosity.” 

With this phase of Negro 
art fast passing, it is a splen- 
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A section from “A Child’s Map of the Ancient World” 


out a Junior Question Book by Edith M. 
Thompson, which is supposed to be for 
young people but which their elders (1 
speak from experience) won’t find so 
easy, either. 


I FEEL that this is my opportunity to 
mention two valuable new songbooks 


did thing to have these old 
spirituals, or religious songs, 
collected into permanent form 
by sympathetic hands. 
Speaking of songs, John J. 
Niles, who was an aviation lieutenant 
during the war, has written a highly 
original book, Singing Soldiers, (Scrib- 
ner’s, $3) on the music that grew up out 
of the great conflict. It is a sort of 
musical diary of the war. Wherever possi- 
ble, he jotted down words and music— 
often he has the words (Cont. on p. 80 
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It ruins romance 





: Did you ever come face to is to rinse the mouth 

| face with a real case of i with Listerine, the safe 
halitosis (unpleasant Had Halitosis antiseptic. 

breath)? Can you imag- Immediately it removes 


; hotel clerks, 40 of 
ine yourself married toa | 120 (2 Sx ot! ~every unpleasant odor— 


person offending thisway? | <l#ss —_ say thatnearly| even a powerful one like 
Halitosis is the unfor- | ing fora room has halivsis. | that of the onion. 

givable social offense,and | Whe — know better Keep a bottle handy in 
| don’t fool yourself by LIONS home and office—so that 
e thinking you never haveit. you may always put your- 
The insidious thing about self on the safe and polite 
it is that you yourself never can tell. side. Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. 


The way to avoid such offense Louis, Missouri, U. S. A. 


LISTERINE 


—the safe antiseptic 














FALL IN LINE! 
: Millions are switching to Listerine 
. Tooth Paste because it cleans teeth 
whiter and in quicker time than 














ever before. We'll wager you'll [ 
a like it. Large tube 25c. 
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Remember. 
last winter ? 





~let Chamberlin 
weatherstrip Our 
Home ow” 


Remember last winter? Cold draughts 
chasing each other through the house— 
the sudden dropping of room tempera- 
tures when the wind began to blow— 
cold corners and constant necessity for 
forcing the furnace. And do you recall 
how cold and uncomfortable the bath- 
rooms and living rooms were when you 
got up in the morning? Why suffer last 
winter’s discomforts again? Why putup 
with rain-leaking windows when you 
can avoid these annoying problems and 
at the same time save yourself from 20% 
to 40% of your yearly fuel bills, 
Chamberlin Weather Strip equipment 
will do it for you. 


Chamberlin assumes full responsibility 
for giving you permanently satisfactory 
weather stripping protection. Chamber- 
lin—the pioneer manufacturer in the 
metal weather stripping field—sells its 
equipment direct to you. Chamberlin 
factory branches exclusively install all 
Chamberlin Products through a perma- 
nent organization of trained Chamber- 
lin mechanics. And, as ultimate assur- 
ance of your lasting satisfaction, 
Chamberlin gives you a dependable 
service-guarantee that endures “for the 
life of your building.” Place your order 
now—before winter comes again. 


Return Coupon Today 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 





Over 100 Sales and Service Branches 
throughout the United States 


CHAMBERLIN 
WEATHER STRIPS 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me literature on Chamberlin 
Weather Stripsand In-Dor-Seals. Alsofree 
estimate for weather stripping my home 














which has———_ Windows and. Doors. 
Name 
Address 
City Scate FC-225 
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JAMES STUART HILL 


EFORE deciding to build, you no 
doubt will draw your plans of what 
you would like your new house to be and 
then consult an architect who will en- 
deavor to incorporate your ideas, com- 
bined with his own, into a working set 
of plans. Next comes the cost of con- 
struction which will include foundations, 
frame, openings (doors and windows), 
roofing, wiring, interior finishing, plumb- 
ing and all the other usual specifications. 
Right here you get a price and decide 
that your house will cost, five, ten, fif- 
teen, twenty-five thousand or more as 
the case may be. Perhaps you are wise 
enough to figure a certain percentage for 
extras which are bound to crop up as 
the house gets under way, as ideas will 
come to you of little improvements that 
will mean so much later on. 

But by this time it may be too late to 
make these changes unless at consider- 
able extra expense and trouble. This no 
doubt applies to all the various branches 
of building but my experience has been 
that the electrical wiring and electrical 
fixtures seem to cause far more worry 
and unnecessary expense than any other 
part of the house-building. 

After years in the electrical business I 
cannot recall a single instance where the 
prospective builder has come to me as 
soon as the plans were drawn up and 
asked for advice regarding his wiring 
plans and to get an idea of the propor- 
tionate cost for fixtures. No! But hun- 
dreds have come seeking advice about 
the time that the painters are half way 
thru their work. A still greater number 
decide that they should see about their 
electrical fixtures a week or even two 
days before they contemplate moving in. 


NE of the most important tips I 

would like to pass on right here, is, 
plan your wiring very carefully. It is 
not only for next week that you are 
working but it may be for many years to 
come. Ten dollars spent in well planned 
wiring before the house is started will 


| most likely save you a hundred later on. 


Talk over with your architect your idea 


| of a correctly wired house and get his 


ideas in return. If possible decide 
just what furniture you are going to put 
into each room so that your wall brack- 
ets and wall receptacles will not be be- 
hind a large piece of furniture, or in the 
corner opposite where you would like to 
have a floor lamp. Plan your wall 


| brackets so as to light the room evenly. 


Wall receptacles should be placed in all 
the likely places in which you may later 
on decide to use a floor or table lamp. 
This enables you to change your furni- 
ture around at will. Contrary to the 
general belief, wall receptacles put in at 
the time of wiring cost very little, but if 
wanted later, after the house is finished, 
they will figure in dollars instead of cents. 

No doubt it will interest you to know 
just what are the most common mistakes 
made by home-builders, especially if it is 
their first house that they are building, 


and most of us consider ourselves fortu- 
nate when we reach the point when we 
are able to build our first aoe. 

The most common mistakes noted on 
the last hundred homes in which | have 
handled the electric fixtures were: Too 
few wall receptacles; receptacles on only 
one side of the rooms; receptacles not 
put at proper distance from floor in 
baseboard and arranged to fit prop- 
erly; single receptacles used instead of 
double, which cost only a few cents 
more; receptacle and switch plates not 
in good finish to harmonize with interior 
trim finish; wall outlets placed too high 
or too low; wall outlets not properly 
planned or evenly distributed around the 
room; only one center ceiling outlet in 
long narrow rgom, instead of two prop- 
erly distanced; wall outlets placed too 
close to plate-rail, allowing very few 
types of brackets to be used; and many 
others which showed poor planning so as 
to get the best for convenience and good 
effect. 

Another wrong idea that so many 
builders have is that regardless of the 
amount that the house is costing only a 
set sum is to be used for electrical 
brackets and center fixtures. Anyone 
can see that this is inconsistent with 
reason. Because, we will say, that one 
hundred dollars is possibly enough for a 
flat renting at thirty dollars, what is the 
result if this sum 1s all that is allowed 
for a house costing ten thousand dollars? 
This may seem far fetched to the reader, 
but I am constantly being asked to pro- 
vide suitable fixtures at a price all out 
of proportion to the cost of the house. 

There can be only one result. Unless 
a reasonable sum is allowed for the elec- 
trical end the general effect will be far 
from pleasing, and possibly you will 
wonder what is the reason, unless some 
interior expert notices the deficiency 
caused by poor and unsuited fixtures. 


I SHOULD like you to understand that 
it is not only the cost of the fixtures 
but most important of all is their suit- 
ability to the general scheme of decora- 
tion and the type of furniture to be used 
with them. Some of the first questions 
I ask of a prospective customer are con- 
cerning the type or period of architec- 
ture, style of draperies and furniture, 
not forgetting the interior finish. 

In the old days, very little thought 
was given to design when buying electric 
fixtures. The only thing that mattered 
was the price and size. Nowadays, I am 
pleased to say, there is far more thought 
given to the artistic appearance and 
many very good designs can be had at 
fairly low prices. 

Before starting your foundations is 
the time to consult some good lighting 
expert who is used to residential light- 
ing. He will be only too willing to ad- 
vise you at no cost to yourself. He will 
be able to point out many things which 
you will doubtless not think of, if at all, 
until the house is finished. 
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Before winter comes — 
get the facts on oil heat /} 





This is the Emblem of the 
Oil Heating Institute 


It is the symbol of satisfactory pub- 
lic service in oil heating. 


Only the manufacturers who are 
members of the Oil Heating Insti- 
tute are permitted to use it. 


These manufacturers have earned 
their membership through the en- 
thusiasm of thousands of home 
owners whom they have provided 
with efficient and dependable oil 
heating. 


This emblem protects you, and it 
will be protected, on your behalf, 
by the Oil Heating Institute. 


information on the heating of churches, theatres 
hotels, apartment houses and office buildings, an 


The Oil Heating Institute is prepared to furnish special 
on the various heat treating processes of industry. 


Copyright, 1927, by Oil Heating Institute 


When you know its benefits you will 
not want to go through another 
winter without it. 


HE best endorsement of oil heat is that 
half a million America. home owners 
enjoyed it last winter. 


It is estimated that 200,000 more are plan- 
ning to follow their example this winter. 


These families did not decide to install oil 
heaters without first assuring themselves 
that they would obtain clean, dependable, 
care-free and uniform heat. 


Both users and prospective users are con- 
vinced that no other modern appliance in 
their homes can contribute so much to the 
health, comfort and happiness of every mem- 
ber of the family. 


These are undoubtedly the reasons why you 
are also interested in heating your home 
with oil. And you are probably just as anx- 
ious to be sure of satisfaction before you go 
ahead. 


Just ask your friends 


The best way to get the facts on oil heat is 
to talk with friends and neighbors who are 
already enjoying oil heated homes. 


Observe for yourself how an oil heater oper- 


An authoritative guide to 
Satisfactory Oil Heat 


Besides visiting an oil heated home, you 
will find it he _— to read the Oil Heating 
Institute’s book entitled “Oil Heating—The 
Modern Miracle of Comfort.” 


It gives instructions on how to select an 
oil heater, and contains specifications of the 
equipment of leading manufacturers. 


Why permit valuable space in your home 
to be used any longer as a clearing-house 
for coal and ashes? 


With the facts at your disposal you may de- 
cide to join the thousands of odkine progres- 
sive home owners who are planning now to 
enjoy oil heat this winter. 


OIL HEATING INSTITUTE 


350 Madison Avenue New York 


This book is free— 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


This 80-page book, written by national au- 
thorities on oil heating and published by 
the Oil Heating Institute, was formerly dis- 
tributed at ten cents a copy to cover mail- 
ing costs. It is now free, if you request it 
on the coupon. 


ates and why it enables the home owner to ge == =e me me me ee me ee ee ee ee ee 


write heating troubles off his 
calendar forever. You will find 
your nefghbors proud of their 
oil heating system. They will 
be glad toshow it to you and to 
tell you of their experience. 














OIL HEATING INSTITUTE 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please send me, free of charge, your book en- ° 
titled “Oil Heating—The Modern Miracle of 
Comfort”’ containing instructions on how to 
select oil heating equipment. 
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AVE you ever been confronted 
| with this question: ‘Are you 

musical?’ Perhaps you have 
answered: “No, I neither sing nor 
play.” If so, your answer has shown a 
complete misunderstanding of the case. 
Because you are not a performer, it by 
no means follows that you are unmusical. 
If you have a love for music—if you have 
a desire for it—if you appreciate it, you 
may be much more musical than many 
others who both play and sing. If you are 
not already so, you certainly may become 
so. It takes three parties to make musical 
performance complete: the composer who 
created the number, the performer who 
executes it, and the listener. And to be a 
good listener is just as important 
as to be a good performer. All 
too many people listen in an en- 
tirely passive manner. They hear 
the sounds—are pleased momen- 
tarily by the physical or emo- 
tional effects that those sounds 
may have produced upon them, 
and then when the performance is 
over they very soon forget what 
they have heard. They have in 
reality missed more than they 
have received. The active listener 
is one who is able in listening, to 
recognize and follow the develop- 
ment of the structural elements 
of the composition to which he 
has listened. Anyone who so 
desires may become an “active” 
listener with little training. Keep 
the ears wide open and you will 
be fully repaid for the effort many 
times by the additional pleasure 
which music will give you. 

Just as some physical structure, 
a building or a bridge for instance, 
is constructed of certain ma- 
terials, steel girders, brick, lum- 
ber and so forth, so is a musical 
structure built of certain combina- 
tions of elements. These elements, 
three in number, are melody, har- 
mony and rhythm. 

Melody is perhaps the most 
common and best known of the 
elements. It is a succession of 
tones on different degrees of the 
scale which is commonly known 
as the “tune.” Harmony is a 
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“The language of music is infinite; it contains 
all; it is able to express all.""—Balzac. 


mony without either melody or rhythm 
as in a single chord. You may have 
rhythm without either melody or har- 
mony, as the monotonous sound pro- 
duced by a savage beating upon his 
tom-tom for instance, and you may have 
melody without harmony as a single 
voice singing alone, but you cannot have 
melody without rhythm. Rhythm is the 
constant, a regular recurring pulsation 
or accent that is felt when you listen to 
music. It is, so to speak, the “heart- 
beat” of all music. Scientists tell us that 





FOR USE IN STUDY 


For Melody 
ee TOE PATE. pee ee eee Raff 
en er ee Rubinstein 
Meditation (from Thais)...............4J Massenet 
EEA EIS A ee aoe Schubert 
MET onac end rks 635 Ge a koe wee kee Saint-Saens 
ee eae Mendelssohn 
rT eer ee ee Massenet 
For Harmony 
Ase’s Death (from Peer Gynt Suite)........ Grieq 
Pilgrim’s Chorus (from Tannhauser)...... Wagner 
Pree Ga: © - PEGs cabcicdce.cccee Rachmaninoff 
UU! eee ee Wagner 
Andante—From Quartet in G Major. .von Dittersdorf 
For Rhythm 
BOE DN Sin is deka dean cee keniihwie Paderewski 
Triumphal March (from Aida)............. Verdi 
PR ae er: Schubert 


In the Hall of the Mountain King (from Peer 
RAE DED midi as éeiicedivesd cess eane Grieg 
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on the first beat of groups of fours. 

Rhythm by itself, without melody 

or harmony, satisfies the savage and 

primitive man. Even in the savage 
tribes which have no instruments at all 
the people express themselves rhythmi- 
cally with a clap-clap of the hands and 
a stamping of the feet. Our more culti- 
vated tastes, however, are not satisfied 
by rhythm alone any more than they 
would be by melody alone or by single 
chords or harmony alone, so we have 
embodied in our music a combination of 
all the three elements. It is true that 
while in many compositions these ele- 
ments are well balanced, in many others 
some one of the elements may be pre- 
dominant. In almost any march 
or dance tune the rhythm seems 
to stand out. In nearly all songs 
the melody is most prominent. It 
would be very difficult to name 
any particular selection in 
which harmony predominates. It 
might be in some number where 
the melodic line was weak and 
where the appeal lay entirely in 
the richness of the harmonies, or 
it might be in some number where 
the melody and harmony were of 
equal importance. 


[F you desire to learn to analyze 
music and to find the elements 
of which it is made, it would be 
well to begin with the melodies. 
Take several of the old songs, 
“Annie Laurie,” “Old Kentucky 
Home,” “My Country, ’Tis of 
Thee,” or others equally well 
known, and if possible play, or 
have played the melody alone 
and do it over and over again 
until it is firmly fixed in your 
mind. Then supply the har- 
monies which are written to sup- 
port the melody and you will find 
that no matter how beautiful the 
melody may have been, the har- 
monies will give it a richness and 
a fulness that it did not have 
before. Do this also many times 
and you will soon learn to antici- 
pate certain harmonic “‘supports”’ 
and progressions at certain places 
in the number each time you hear 











Dagger Dance (from Natoma)...... Victor Herbert 

Ge TS ED nos. 50400008 496008650 Grieg 
For Balance of Elements 
' Overture to opera William Tell............ Rossini 
; Andante Cantabile (String Quartet, Op 11)..... 
Gs haeieee occ Seeeseeecescceeoseeccecs Tchaikovski 
; INE so sicko enone «es sebene nein Dvorak 
' Morning (from Peer Gynt Suite)........+..- Grieg 
i Soldiers’ Chorus (from Faust)......++++++Gounod 
i Blue Danube Waltz........see0e. seeeesee Strauss 
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combination of tones or voices, 
sounded simultaneously, and 
which resultant sound gives. a 
pleasing effect to the ear of the listener. 
In very modern writing we find employed 
tonal combinations which are very dis- 
pleasing to the ear and in which we might 
say that the tones or voices “clash’’. 
These are called “dissonances.”” A begin- 
ner, however, need not be concerned with 
dissonances as yet. Thecombinations of 
tones which are pleasing to the ear are 
called “consonances.”” Harmony serves 
as a foundation and as a background to 
melody. That is why a song sung without 
an accompaniment of any kind sounds 
“empty” or unsupported. It is the ac- 
companiment which supplies the sup- 
porting harmonies and gives the song 
fulness as a whole. You may have har- 
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rhythm is a primitive instinct and that 
nearly everyone feels it naturally. 


No all rhythm is the same. It is the 
difference in rhythm which makes 
the difference in dances. When you 
waltz, for instance, you have the pulsa- 
tions or beats in groups of threes with the 
accent or “heavy beat” on the first beat 
of each group, as one, two, three; one, 
two, three; while in the two-step and 
modern fox-trot the pulsations are in 
groups of twos with the accent on the 
first beat of each group, as one, two; one, 
two; one, two, and so forth. This same 
pulsation is felt in marches but in some 
marches we feel the heavy accent only 


it. Then as you become more 
familiar with it, you will mentally 
supply ‘and ‘hear’ these har- 
monies even tho you are merely humming 
the tune to yourself. This » Home see if 
you can feel the rhythm of the piece. If 
it is a number in which the rhythm is very 
marked such as a march, waltz or lullaby, 

ou will not have any difficulty in “feel- 
ing” the time. If you are learning to beat 
time to a number as a director does, first 
try such numbers as have a very pro- 
nounced rhythm. 

Now look at a piece of music. You will 
find the notes written on a series of five 
parallel lines called the “staff.” You will 
also find that this staff is divided into 
small sections by other lines running at 
right angles to it. These divisions of the 
staff lines are called (Cont. on page 30 
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| gave him life. Can 
you deny him this simple, wonder- 
ful gift of worthwhile living? 
Your boy depends on you to equip 
him to meet the tasks that come with 
manhood. Of all musical instruments 
none is so closely allied with his material, 
social and moral progress as is the piano. 
Send your boy out into the world 
with the gift of music—music played by 
himself upon the most wonderful of 
all musical instruments, the piano. Open 
wide this portal that leads to character, 
clean-living and leadership. Give him 


PIANO 
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a piano and let him learn to play it. 

Through his teens, through his col- 
lege years, through early manhood, in 
fact, throughout life, a knowledge of the 
piano will be an unfailing inspiration. 

Above all, it will help your boy to 
become the man you want him to be, 
and some day he will look back and 
thank you. 


Is There a Piano in Your Home? 


The bonds of home life, now and in the 
years to come, are all-important to your 
boy. The piano strengthens these ties 
becauSe it is the heart-instrument of the 







































“Being a mother 1 know so well what the 
piano means to children. Every child 
should be brought in contact with music 
through the piano. The ability to play 
the piano is something that can never 

taken away—with it gocharacter, charm 
and all those rr 3 that a mother 


wants to see most in ber children.” 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink 


American home. Look about you. 
Those homes where the making of 
music is a part of each day are the homes 
that are happiest. 


Piano Study Made Easier 


Boys and girls are quick to learn to play 
the piano under the new and pleasant 
methods of study. Your boy will enjoy 
learning to play this new way. 

Write us today for literature about 
the piano and its study that will interest 
both you and your boy—or your girl. 


National Piano Manufacturers Association 
247 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 


THE BASIC 
MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 
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The True Temper Garden Book. Your 
—_— hardware dealer will give you a copy. 


TRUE TEMPER 
Trowels and Spade 


VEN the most patient can be readily forgiven 
for using a “strong” word every time they 
break the “weak” shank of a cheap garden trowel. 





How many times has this happened to you? 


But we defy you to break the trowels and spade 
pictured below. These tools are forged from a 
solid piece of steel — they do not break. 


The price is so little more than the sheet iron 
variety that the difference is soon forgotten. 


Ask your dealer for a copy of the True Temper Garden 
Book shown above. If he cannot supply you, write our 
Dept. “G” direct. We shall also be glad to send a copy of 
the USERS’ CATALOGUE of True Temper Tools which 
describes the Right Tool for Every Task. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
General Offices— Cleveland, Ohio 
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) TRY THIS TEST 

FOR TROWELS 
Hold this one lightly 
with the handle be- 
tween the fingers. 
Ring the steel with a 
coin—try that on a 
cheap trowel—and 
take your choice. 


TRUE TEMPER 
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“measures,” and each measure contains 
a group of beats which is made by one 
acceated beat and the unaccented beat, 
or beats, which follow it. This plan of 
measuring off the music by means of 
beats which are of the same length but 
which are differently accented, gives it at 
once an orderliness and regularity which 
is pleasing to the hearer and without 
which music would be very vague and 
formless. 

When you have satisfied yourself as to 
what beats are, sing over several well- 
known tunes and try to decide for your- 
self where the accented beat comes— 
whether it is on-the first of every group 
of twos or whether it comes once every 
three counts instead. It must come in 
one or the other of these two ways. It is 
true that some measures contain six, 
eight, nine or even twelve beats, but these 
measures consists merely of groups of 
twos or threes thrown into one. 





| A Guide to Good Landscaping 


Continued from page 9 


for all of the houses in the block. The 
relationship of this area to the two other 
areas on your property is fixed also. 

The most that can be done with this 
area is to make it an attractive setting 
for the house. And this can best be 
accomplished by following the simple 
rule of putting shrubs and flowers in base 
plantings near the house foundation and 
by keeping the center of the area in lawn 
and free from flower beds. Unless the 
house is more than thirty feet back from 
the sidewalk, it is not good planning to 
put large trees on the lawn in front of the 
house. Small trees such as alders or 
hawthorns may be used for better en- 
framement of the house if something 
larger than shrubs is needed to give this 
effect. Simplicity and dignity should 
dominate this area. 

The third division of the yard is the 
private lawn or garden. As a general rule 
all the ground which you can save in 
planning the other two areas and still 
make those areas ample, may be put into 
your private lawn. As this is your out- 
door living room that part of the yard 
from which you will get the greatest 
amount of pleasure, every bit of area 
added to it means that much more pos- 


| sible use. 








Because this is a private use area, it 
must have privacy. It is likely to be 
bounded on two sides by the property 
line. On the other sides there will be the 
house and that intangible boundary be- 
tween the garden area and the service 
area. The first requisite of this area en- 
closure is often accomplished by either 
an informal hedge or a formal clipped 
hedge planted around its boundaries. 
Besides acting as a screen and physical 
boundary, the hedges will act as back- 
grounds for the plantings of hardy peren- 
nial borders which insure colorful blooms 
in your garden area. 

The planning of this garden area has 
been the subject of many writings. It 
offers an opportunity for much originality 
and this is a thing to be sought unless it 
runs into grotesqueness. Originality with 
simplicity should be the guiding prin- 
ciple of the home owner who is planning 
his garden. 

There are other general considerations 
which may be stated briefly. They may 
aid in the planning of this area. First, 
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it holds, as directed, a relationship to the 
living rooms of ‘the house as does the 
kitchen to ‘the service aréa. It is good if 
the windows of these living rooms look 
out over the garden, perhaps a garden axis | 
centering on the most important window 
of the living room. 

A second principle to be observed is 
that the sides shall be built up, the center | 
remaining open and in clear lawn or in 
lawn in which is placed a simple design | 
in stepping stones. Even if the garden is | 
devoted to flowers to the exclusion of 
lawn, the center should be kept rather | 
open and the plantings low. | 

A simple formal arrangement can be 
made in this area by planting close grow- | 
ing shrubs in a compact line around the 
exterior boundary, then a very shallow 
line of various flowering shrubs in front 
of the boundary planting and placing 
flower borders in front of the lower 
shrubs, leaving the center in good clean 
turf. If this is done the garden will seem 
larger than if it is cut up in many parts. 
There are many books dealing with small 
garden plans. Most garden magazine 
articles deal with some phase of develop- 
ing this area. The thought I present here 
is, you cannot plan it properly without 
planning the other area of your yard also. 

In planning the whole small home 
grounds the watchword is simplicity, 
while the password is dignity; they go 
hand in hand. You cannot duplicate, 
even in miniature, those grand gardens 
which go with a country estate. To try | 
to even reproduce any portion of them | 
will end in disappointment. One must 
recognize in dealing with small garden 
grounds that he is working with a simple 
cottage garden and that beauty in its 
design rests primarily in its simplicity. 

But before planning any shrub plant- 
ings, tree locations, or flower borders, do | 
what any good builder does, get the frame- | 
work right. And that framework lies in | 
designing three areas, planning their 
relationship to each other and to the 
house. With these well established, well 
planned, you may approach the planning 
of plantings with an assurance that the 
primary foundation on which you are to 
build is sound. 

Plan your yard in three parts. Then 
unto these add such other beauty as you 
vill. But start with this functional, foun- 
dation planning if you hope to achieve | 
he best development of your home 
grounds. 














Little Jane Howard of Edgewater, Colorado is | 
a great worker. See how she smiles when | 
permitted to carry a basket of leaves 
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You can have safety from fire—just as easily—at no 
extra cost—by using Sheetrock, the fireproof wallboard. 


FIREPROOF - INSULATING - VERMIN-PROOF - NON- 
WARPING - TIME-TESTED - TAKING ANY DECORA- 
TION - EASY TO PUT UP AND PUT UP TO STAY 


Sheetrock is made from gypsum rock, %%-inch thick, 
with square folded edges for nailing strength and 
perfect union. 


The exclusive USG reinforced joint system provides 
smooth flat surfaces for any decoration, wallpaper, paint, 
or Textone, the plastic paint for tone and texture. 


The USG Sheetrock brand on the back of every sheet is 
your protection. Made by the United States Gypsum 
Company. Your local dealer sells sheetrock. 

Sheetrock bears the inspection stamp of 

the Underwriter’s Laboratories, Inc. 
UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. 2, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


SHEETROCK 


FIREPROOF...INSULATING 
Made by the United States Gypsum Company 


UNITED STATES Gypsum COMPANY, Dept. 2, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 
S Please send me booklet, ‘Sheetrock Walls.” 
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© Jhose Ftarmful “Harmless” Daseases 


ACH year, some time after the 

Christmas holidays, every moth- 

er of young children digs herself 
in for a two or three months’ cam- 
paign against the “children’s dis- 
eases.” Primary and_ kindergarten 
teachers prepare for decimated ranks, 
and even in the upper grades the onward 
press of education *stumbles and halts 
while relays of boys and girls enjoy a 
course of measles, whooping-cough, chick- 
enpox or diphtheria. 

Except for the last named, the chil- 
dren’s diseases have been regarded pretty 
philosophically with the exception of 
the interval when the individual is enter- 
taining them. They are a time-honored 
institution of childhood, and so strong 
has this feeling been that a generation 
ago mothers deliberately exposed their 
children in the desire to get the inevitable 
over with as soon as possible. 

That practice, however, fell into dis- 
repute when numbers of these needlessly 
exposed children succumbed to the dis- 
ease. For the “harmless’’ children’s dis- 
eases do not appear so innocent upon 
closer investigation. Dear old measles, 
most familiar of them all, has a death 
rate of 4 or 5 percent, 85 percent of which 
strikes children under three. Whooping- 
cough has a high death rate among chil- 
dren under three. Diphtheria, which is a 
children’s disease, was a terrible thing 
until anti-toxin was developed, and is still 
to be dreaded. Of the “harmless” dis- 
eases, only chicken-pox and mumps can 
prove fairly clear title to the name, and 
even the latter, tho not a menace to life, 
in rare cases is accompanied by painful 
and alarming complications. 

That is why the friends of childhood 
among whom the pediatricians surely 
rank high—are urging now that children 
be protected against the ravages of the 
“harmless” diseases. The means are 
being developed rapidly, It remains for 





The schoolroom is all too good a clearing house for the exchange of contagious disease germs. 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


A Pediatrician Tells How 
We May Stamp Them Out 


parents to make use of the protective 


measures that are available in the office 
of any physician. 

Probably no one can speak with greater 
authority on this subject than Dr. P. C. 
Jeans, head of the department of pedia- 
trics at the State University of Iowa and 
head of the pediatric division of the 
famous children’s hospital of that insti- 
tution. An epidemic which means dis- 
comfort and annoyance to the average 
community would spell nothing less than 
disaster in a children’s hospital, filled 
as it is with patient after patient lacking 
the stamina to withstand an infection. 
The 4 or 5 percent measles mortality, 
for instance, might become 50 percent 
under such conditions. And so the leaders 
at the Iowa City institution have gone 
into the matter of protection and preven- 
tion most thoroly and have checked 
results on thousands of cases. 

As a result of his experience, Doctor 
Jeans is an exponent of serums and 
vaccines as the only practical method of 
immunizing or preventing, and especially 
does he urge that children under three be 
protected by their use. For the members 


‘of the public and of the medical profes- 


sion who question the use of serums (he 
says he has never heard of a case where 
a vaccine proved dangerous) Doctor 
Jeans has this answer: 


T has been established beyond doubt 

that quarantine will not stamp out 
contagious diseases. They are all com- 
municated in the same way, from mouth» 
to mouth and nose to nose, and anyone 
who has the disease is a danger source. 
The known cases can be quarantined, but 
there are people called carriers, who dis- 


seminate germs without themselves 
having the disease, or who have it in 
such slight form that it is not detected. 
The most rigid quarantine would not 
avail against unrecognized carriers. 
“We must consider too that once a 
contagious disease has been contracted, 
little can be done to check it, unless we 
fall back upon anti-toxins. Immuniza- 
tion, therefore, is the only safe and prac- 
tical way of dealing with contagion. 
“Let us take diphtheria to show how 
the serum is obtained and how it is used. 
The trouble in this disease is made by 
toxins or poisons which are absorbed by 
the body from the site of the local dis- 
ease. If this toxin is injected into an 
animal in large quantities, death follows. 
If, however, not enough is given to kill, 
anti-bodies develop in the animal which 
overcome the toxin. 


‘THs protective material is called 
anti-toxin. After recovery from the 
first dose, larger and larger doses are 
given until the animal has gained a high 
state of immunity. The immunity sub- 
stance of anti-toxin is contained in the 
blood serum. The injection of the serum 
from an immunized animal into a human 
being confers immunity to the individual, 
with the effect of curing diphtheria if 
present, or of preventing its inception as 
long as anti-toxin remains in the body. 
This is known as passive immunization. 

“The effect of anti-toxin, however, 
lasts only about three weeks. It is ex- 
tremely valuable for an exposed sus- 
ceptible person or one who has contracted 
the disease, but it has no further use. But 
when toxin and anti-toxin are mixed, the 
toxin is neutralized so that it is entirely 
safe, but it is still capable of developing 
the protective substances, and perma- 
nent immunization is obtained. This is 
usually accomplished by three injections 
at short intervals. (Cont. on p. 84 


Immunization, says 


Doctor Jeans, is the only safe and practical way of dealing with contagion 
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or those who 
really mean ~~ 


Holland Vaporized Warm Air Circulating 
Systems supply the kind of air that protects 
the health of the whole family. Those who 
really mean health first know how important 
it is that the air should be continuously cir- 
culated, evenly warmed and tempered with 
moisture as is done by the Holland System. 
Any physician will tell you how important 
these features are. 


The Holland Humidifier—an exclusive 
patented Holland feature—automatically 
vaporizes sufficient moisture and tempers and 
cleanses the air as it circulates. The Holland 
tt itself is installed by the trained 

lland men who operate the 522 Holland 
Factory Branches according to the standards 
established by this company. 


Thus Holland service is uniform from coast 
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to coast. It makes no difference whether you 
deal with a Branch in Boston or Seattle — 
Duluth or Ailanta. In every case you deal 
with a trained man and with a company 
which assumes undivided responsibility for 
the satisfactory operation of your heating 
system, no matter which branch serves you. 


To make doubly sure of your satisfaction, every 
Holland Heating System is directly guaranteed 
by the Holland Furnace Company. That is 
why our business doubled every second year 
until we became the Largest Installers of Fur- 
naces in the World and are now growing faster 
than ever before. Plan with a Holland man 
for you, Dass home ae Seeding system. Phone the 
nearest ch or mail the coupon for our 
book Bom heating. We havea special propo- 
sition for contractors and builders. Write today. 


HOLLAND FURNACE COMPANY, Home Office: HOLLAND, MICH. 


Holland 
“Furnaces 


Name 


HOLLAND FURNACE CO., Holland, Mich. 
Without obligation 
Booklet, “How to Heat Your Home for Health and 


World’s Largest Installers of Furnaces 
3 Factories: Holland, Mich.; Cedar Rapids, lowa; Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Glazed apricots with ham give a touch of color 
to the meal 


ITH no other foods are there 

greater possibilities for the blend- 

ing of flavors than with meats and 
fruits. The widespread popularity of 
lamb chop and pineapple by those eating 
to grow thin is an instance. Luckily this 
and other attractive ways of using meat 
and fruit are by no means limited to 
those who diet. One rule only must 
always guide: in combining two or more 


















Crisp sausages encircled 
with browned apple rings 


add zest to breakfast. At right, planked ham- 
burger bordered with broiled bananas is an 


economical dish 


foods each should enhance rather than 
detract from the flavor of the other. 

There are good reasons for combining 
meats and fruits. Fruit gives the tartness 
and contrast in flavor so much desired 
with meats. Familiar examples are cran- 
berry jelly with chicken, apple sauce 
with pork, and mint jelly with lamb. 
Furthermore, fruit imparts a touch of 
color to the dish which means much in 
its appeal to the taste. This appeal, the 
fruit acid, and the meat extracts, are all 
stimulants to good digestion. 

Lastly there is the desirable effect of 
fruit acids in giving increased tenderness 
to the meat. This result is accomplished 
in two ways, either by marinating before 
cooking or by adding fruit or fruit juice 
to the meat during the cooking. 

To marinate, a marinade dressing is 
used. This usually consists of three parts 
of acid to one part of oil or melted fat. 
For the acid, lemon juice is usually the 
first choice but vinegar is often used. 
Other acid fruit juice may be substituted 
in part if the flavor blends with the meat 
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to be cooked. An illustra- 
tion of this is ham soaked in 
grape juice, or tongue in vinegar 
left from sweet pickles. A more 
unusual illustration of using an acid is 
liver soaked in buttermilk or tomato 
juice several hours before cooking. By 
this method beef or pork liver takes on 
the quality of veal liver. When soaking 
meat in a marinade add salt and other 
seasonings desired, depending, of course, 
upon the kind of meat and the cut. 
When it comes to cooking there are 
different ways in which the fruit may be 
combined with the meat. Basting with 
fruit juice is an excellent method too often 
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De Snteresting (Combinations 


0 
mt Meats J ruts 


GUDRUN CARLSON 


have gained general approval there are 
others less known for which a taste can 
be cultivated, giving added zest to meal 
planning. Here are some of them: 

For pork tenderloin, a stuffing of 
bananas is worth trying. 

When serving a pork roast or baked 
ham, place around it steamed apples 
which have been cored and stuffed with 
banana before cooking. 

Bananas quartered, dipped in flour, 
and sauted may be arranged around a 
pork tenderloin or pork chops. Alternate 
these with sauted slices of apple. 

Sliced pineapple sauted, or crushed 
pineapple added to the gravy is tempting 
with pork or ham, whether roasted or 
broiled, and with baked spareribs too. 

Ham baked in grape juice has justly 
won much favor. 

With beef, fruit is possibly a little less 
adaptable but these very good combina- 
tions should be included: 

When pot roast is almost done, add 
cranberry sauce to the gravy in the pro- 
portion of one part of sauce to two parts 
of gravy. 

Beef liver baked in one piece with a 
stuffing of apple and prunes is surprisingly 
good. 

Sauted pears with beef steak, and 















overlooked. Juices from fresh or cooked 
fruit, melted jelly, cider, and sweet pickle 
vinegar are appropriate for various meats; 
to cite a few examples, apple juice over 
pork roast, pineapple juice over ham, 
prune juice over pot roast, and spiced 
fruit juice over tongue. When the juice 
is too thick, dilute it with water. The 
juice should be hot. 

It is well to add melted fat or meat 
drippings also since the juice and fat 
together will give a fine glazed appear- 
ance to baked or roasted meat. When the 
fruit is cooked with the meat, the liquid 
and fat in the pan will of course serve for 
basting. 

Cooking meat and fruit together is a 
valuable phase of cookery deserving of 
more attention than is usually bestowed 
upon it. While some of the combinations 


sauted. bananas with beef tenderloin 
or planked hamburger steak will surely 
call for a second serving. 

Beef steak cooked casserole style with 
apricots, seasoned with celery, onion, 
and lemon, is decidedly unusual. 

Heart braised with prunes, or tongue 
boiled, the skin removed and then braised 
with a spiced currant sauce for a few 
minutes will never go begging. 

Lamb and mutton need not be forever 
limited to mint sauce or jelly. With a 
mutton roast, bake apples, basting them 
with the fat and liquid in the pan. A 
spoonful of spiced currants, currant jelly, 
or tart apple jelly added to a lamb or 
mutton gravy gives a needed tang. Cold 
lamb combined with pineapple and celery 
makes a different version of a meat salad. 

Fruit in stuffings is best known as it is 
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served with game and poultry, but is by 
no means limited to these meats. 

For pork there is the combination of 
chestnuts and sour apples. For veal, 
chicken, turkey, or duck, raisin stuffing is 
a first choice. Nuts are often added also, 
usually chestnuts or walnuts. For veal 
birds a raisin or prune stuffing can be 
chosen. 

Reversing the order, meat with fruit is 
also possible. Apples baked with a saus- 
age stuffing are most tempting on crispy 
fall mornings. Sausage or chopped 
bacon make much improvement in an 
apple stuffing for game. 

The sauce or gravy when served with 
a meat dish should give the finishing 
touch. Seasoning is very important, and 





fruit again adds to the list of possible 
variations. When fruit is used for basting, 
some flavor of course goes into the gravy. 
In other cases the fruit or juice may be 
added directly. Sometimes there is a 
bit of left-over jelly, fruit juice, spiced 
fruit or stewed fruit on hand which seems 
to serve no particular purpose. Here is a 
chance to practice a little thrift and inci- 
dentally add a new touch to an old dish. 


O not hesitate to experiment a little 

with this idea of untried food combina- 
tions. To start off, a few suggestions for 
sauces are added here. 

Curry sauce may be varied with a sea- 
soning of celery, onion, apple, and a bit of 
chutney. 

Pineapple sauce with pork sausage is 
often called Hawaiian sausage. Fry the 


sausage, make a gravy, and lastly add , 


canned crushed pineapple. 

Orange sauce which contains sections of 
orange 1s excellent with tongue. 

Brown sauce with currant jelly is made 
by melting one-fourth cupful of jelly in 
one cupful of brown sauce. Serve this 
with tongue, veal, or ham. 

Sour sauce for tongue is varied by the 
use of raisins, chopped cherries, prunes, 
or grapes. 

Raisin sauce is best for pork, ham, veal, 
tongue, or heart. 

Apple sauce for pork is delightfully 
changed by adding raisins and grated 
lemon rind. 

Apart from the foregoing methods of 
preparing meats and fruits together, 
there is always a choice of many indi- 
vidual fruit dishes to accompany the 
meat course. Such dishes include fruit 
fritters, ices and sherbets, jellies and 
jams, pickles and relishes and the ever- 
favored fruit salads. A rather unusual 
accompaniment is a gelatine mold made 
a sweet pickle sirup and chopped 
ruits. 

To make a molded pick:e jelly the fol- 
lowing basic recipe is very good: 

1 tablespoonful of gela- 1% cupful of cold water 

1 ated ce ieee sirup, left over from 


Soak the gelatine in cold water, add to 
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the hot sirup, stir till the gelatine is dis- 
Add chopped 


apples, 


solved, and then cool. 


pickled fruit—peaches, pears, 
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A variation of this jelly, which is par- 


ticularly appealing on a warm fall day, is 
to chop two or three kinds of meat, left- 








Above, braised veal heart with 
juicy prunes is even better 
than it sounds 


Mutton chop topped with a 

pineapple slice and molded 

mint jelly, at left, proves an 
attractive dish 


quinces, or a combination of two or three 
of these. Pour the mixture into a square 
flat mold and let stand in a cold place 
three to four hours or longer. When 
ready to serve, turn it out and cut into 
squares or diamond shapes, and serve as 

a garnish with the 


a meat or even as 
' a salad. 







overs, perhaps, and mold them in the jelly. 

As a starting point in adding more meat 
and fruit dishes to the daily meals, here 
are a few recipes. It will be noted that 
these are suited to different meals. 

Baked Ham Slice With Glazed Apricots 

Bake a thick slice of ham in your 
favorite way or by the following method: 

Select a slice of ham about three- 
fourths of an inch thick, place in a round 
casserole, cover with milk and bake 
about one and one-half hours. 

Half an hour before the ham is done, 
cover the top with a layer of halved 
apricots which have first been heated a 
few minutes in a thick sirup. Dried 
apricots soaked till soft are very satis- 
factory. Stick a few whole cloves around 
the edges of the ham, and continue bak- 
ing one-half hour. The apricots will 
brown and slightly caramelize, in a man- 
ner most enticing. (Continued on page 86 


Little Mary Jane is developing 
early an interest in good cooking 
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FFB DIAMOND VELVET 


has a fibre bearing 


at the top of the socket—where the load rests 
—and at the bottom where side strain is encoun- | 
tered. Outwears any other form of bearing. 


Fitted with Feltoid wheels 
marring and gouging. 





to insure against 





The very particular housekeeper has 
learned through bitter experience that 
casters, not price, determine the life 
span of furniture. 


When furniture rolls and turns easily — 
smoothly—quietly—as it always does 
on Bassicks—there is no strain on fur- 
niture—or floors. Thus does house- 
cleaning lose much of its terror. 


On good furniture—in good hardware 
stores—you will always find Bassicks. 
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A triangular dust - mop 
which goes unprotestingly 
into all corners is a worthy 
ally of the vacuum cleaner 
in making living rooms 
dustless. The handle is 
adjustable to any angle, and 
the metal frame is cloth 
covered to avoid scratching 
furniture or floors 


Have you ever been tempted to use 
unsightly tacks to hang pictures, 
mirrors, tapestries and the like 
on your walls? Here are two sets 
of reasons why you should not. 


| The sturdy hooks come in four 
| sizes, supporting weights of 10, 


BasSick casters 


Sng. S. G, Bus. OF. 4 Division of Stewart Warner 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


For thirty-one years leading makers of Better Casters 
Sor home, office, boiel, Lospital, warehouse and factory 


20, 50 and 100 pounds respec- 

tively. The two smallest sizes are 

shown, actual size, in the illus- 

trations. The glass-headed push 

pins with sharp steel points come 
in two sizes as illustrated 
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A convenient long handle, which 
does away with the necessity for 
slooping, is only one of the attrac- 
tions of this dust pan. It is 
sturdily constructed of steel with 
a tempered steel edge, and is 


Sinished in either black or blue 























Immediately below is a split 
duster of fine, soft yarn, de- 
signed for the convenient dust- 
ing of chair rounds, spindles 
and the like, but just as effi- 
cient for dusting flat surfaces. 
Below it is a soft hair brush 
for dusting walls, ceilings, 
tops of doors and windows, 
etc. Its handle is 54 inches long 





A permanent solulion of the 
garbage disposal problem is de- 
picted at the left, in the form of a 
stationary incinerator in which 
garbage can be burned without 
odor once a day. Models burning 
either gas or kerosene may be had, 
and special types are available 
for installation in old houses 
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“FLOOR CHARACTER 
_. Now any type of room can have it 


An Interview with Lurelle V. A. Guild 


Artist and Decorator 





F loor character—how few 
rooms have it! ‘Expensive,’ 
says one home-planner. ‘Hard 
to secure,’ says another. 

“Yet the floor in this en- 
trance hall has character; and 
this floor character was neither 
expensive nor hard to secure. 
Note how emphatically it sets 
the spirit or decorative key of 
the entire house at the spot 
where visitors enter. 

“The desire for more indi- 
vidual floor effects, the wish 
for a floor with personality of 
its own, has developed this 
new kind of embossed inlaid 
linoleum. In it is preserved 
the artistry of an actual tile 
floor even to the mortar divi- 
sions that are pressed slightly 
into the surface of the 














linoleum. 

“To the decorator such a 
floor offers the color, the charm of design, 
the clever variation of shades found in 
pottery tiles. To the home-owner this 
design and other new linoleum patterns 
arean aid to beauty, dignity, even to self- 
expression in room decoration. I have 
even seen patterns in which motifs were 
placed among the tiles as accents. 

“Modern linoleum places the gift of 








Acomer of a’dining-room in a modern apartment 
done in the Spanish manner. Armstrong’s Marble 
Tile Linoleum No. 70 is the color base. 








— 





bright color in your hands—more durable 
color, for with it your floor character 
can be permanently laid in place.” 


7 7 7 


Piiniiisiirs Embossed Inlaid Lino- 
leum, which appears on the floor of this 
entrance hall, is an exclusive Armstrong 
creation. But it is only one of many de- 
signs—inset Jaspés, quarry tiles, marble- 
ized patterns, embossed plain linoleum 
— from which you can choose. 

These patterns, from the heaviest 
grade of Armstrong’s Inlaid Linoleum 
to inexpensive printed patterns of 
authentic design, are now on display 
at good furniture, department, or lino/ 
leum stores. Your local merchant will 
be glatl to show them to you, and to 
quote prices whether on a small sewing- 
room or for your entire house. 


Different from any floor you know—Armstrong’s Embossed 

Inlaid Linoleum No. 6018. Cemented in place over builders’ 

deadening felt, waxed and polished, this attractive floor is 
also a lifetime, built-in floor. 


7 : 7 


This book will help you plan decoration 


Hazel Dell Brown’s “The Attractive 
Home — How to Plan Its Decoration” 
tells her simple method for planning 
correct color schemes. In its 32 pages 
you will find many full-color illustra- 
tions of modern home interiors and an 
offer of Mrs. Brown’s free, personal 
service if you are building or redeco- 
rating. Sent anywhere in the United 
States on receipt of 10 cents to cover 
mailing costs. (In Canada, 20 

cents.) Address Armstrong Gncie’s 
Cork Company, Linoleum sbrbpte 


Division, 929 College Ave., (A) 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Ammstrongs Linoleum 
x for wery floor in the house » 
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The illustration above shows — Puritan Doulton 
Cretonne “‘Ludlow’’ Sunfast and Washable in mf 
lov: 1; color combinations on a natural gro 


Use the services of FREE 
Our Expert Decorator 
Thousands of women have used the 
expert services of Miss Rosalie Norton 
this past year. She has helped them 


to correily, yet inexpensively, decorate 
their homes. 


Even from Hawaii We Have 
Requests for this FREE Service 
Read This One:— 


“I want to make my home cheerful. | 
The warm climate makes cool, restful | 
colors necessary. Will you please send 

me decorative scheme, samples of | 
suitable Puritan Cretonne, etc. They | 
must be sunfast and washable.” 


And, of course, 


Puritan Doulton Cretonnes 
and Puritan Pastel Prints are 
Sunfast and Washable 


—Guaranteed 





If this service interests YOU, why 
not ask our Miss Norton for her ex- 
pert advice on one of your rooms, 


ritan (yetonnes 


Send for this book that 
tells how to make win- 
dow draperies, slip 
covers, lampshades, 
valances and many dec- 
orative articles, 










F. A. Foster & Co., Inc., Dept. bet 
330 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send Puritan Color Scheme at no charge 
tome) I enclose 25¢ tor booklet 0 


Living RoomO KitchenO High... 
Dining Room Medium Low....0 
Bedroom ...... O Large... Sunny.O 
S.unroom...... OO Small....0 North. 


Name 
NIN: scchisintlebincelaaiiie — 
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Ofhe (Yooks Round ‘Table 


Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens Readers 


This is your department and its value depends upon the 


help of every good cook in ou: family, 
ished recipes. We will pay for every one used. 


ite unpubl 


Sunday Night Supper 


4 or 5 boiled potatoes 4 tablespoonfuls of salad 
16 teaspoonful of salt oil 
4% teaspoonful of pep- 1 onion, grated 
per 2 cans of sardines 
1 tablespoonful of vine- Lemon juice 
gar Parsley 


When boiling potatoes for Saturday or 
Sunday dinner, boil four or five extra 
ones for the salad. While they are boiling 
put into a bowl the salt, pepper, and vine- 


| gar, and stir until the salt is dissolved. 
_ Add salad oil and stir until smooth. Add 


the grated onion, and slice into this the 
hot potatoes. Toss them until they have 
absorbed every particle of the dressing. 


| Put them on a cold dish and put away ina 


cool.place. At serving time dust the salad 
with finely chopped parsley, cover the top 
with sardines and sprinkle over it some 
lemon juice.—D. C. R., California. 


Yum Yum Cake 

Into a saucepan put one-half cupful of 
butter, one cupful of sugar, one and one- 
half cupfuls of water, two squares of 
chocolate (or six tablespoonfuls of cocoa) 
and one-half teaspoonful of cinnamon. 
Stir over the fire until it boils, then cool 
and add two cupfuls of flour sifted with 
two level teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
and one-half teaspoonful of salt. lay, 


_ add one-half teaspoonful of vanilla. 


Turn into a loaf pan and bake three- 


| quarters of an hour in a slow oven (325 


degrees).—Mrs. H. E. H., Massachusetts. 


Bacon Muffins 
Y% pound of bacon 1% cupfuls of milk 
1 tablespoonful of sugar 214 cupfuls of flour 
1 well beaten egg 5 teaspoonfuls of bak- " 
% teaspoonful of salt ing powder 
Cut bacon into small pieces and fry 
until crisp. Cream together 2 table- 


spoonfuls of the bacon fat with the sugar, 


| and add the well beaten egg with the milk. 


Sift baking powder and salt with the flour. 
Stir into the first mixture and fold in the 
bacon. Pour into greased muffin pans 
and bake twenty-five minutes in a moder- 
ate oven (375 degrees).—Mrs. F. E. W., 
Illinois. 

Bran or Health Bread 


1 egg, well beaten \% teaspoonful of salt 
¥§ cupful of brown sugar 1 cupful of bran 
2 tablespoonfuls of mo- 2 cupfuls of graham 


lasses flour 
2 tablespoonfuls of 1% teaspoonfuls of 
melted butter soda 
1% cupfuls of sour milk 
or buttermilk 
Mix in order given and pour in greased 
baking tin. Bake one hour at 350 degrees. 
Dates and raisins may be added if de- 
sired.—Miss A. L. W., New York. 


Prune and Nut Ice Cream 


Soak one pound of prunes overnight 
in one quart of cold water. Cook until 
soft in same water, adding to it as it boils 
away. Remove stones, put pulp thru 
a sieve. Add one and one-half pounds of 
sugar, one cupful of lemon juice, one-half 
cupful of chopped nuts and one-half pint 
of thick cream whipped stiff, and one- 
quarter teaspoonful of salt. Freeze as 
any other ice cream.—Mrs. M. H., 
Kansas. 


Send in your favor- 


Surprise Tarts 


1 cupful of shortening 1 teasnoonful of baking 
14 cupful of boiling poder 

water Salt 
3 cupfuls of flour 1 piat of conserves 


To make the crust, melt the shortening 
in the cupful of boiling water in a mixing 
bowl. Add the sifted dry ingredients, 
and mix with a spoon. Roll out as for 
pie, cut out with a rather large cookie 
cutter and place 1 tablespoonful of con- 
serve on one tart and cover with another, 
pressing the edges together. Bake at 400 
degrees until light brown.—Mrs. A. C. 
W., Oregon. 


Baked Beans 


1 quart of navy beans ‘6 tablespoonfuls of mo- 
% teaspoonful of mus- lasses 

tard 4 cupful of vinegar 
1 tablespoonful of salt 1 onion (chopped fine) 
¥% teaspoonful of pep- 34 pound of bacon (cut 

per in pieces) 
4 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

Parboil the beans and drain. Add the 
other ingredients, and bake in a covered 
bean pot four or five hours, in a slow 
oven (300 degrees)—Mrs. W. S. T., 
Pennsylvania. 

Dried Corn 

Use corn which has just been gathered. 
Cut from the cob and scrape the cob well. 
To each 8 pints of corn add 1% cupful of 
sugar, 14 cupful of salt, and 1 cupful of 
milk or % cupful of cream. Stir to- 
gether in a shallow pan and let cook for 
twenty minutes after it starts to boil, 


stirring all the time to prevent burning. © 


Spread out on plates and dry in the sun 
ora dryer. When ready to use it requires 
only a little water and short cooking. 
If desired, more butter and cream and a 
dash of pepper may be added. This 
recipe is a great improvement on the old 
method of drying corn.—Miss R. P. B., 
Indiana. 


Mush Rolls 
4 cupfuls of water 16 cake of dry yeast 
1 tablespoonful of salt % cupful of lard 


14 cupfuls of cornmeal 1% cupful of sugar 
Flour 

In the morning make a thin mush of 
the cornmeal, salt and 3 cupfuls of water. 
When cool, add the sugar and the yeast 
which has soaked over night in 1 cupful 
of warm water. Mix into a soft batter. 
Add the lard, which has been softened. 
Mix thoroly and set in a warm place. 
In the evening mix to a very stiff dough 
and knead thoroly. Put in a warm place 
to rise. Knead down at bed-time, and 
again in the morning, after which the 
dough may be placed in a very cold place 
(just above freezing) ani kept for several 
days. When rolls are wanted, cut off a 
portion of dough and place on the bread- 
board, rolling it out into a sheet %4 inch 
thick. Cut into 3-inch squares, placing 
them one at a time in a heated, gen- 
erously greased pan and turn quickly, 
allowing each side to become well-larded. 
Then fold together in pocketbook style. 
They will rise very quickly in a warm 
temperature and will bake in fifteen min- 
utes (at 400 degrees) to a delicious brown. 
Serve hot.—Mrs. W. F. N., Missouri. 
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“MARVELOUS -::: 


this new mattress gives the most restful sleep” 


Mrs. Morcan BELMONT 
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Mrs. BeLtmont’s Country House Beproom 
at Old Westbury, Long Island, is in orchid, jade and Chinese pink. 
Her French furniture is old ivory. Her Simmons Bed is Model No. 
1541, in ivory, with Simmons Spring and Simmons Beautyrest Mattress. 
The latter Mrs. Belmont pronounces “simply marvelous.” 


Steichen 




















Mrs. Morcan BeLMont 
has an unusually vivid, fascinating 
personality. Horses and dogs are 
her hobbies. She is a familiar figure 
at Belmont Park races and polo 
matches, and at the smart Bath and 


Tennis Club at Palm Beach 


| SIMMONS Bes. 






























N my country house bedroom,” says Mrs. 
Morgan Belmont, “I determined to have 
supreme comfort, without extravagant expense. 
I got it—with that perfect mattress known as 
the Beautyrest! It gives the most restful sleep.” 


No wonder this mattress is a success! It was 
perfected by Simmons, largest makers of beds, 
springs, mattresses. Its unique construction— 
fine steel coils buried in luxurious upholstering 
—gives buoyancy that is “well, simply marvel- 
ous,” as Mrs. Belmont says. 

In furniture and department s:ores you will find this 
greatly improved Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50; Rocky 
Mountain Region and West, $41.50; hair upholstered, $60 
to $100. Sifmmons Beds, $10 to $60; Springs, $7 to $60. Look 


for the name “Simmons.” The Simmons Company, New 
York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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»Sprincs-- MATTRESSES 
{ BUILT FOR 














Nore Resitient Wire Coirs 
hidden within luxurious uphol- 
stering—these give the Beauty- 
rest its magic buoyancy! Ex- 
tending to the very mattress 
edge they hold it smart, clean- 
cut. You can sit on the sides— 
they won’t be crushed. And 
best of all, these firm square 
edges endure! “The perfect 
mattress,” Mrs. Belmont calls it. 


Mrs. Belmont’s boudoir chair is 
in orchid linen, piped with jade 


SLEEP } 
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Your 


windows can 
be as beautiful 
as this one— 


Bean vogue for decorative curtain rods 

is making it easy for women to have 
their windows notably beautiful — if they 
select Judd Drapery Fixtures. For these fix- 
tures include the very newest designs, not only 
in decorative iron rods and polychrome wooden 
curtain poles, but also in metal cornices and 
tie-backs as well as the famous Judd Bluebird 
Curtain Rods. With any of these popular fix- 
tures you can achieve in your home-windows 
the same smart effects that the interior deco 
rators prepare for their clientele. 


All Judd Drapery Fixtures are well designed, 
to be at once beautiful and practical; they are 
well made; they are conveniently packed— 
look for the name Judd or ask for Judd Drapery 
Fixtures when you are buying, and insure the 
success of your window-draping. 


Judd Drapery Fixtures, including the pop- 





ular Bluebird Rods, are for sale at hardware 
and department stores throughout the country. 
Ask for them by name. H. L. Judd Company, 
Inc., 87 Chambers Street, New York, N: Y. 
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A Judd Decorated Iron Rod and a 

“—< Judd Bluebird Curtain Rod sup- 

2d the foundation for this smart 

window-hanging of blue, rose and 
tan taffeta and cream net. 





a The circle shows the 
Judd three stiffening ribs, 
Decorated an exclusive fea- 
Iron Fixture ture that prevents 


numbered sagging. 


’ 957-725-960, 


used in the win- 

dow above. It 

comes with square 

or round poles and 
may be had in a 
choice of finishes. 
Write for our free Book- 
lets “Twenty-eight 
Suggestions for Beauti- 
ful Windows™ and 
“Wrought Iron — and 
the Window Beautiful.” 


Drapery 


JUDD kur 
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Hollyhock House Pear or Apple 


nserve 

4 pounds of peeled and cored pears or apples 

\% pound of seeded raisins 

1 pound (large can) of crushed pineapple 

Thin yellow peel of 1 lemon 

Thin yellow peel of 1 large orange 

Juice of 3 lemons 

Juice of 2 oranges 

3 pounds of granulated sugar 

1 pound of English walnut meats coarsely chopped 

1 cupful of water if fruit is not very juicy 

Wash lemon and orange and take yel- 
low peel off thin, cover with boiling water, 
cook until tender, drain, and chop. Run 
the cored and peeled pears thru food 
chopper. Mix all but the nutmeats to- 
gether, cook slowly for an hour, or until 
the pears are tender, then add nutmeats 
and cook thirty minutes longer. This 
conserve will keep well in a stone jar, 
but it is well to put a piece of parch- 
ment paper under the cover. It may be 
made in the winter from winter pears or 
apples, or in the fall when pears and 
apples are at their best.—Miss C. M. A., 
New York. 


Poppy Seed Cake 


1%. cupful of poppy seed 2 cupfuls of sifted flour 
34 eupful of milk 2 teaspoonfuls of bak- 
1% cupfuls of sugar ing powder 
34 cupful of melted but- 4 egg whites 

ter, or butter andlard 


Soak poppy seed in milk for two hours. 
Add other ingredients in order given, 
folding in the stiffly beaten egg whites 
last. Bake in layers at 375 degrees, and 
put together with the following filling: 


2 tablespoonfuls of flour 1 cupful of milk 
3 or 4 tablespoonfuls of Salt 
sugar Vanilla 
Yolks of 2 eggs 


Cook until thick. Frost the take with 
icing made of the yolks of 2 eggs mixed 
with powdered sugar, butter and a little 
cream.—Miss C. Z., Wisconsin. 

Peach Custard Pie 

Line a pie tin with pastry made accord- 
ing to your favorite recipe. Cut peaches 
(either fresh or canned) into eighths and 
arrange in the pan asfor Dutch AppleCake. 
Break three eggs into a pint bowl, beat 
lightly, add % cupful of sugar and fill the 
bowl with milk. Pour this custard over 
the peaches, sprinkle with a dash of cin- 
namon and bake in a slow oven (375 
degrees). Serve very cold.—H. 8.°M., 
Washington. 


Log Cabin Dessert 

4 egg whites 

1 teaspoonful vanilla 

\% pound of soft marsh- 
mallows 


1 pint of thin cream 

%{ cupful of sugar 

4 teaspoonful of salt 

1 tablespoonful of gela- 


tine 1 cupful of candied or 
\{ eupful of cold water maraschino cherries 
Lady fingers 


Heat the cream. Add sugar, salt, and 
the gelatine which has been soaked in the 
cold water. Stir until sugar and gelatine 
are dissolved, then place over ice or cold 
water, stirring until the mixture begins 
to stiffen. 

Beat the egg whites until they are stiff. 
Add vanilla, the marshmallows cut in 
pieces, and the cherries cut in quarters. 
Add this mixture to the gelatine cream, 
and mix thoroly. Turn into an oblong 
mold—a small bread pan will do nicely— 
and chill for several hours. Unmold onto 
a large dish or platter and lay lady fingers 
over it to look like a log cabin. Marsh- 
mallows held together with toothpicks 
may be used to hold the roof soit weg be 
pointed in the cénter, on top of which 
place “one marshmallow. At the four 
corners of the platter place mounds of 
stiffly beaten cream and from each mound 
have a tiny flag flying.—Mrs. H. B., 
Michigan. 
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Graham Pudding . 

¥ cupful of butter 1 teaspoonful of salt 

4 cupful of molasses \% teaspoonful of soda 

1 egg 1 cupful of raisins, 

a cupfuls of graham chopped 

our 

Melt butter, add molasses and egg well 
beaten. Mix and sift together the dry 
ingredients and add, with the raisins. 


Turn into a buttered mold, cover and |= 
steam from two to two and one-half |: 


hours. Serve with this lemon sauce: 


Lemon Sauce 
1 cupful of sugar Juice of 1 lemon 
\% ecupful of butter Grated rind of about 
1 egg half a lemon 
\% cupful of boiling water 


Cream butter and sugar, and beat in 
the well-beaten egg. Add lemon juice and 
grated rind. Beat well and add the water 





slowly. Cook a few minutes in a double | «~~ 


boiler.—Mrs. J. H. G., Michigan. 


Carrot Pies (Two Pies) 

12 medium size carrots 1 teaspoonful of ginger 

2 eggs 1 teaspoonful of nut- 

1% cupfuls of milk meg 

% cupful of sugar 1 teaspoonful of all- 

1 teaspoonful of cinna- spice 

mon 1 teaspoonful of salt 

Cook the carrots and rub them thru a 
sieve. Beat the eggs and add the milk. 
Stir this mixture into the carrots and add 
sugar, spices and salt. Fill crusts and 
bake forty-five minutes in a moderate oven 
(300 to 350 degrees). These pies are de- 
licious. They taste somewhat like pump- 
kin, yet have an individual flavor all | 
their own. A good pastry recipe that | 
never fails is as follows: 

2 cupfuls of sifted 34 teaspoonful of bak- | 

flour ing powder 
14 teaspoonful of salt % cupful of lard 
4 cupful of cold water 

Sift flour, salt, and baking powder to- 
gether. Add lard and work until flaky. 
To this add cold water. Roll out lightly 
and quickly. This makes enough for 
three single crusts.—Mrs. 8S. R. R., Iowa. | 

Burned Sugar Pear Preserves 

By accident I made the most delicious 
pear preserves I have ever tasted. I 
placed a kettle on the stove containing 
4 pounds of sugar and justJenough water 
to moisten it. Having other duties I for- 
got having done so until I smelled the 
sugar burning. I added enough water to 
make the desired amount of sirup I need- 
ed, and put in 12 pounds of pears and 
cooked ition to a semi-preserve. They 
were a golden brown in color and de- 
licious in taste.—Mrs. J. B. R., Missouri. 





Princess Salad 
1 cupful of white grapes 2 bananas 
24 ows % cupful of nutmeats 
(pecans preferred) 


Cut fruit in small pieces and serve on | 
lettuce with the following dressing: 

\{ cupful of sugar Juice of 1 lemon 

% cupful of pineapple 2 eggs 

juice 

Mix in order given and beat well with 
beater. Cook over hot water until thick. 
Chill before using.—F. D., Nebraska. 


Cinnamon Cake 


3 tablespoonfuls of 2 teaspoonfuls of bak- 
shortening ing powder 

1% eupful of sugar \% teaspoonful of salt 

1 cupful of milk Cinnamon 

1% cupfuls of flour \% cupful of seedless 


Talsins 

Melt the shortening and add to the 
sugar and milk. Add flour, baking pow- 
der and salt which have been sifted | 
together four times. Add enough cinna- 
mon to make the mixture quite dark. 
Flour the raisins and add to the batter. 
Sprinkle with cinnamon and sugar and 
bake in a square , at 375 degrees.— 
Mrs. M. F., New Jersey. 
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“T WISH I could afford to have 


the things you do.” 


“T used to think I couldn’t have an ar- 


tistic home without spending a lot of 
money until I read a book called Guide 
to Better Homes. Then I discovered that 
good taste and individuality are more a 
matter of knowing how than of 
money. For instance, I refinished this 
chair myself this morning with 


Lacquer 


Varnisn an Enamel 


“Tt’s the touch of color this room needs — and 


it’s ready to use now.” 


Water Spar Lacquer “dries in no time”—goes fur- 
ther than ordinary lacquers. It is almost im- 
possible to scratch or scar it. 


Water Spar Varnish cannot be harmed even 
by boiling water. 


“Guide to Better Homes” sent free with our compli- 
ments as a comprehensive book on home decoration 
and furnishing. Write Dept. Y, today 


Whatever you need—Glass, Paint, Varnish, Lacquer 
or Brushes—the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has 
a product that exactly fills your requirements. Sold 
by quality dealers; used by exacting painters. 





aterSpay’ 





PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 








© Ihe Charm Sf Window JSransparenctes 


EEP a little touch of summer in 
your home all the year. When the 
days are gray look thru the window 

and see a flower garden in miniature 
where some of your favorites are framed 
between two pieces of glass. Window 
transparencies are perhaps as old as win- 
dows and they have been made of many 
different materials but none of them more 
interesting than pressed flowers. Have 
you often wished for some way to pre- 
serve the lovely, fragile things that bloom 
for a few brief hours and then wither? 
Try this plan; you will enjoy every detail 
of the work. 

The method of pressing flowers is too 
simple to need description. When pressed 
between sheets of blotting paper the 
moisture is quickly absorbed, but thick 
layers of newspapers will answer the 
same purpose or books may be used. As 
soon as all the moisture is absorbed the 
flowers are ready for use. 

Flowers for this purpose must not be 
too thick and bulky in any part as they 
must press thin and flat so that the two 
glasses will lie close together when fin- 
ished. Petunias, pansies, sweet alyssum, 
dandelions, gypsophila, aquilegia, cypress 
vines with their white and red blos- 
soms, nasturtiums, ferns and grasses, 
dill, and that most exquisite of wild 
flowers, Queen Anne’s lace. In every 
garden that is not too well kept grow 
little weeds that make a delicate tracery 
against the light. 


(a) Pansies, sweet alyssum and 
ferns make this lovely picture 





Use the thinnest window glass. Have 
two pieces cut the same size; the flowers 
are placed between the glasses. Use 
mending tape, which is strong, or passe 
partout, for binding the glasses to- 
“econ Use small picture cord for 

nging. 


When you are ready to begin placing 
42 


MRS. EDWIN LANG 


the flowers make a trial arrangement on 
one piece of glass; when you are en- 
tirely satisfied with the composition, 
begin placing them on the other 
piece of glass. Use the tiniest 
touch of glue on the back of 
one or more flowers or 
leaves of each piece to 
hold them in place 
while working. If 
you are careful not to 
use too much glue it will 
not show thru the glasses 
when they are seen against 
the light. After the last flower 
has been placed lay the other piece 
of glass on the composition, hold it 
up to the light and study the effect. If 
it seems too thin in some part add 
another flower or spray until the effect 
is just what you like. When you are 
ready to bind the two together put a 
thin line of glue around the inside edge 
of the top piece of glass. This will be 
covered by the binding and will not be 
seen. It serves to hold the two pieces 
together. Tie them around both ways 
with a small cord. Unwind about two 
inches at each end of the picture cord 


(b) Petunias and dill are used here 



















This 
exquisite 
picture 


is 
produced 

by the 

seed pods of 

the dandelion 


that is to be used for hanging, cover this 
with glue and stick the cord to the outside 
edges of the glass at the top. Press the 
cord down flat and close and it will show 
very little under the binding. Place the 
glasses under something heavy for 
several hours until the glue is dry, then 
the binding becomes a simple matter. 
Petunias make the loveliest of win- 
dow pictures. Select small single 
flowers, buds and half-open ones. They 
are so transparent when dry that inter- 
esting effects in grouping are easily 
achieved. A marvelous range of color 
from deep purple thru lavenders and 
rosy pinks to white make it possible to 
work out very light and delicate effects 


(c) A flowering 
vine 





as well as others of deep, rich coloring. 
In the photograph in center of page 
(b) petunias and dill have been used. 
Unfortunately the transparent effect is 
lost in the photograph. Pansies, sweet 
alyssum and wild ferns make the gay 
one (a). The round one, (c), is a very 
simple arrangement of a pink flower- 
ing vine (I do not know the name). It 
is bound with metal braid such as that 
used in lampshade making. ariitg 
Aquilegias are interesting in form and 
compose into graceful (Cont. on p. 72 
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3 times 8 equals the perfect sink 
The new “Three Eights” cae 


determines sink convenience in inches 


«= a 


The swinging-spout faucet is 
hand-wrought in a graceful 
octagonal des‘gn. It is finished 
in Chromard, a metal that 
cannot tarnish or corrode. 


Casual care keeps its platinum- 


like beauty. 


-inch low back fits 
snugly under a 
deep window. 


-inch deep 
front gives 
the whole 
sink a new 
beauty. 


-inch deep sink is 
roomier and pre- 
vents over-the-rim 
splashes. 


How high is the back of your sink? Too high 
to go under a deep window and still be “yard- 
stick high”? The 8-inch back of this new 
“Standard” sink—lower by 4 inches—fits 
easily under a deep window. 

How deep is your sink compartment? Six 
inches? Why not have 2 more inches? Then 
your deepest pan will be below the rim of 
the sink. You can scour it briskly without 
water splashing on your dress. 

How deep is the front of your sink? This 
one is 8 inches—2 inches more than usual. 
It adds greatly to the beauty 
of the whole sink. 

By these “Three Eights” 
you can identify the most 


“€tandar 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


modern sink. They are found only in the 
“Standard” under-the-window design. 
This new sink cannot be roughened or 
discolored by fruit or vegetable acids, min- 
erals in water orkitchen cleansers. Its enamel 
is Acid-Resisting—exclusively “Standard”. 
See the three styles and seven sizes at a 
“Standard” Showroom. Be sure to specify 
Acid-Resisting Enamel as many other models 
are also made in regular enamel. The trade- 
mark ‘Standard’AR, identifying Acid-Resist- 
ing Enamel, is impressed in every “Three 
Eights” sink. Send for inter- 
4 esting booklet. 


Standard Sanitary TIfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH 
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TRUSCON CASEMENT WIN- 
DOWS add immeasurably to 
the beauty of your home. Their 
slender lines and small panes 
blend with the best architec- 
ture and form a perfect setting 
for interior drapes and decor- 
ations. They open wide out- 
ward, lock automatically in 
any position and close securely 
against weather. Truscon Case’ 
ments are quality windows, 
firesafe and rust-resisting, yet 
economical in cost. 


TRUSCON CASEMENT DOORS 
are fitting companions for 
Truscon Casement Windows. 
For use as porch and terrace 
entrances and as connecting 
doors to solariums and con- 
servatories, they complete the 
high quality of your home’s 
appointment. 


Write for Illustrated Literature 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
Established 1903 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


TRUSCON 


COPPER STEEL 
STANDARD 


CASEMENTS 


Stocked in Warehouses and by 
Supply Dealers Everywhere 


Please send illustrated literature on 
Casement Windows and Doors. 


Name 





Address 





City 





BHG-9-27 




















| Linoleum is an attractive and satisfactory floor covering 
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ch Floors of Lasting OBeauty 


JOSEPH B. MASON 





mer months, with so many 
windows wide open, the 
porch floor is very likely 
to be wet by sudden 
showers or by careless 
handling of the lawn hose. 
It must be able to stand 
such wettings without in- 
jury. Constant sunlight 
would ruin the finish on 
some interior floors, so 
you must be careful to 
choose a surface that will 
not check or crack under 
intensive sunlight. 

A variety of finishes 
that will be suitable are 
available. The lighter 
tiles are popular; linoleum 
of one of the attractive 
new designs looks well; or 
you may experiment with 
a concrete surface, either 
terrazzo or ordinary con- 
crete, stained or enameled. 

This latter method of 
finishing a concrete floor 
surface is being used to 
considerable extent and 
proves quite satisfactory. 
The concrete surface of 





for the sunroc.a 


O much of the attractiveness of the 
sunroom or sun porch depends upon 
the floor that you may well spend as 
much time and thought planning it as 
you would thinking and planning the 
curtains for the windows, which, I am 


sure, is quite a lot. 





Cheerfulness is, of course, the domi- 
nant note of the sunroom floor. Bright 
colors, pretty designs, shining surfaces 
that will catch and reflect the light— 
these, it seems to me, are things you 
want. Also, the sun porch floor must have 
a few qualities that are ct absolutely 
necessary in other floors. One of them is 
imperviousness to moisture. In the sum- 


the floor is troweled to a 
smooth finish and stained 
or enameled. Often a 
clever design may be 
worked out by ruling the 
concrete off is squares and enameling the 
alternates in different colors. A combina- 
tion of enamel and stain proves interest- 
ing, too. 

Where tile, slate or stone surfaces are 
laid in the sun porch, care should be 
taken to obtain a perfectly firm base for 
the material. These surfaces are subject 
to cracking unless laid on a base course 
of concrete sufficiently thick to carry the 
loads put upon the floor without move- 
ment. The slightest warping or sagging 
of a base material will start ugly cracks 
which certainly are anything but pleasing. 
For this reason I would err on the side of 
over-design rather than (Cont. on p. 92 


Concrete floors for porches are now being widely used 
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Attractive living room of 
Francis R. Wragg, Architect, 
1610 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 


STEELTEx-protected. 


sins sti cca ieasonsonsensiciesoin 

















Now your home can escape 


PLASTER LIGHTNING 


STEELTEX brings long sought pro- 
tection against cracks in walls and 
ceilings. It employs the —— 
principle long used in concrete an 
applies it to plaster. 

STEELTEX replaces lath of all 
kinds.It is a steel fabric, which with- 
stands strains— steel fabric embedded 
deep in the plaster — a square network 
of galvanized (rust-proofed) steel. 

Contrast this with wood lath. 
Think what happens to plaster when 
wood lath shrinks, swells, twists, 
and splits! Like lightning a crack 
goes clear across the wall. 


No longer must crack-defaced 
walls and expensive redecorating be 
considered necessary. No longer are 
streaky lath marks to be endured. The 
slight additional cost of sTEELTEX 
over wood lath will never make 
you hesitate to use this superior 
material. 

Any plasterer and contractor can 
us¢ STEELTEX without changing a 
single method, and when he does, 
he escapes the unjust criticism for 
cracks in plaster which are due, not 
to his work, but the wood lath 
underneath. 


Special STEELTEX 
for plaster—for stucco and for 
concrete and gypsum floors 


You can also prevent cracks in stucco 
and in concrete and gypsum roofs and 
floors. Simply use the proper style of 
STEELTEX for the particular purpose: 
for plaster, for stucco, for floors — 
same principle, same protection. 




















(CRACKS IN PLASTER) 


And NATIONAL REINFORCING 
applies the same protecting principle 
to all other types of concrete con- 
struction—roads, streets, driveways, 
sidewalks, dams, canals, cement gun 
work. 

Ask your architect and contractor 
about steeLTEx. The dealer can 
supply you, or, if you write us, we 
will make it conveniently available. 
Meanwhile, write for complete de- 
scription of sTEELTEX in our free 
books — Reinforced Plaster Construction. 


National Steel Fabric Company, 
Division of Pittsburgh Steel Com- 
pany, Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, 

a. World's largest manufacturers 
of welded steel fabric. 


Why sTEELTEX guards against 
dampness, lath marks, and cracks 


1. Tough, waterproof insulation. 2. Special 
waterproof compound. 3, Strong, tough back- 
ing. 4. Furring device, holding steel rein- 
forcing fabric to backing. 5. Galvanized 
steel wire fabric, rust-proofed and electrically 
welded—resists strains from all directions. 
See how steel is completely embedded in 
plaster. No laths. A. Scratch coat of plaster. 
B. Straightening Coat. C, Finishing coat. 


STEELTEX 


FOR PLASTER -GUARDS AGAINST CRACKS AND LATH MARKS 
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THERE’S SOMETHING 
NEW UNDER THE SUN 
—THAT THE SUN 
WON’T AFFECT—THAT 
DRENCHING WITH 
RAIN WON’T HARM— 
THAT DOESN’T TAKE 
KINDLY TO DIRT,AND 
IS EASILY CLEANED 
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IT’S THE NEW 
HARTSHORN WIN- 


DOW SHADE FABRIC 


JOANNA 
CLOTH 


BRILLIANT, SATIN FINISH 
PLAIN AND CORDED STRIPES 


B peewee CLOTH has a beauty of 
finish that is new—a finish that 
is not offered, and never has been 
offered by any shade cloth here- 
tofore produced. It is delightfully 
soft to the touch, yet staunch in its 
resistance to wear. It is indescrib- 
ably pleasing to the eye, yet its 
utility features, alone, prompt you 
to specify it. Spun, woven and 
finished by Stewart Hartshorn. 


Ask your dealer about Hartshorn 
JOANNA CLOTH. But be sure, 
too, that when he does shade 
your house with JOANNA CLOTH, 
that it is mounted on Hartshorn 
Rollers. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 





250 Fifth Avenue New York - 
SHADE | 
PRODUCTS 
Est. 1860 
A shade is only as good as its roller 


Made by the makers of Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
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Beware of Cipple Scald 


CLARENCE E. BAKER 


Purdue Experiment Station 


EARLY everyone who has tried to 

buy Grimes or Rhode Island Green- 
ing apples from the grocery between mid- 
winter and spring is familiar with apple 
scald. This is the brown tinting or dis- 
coloration of the skin of the apple that 
gives it the appearance of being rotten. 
In severe cases the entire surface of the 


| apple is involved, the tissue directly be- 





neath being dry and corky or sometimes 
becoming soft and watery. It not only 
injures the appearance and quality of 
the fruit but makes it 
very susceptible to 
rots which follow 
quickly, invading the 
tissues beneath and 
hastening the destruc- 
tion of the apple. 
Seald is our most 
serious storage dis- 
ease, causing greater 
annual losses than all 
other storage diseases 
combined. 
Grimes, York, 
Rome, Rhode Island 
Greening, Stayman, 
and Baldwin are a- 
mong the most sus- 
ceptible varieties, but 
under favorable con- 
ditions nearly any 
variety is attacked. 
It occurs in commercial cold storage, in 


| the farm cool storage and in the home 





cellar. Altho there is much to learn yet 
about its cause and behavior, scald can 
now be largely prevented by following 
the methods outlined later. 

Dr. Charles Brooks of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and his 
workers have given us our best informa- 
tion regarding the cause and control of 
this disease. As both are directly con- 
nected with the life and development of 
the apple, let us look into the physiology 
of the fruit during the storage season. 

When the apple is harvested it is a 
living organism and altho sometimes 
nearly mature it is not ripe. It is sour, 
hard and unpalatable but capable of 
further development even after its con- 
nection with the tree is severed. It 


Scalded and healthy Grimes at the end of the storage season. 





Typical scald injury on a 
Grimes apple 


gradually proceeds toward complete 
maturity. The acid disappears, the 
starches are changed to sugars and the 
apple becomes soft and edible. As in the 
animal organism, oxygen is needed to 
carry on these functions. This is used in 
large quantities by the ripening apple, 
and carbon dioxide and other waste 
products of respiration are given off. 
Cool temperatures check these processes, 
but they continue to go on slowly even 
at 31 to 32 degrees. Among these waste 
products are a class 
of organic compounds 
known as fruit esters. 
It is these esters that 
give the flavor and 
aroma to the fruit. 
When the fruit is con- 
fined in tight pack- 
ages or in an unventi- 
lated place, the esters 
accumulate about the 
fruit and “poison” 
the skin, causing the 
injury known as 
scald. Often under 
cold storage condi- 
tions this disease is 
not evident when the 
apples leave the stor- 
age, but it may ap- 
wear after the fruit 
1as been in a warmer 
temperature for a few days. From this 
has come the general belief that the 
change from cool to warm temperatures 
is responsible for scald. This is not the 
case, however, but the trouble was caused 
during the early part of the storage 
season, the outward symptoms of the 
disease becoming evident as soon as 
conditions favorable to its development 
are met. In home cool storages the dis- 
ease usually becomes evident at the pre- 
vailing temperature, especially if the fruit 
is permitted to ripen rapidly early in the 
fall. Scald develops much more rapidly 
at higher temperatures and on this ac- 
count every effort should be made to cool 
the fruit as quickly as possible after har- 
vest and to keep the storage room at tle 
lowest temperature possible during the 
fall months, (Cont. on p. 92 


Oiled paper protects the 


fruit from scald injury and keeps it bright and clean 
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Even very youthful cooks find a well-designed kitchen cabinet and high stool extremely helpful 


hen Sane ond Bobby Cook 


RUTH JACOBS 


ANE, a little ten-year-old neighbor of 
ours, ran in this morning and her face 
was wreathed in smiles. Before I had 
time to make inquiry as to the beaming, 
satisfied air which was plainly visible, 
she announced, “I got dinner last night 
all by myself too, ’cept Bobby—he helped 
some—but I baked a cake an’ every- 
thing!” 

She explained to me that her mother 
had been suddenly called to her Aunt 
Julia’s because Uncle Jim was sick, and 
Dad had expected to come home and 
take the children down town to dinner. 

“T just got to thinking at school yester- 
day how much fun it’d be to surprise Dad 
when he came home, so I thought of all 
the things I could make an’ on the way 
home I stopped at Woods’, the store 
where mother charges groceries, and 
bought what I needed—an’ say, it was 

? 

The dinner menu was a nicely balanced 
one. With Jane’s assistance, I will give 
you the recipes and detailed directions. 
There are, no doubt, other little girls like 
Jane who love to cook. 


MENU 
Sugar Cured Ham Steak Brown Gravy 
Baked Sweet Potatoes Cole Slaw 


Whole Wheat Bread and Butter 
Pineapple and Apricot Preserve 
Fudge Cake Coffee and Milk 


Jane and Bobby arrived home from 
school a few minutes after four o’clock 
bringing with them these groceries: 

1 medium sized slice of ham, one-half 
inch thick; 


1 small head of cabbage; 

1 medium-sized green pepper; 

4 large smooth sweet potatoes; 

1 loaf of whole wheat bread. 

Jane’s mother, of course, had butter, 
sugar, flour and the like on hand. 

Hurriedly Jane changed from her school 
dress into an everyday one and very care- 
fully washed her hands, then to the 
kitchen. The cake was started first. Over 
Jane’s mother’s stove hangs a paper chart 
that tells just where to turn the gas for 
everything that you bake, and the regu- 
lator was placed at 350 degrees, which is 
a medium heat and correct for cake 
baking. 

Bobby was put to work scrubbing po- 
tatoes and setting the table while Jane 
stirred the cake together. It was placed 
in the oven and the time written down so 
there would be no guesswork. Next the 
salad was combined and set in the icebox 
until time to serve. While waiting for the 
cake to bake, the finishing touches were 
added to the table for Bobby had the 
silver laid wrong and had forgotten the 
napkins and the butter. Together they 
opened the jar of conserve and poured it 
inte a small glass dish, cut the bread, not 
too thick, either, and piled it neatly on 
the bread plate, placing it back in the 
bread box until time for dinner. 

It was then time for the cake to be 
done and Jane peeped in the oven. It had 
shrunk away from the sides of the pan 
just a little and the top felt firm so she 
removed it from the pan and allowed it to 
cool until the frosting was made. The 
oven blaze was not turned out but in- 
creased to 500 degrees and the sweet 
potatoes were set to baking. 














































Double or 
single lip 


Get these 


‘Tested 


rubbers:- 
NOTE ‘U.S: PE-KO EDGE 


This year you can be sure of getting 
tested jar rubbers—tested to go on 
easily, ‘‘set’’ snugly, and seal air- 
tight. 


To be sure of getting these tested 
rubbers, look for the ‘‘U.S.”’ Pe-ko 
Edge, a patented design found in 
no other jar rubber. Ask for ‘‘U.S.”’ 
Pe-ko Edge Jar Rubbers. Approved 
by Good Housekeeping Institute. 
Developed and made only by the 


United States Rubber Company 
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Look for the 
o Red Ad 


aes 


Cyclone Lawn Fence is the 
practical, economical enclo- 
sure for back yards. Made 


fed Tae” ~—sof_rust-resisting, enduring 


of Quality 


Copper-Bearing Steel. Fur- 
nished in rolls, any length. 
Erected on inexpensive steel posts 
furnished by your hardware dealer. 
Made in a variety of attractive pat- 
terns; standard heights 36, 42, 48 
inches. Walk and drive gates, any 
width, to match. 


For twenty years the name Cyclone 
has stood for greatest value in lawn 
fence andgates. Look for the Cyclone 
“Red Tag” when you buy your fence. 
Ask your hardware dealer or depart- 
ment store. Also investigate Cyclone 
“Complete Fence,”’ with ornamental 
lawn Fabric, tubular steel posts and 
framework, for front yards. 


CycLonE FENcE CoMPANY 
Main Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 
Works and Offices: 

North Chicago, III. Cleveland, Ohio 
Newark, a Fort Worth, Texas 
Pacific Coast Distributors: 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, 
Portland, Ore. 

Direct Factory Branches in 
All Principal Cities 


me 


Cate [CH-/ 


Baskets 
For Safe Bonfires! 





Sold by department 
and hardware stores. 


© C. F. Co. 1927 
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Fudge Cake 
14 cupfuls of pastry 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
flour 134 squares of chocolate 
34 cupful of sugar 3 tablespoonfuls of but- 


1 teaspoonful of soda ter 

1 cupful of sour 1_ilk \% teaspoonful of salt 

Butter the inside of an eight-inch cake 
pan carefully, using the tips of your 
fingers or a small brush, then shake a tea- 
spoonful of flour over it until the surface 
is entirely coated. 

Place the flour sifter in a pan and sift 
about 14% cupfuls of pastry flour then 
measure 1/4 cupfuls exactly with a meas- 
uring cup and pour it again into the sifter, 
which this time should be set into the 
bowl in which you will stir the cake to- 
gether. Into the flour put the sugar and 
soda, then sift. 

With a paring knife shave from a cake 
of chocolate the amount of chocolate 
desired and place it with the butter in 
a cup. Set the cup in a pan of hot water 
and stir until the chocolate is melted and 
smooth. Add the sour milk, vanilla and 
salt to the flour mixture and beat until 
no lumps are visible, then stir in the 
melted butter and chocolate. Pour the 
batter into the pan and with your spoon 
spread it to the sides, hollowing out the 
center slightly. This insures a nicer 
shaped cake. Place in the oven which is 
heated to 350 degreees (a medium heat) 
and allow to bake thirty-five minutes. 
Sweet milk may be used with good 
results. No eggs are required. 


Easy Fudge Frosting 


11% squares of choco- Powdered sugar (about 
late 14% cupfuls) 


2 tablespoonfuls of but- 4% teaspoonful of salt 
ter 14 teaspoonful of va- 
2 tablespoonfuls of nilla 


cream or milk 

Shave the chocolate and place it with 
the butter and cream in a small saucepan 
with a handle, then set the pan in some 
hot water over a low blaze and stir until 
melted and smooth. Add the sugar, a 
tablespoonful at a time, and beat until 
the consistency is right to spread. It 
should be glossy yet fudgelike. Stir in 
the vanilla and salt, then spread the cake 
generously, using a silver table knife. Set 
the cake aside until time for the dessert. 
Cut in squares and serve on attractive 
salad plates. To be extra fancy, one may 
top each helping with whipped cream, or 
split the cake and fill with whipped cream 
mixed with chopped marshmallows. 


Cole Slaw 


(Dad's particular fancy) 
2% cupfuls of chopped % cupful of mayon- 
cabbage naise 
3 tablespoonfuls of Salt and pepper to 
chopped green pepper taste 
2 tablespoonfuls of 4 teaspoonful of celery 
chopped onion seed 
The chopped cabbage, onion, green 
pepper and the mayonnaise are tossed 
lightly together in a bowl. Add the salt, 
pepper and celery seed to suit the taste. 
Set in a cool place until time for serving, 
then pile in a pretty glass or china bowl 
and serve individual helpings on salad 
plates at the table. A boiled dressing or 
even plain vinegar with seasonings of 
salt, sugar and pepper may be used in 
place of the mayonnaise. 


Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Select four large, smooth sweet pota- 
toes of uniform size. It is usually safe to 
add an extra one for the head of the 
house. Scrub clean with a vegetable 
brush, using plenty of water, and dry with 
a cloth. Any ugly ae spots may be 


cutaway. Rub lard or fryings sparingly 
over the entire surface and place the 
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otatoes in a hot (475 degrees) oven. 
y them on the grate for no pan is 
needed. Keep the oven hot for fifteen 
minutes then reduce to 400 degrees until 
they are tender when pierced with a 
fork. The time required is about thirty 
minutes. When done, press each potato 
with the hands giving it a slight twist; 
this bursts it open and keeps it fluffy. In- 
sert a teaspoonful of butter and a sprinkle 
of salt. Serve on a small platter. 


Cured Ham Steak 
1 slice of cured ham 4% 14% cupfuls of rich milk 
inch thick 3 tablespoonfuls of flour 

3% cupful of hot water Pepper to taste 

Cut the slice of ham into four servings 
and place in a skillet over a medium 
blaze. Pour over it the hot water and 
allow to boil slowly, turning once, until 
the water has boiled away. Brown slightly 
on both sides, being careful not = have 
the blaze too high. Remove the ham to a 
platter and keep in a warm place until the 
gravy is made. There should be about 
three tablespoonfuls of fat in the skillet; 
if not, butter or bacon fryings may be 
added. Smooth the flour into the fat and 
cook until the mixture bubbles, then add 
the milk, stirring constantly and scraping 
the brown from the bottom of the skillet. 
Cook a few minutes (about five), season- 
ing it with pepper and a very little salt. 
Serve in a small bowl or gravy boat very 
hot. 

Percolated Coffee 
2 tablespoonfuls of 2 cupfuls of cold water 
ground coffee 

Place the coffee in the upper part of the 
percolator and the water in the bottom. 
Set over the blaze and allow to percolate 
seven minutes. Serve hot with the des- 
sert or with the main dinner if so desired. 
The sugar and cream are placed on the 
table at the time it is set. 


Do You Know This 
Wild Flower ? 


Down along the creek, in colorful 
profusion, grows the pickerel weed, 
so-called because the fish known as pick- 
erel has the habit of laying its at 
the base of this mud dweller. Pickerel 
weed thrives only in wet, marshy places 
such as the margins of ponds, the banks 
of flowing streams and the heart of 
swamps. 

It is difficult for city dwellers and 
others who have had little opportunity 
to become intimately acquainted wit 
wild plants, to realize the exactness of 
the requirements of various species of 
plants for the correct soil conditions in 
which to thrive. Even a slight change 
in the degree of acidity may have a 
marked influence on the character of the 
flora. There is pickerel weed, for in- 
stance, a species the writer has collected 
all the way from swampy lands of east- 
ern North Carolina to stream banks in 
northern Michigan and Wisconsin, but 
always where water was plentiful. Like 
a little child, it delights in wading in 
shallow water or in keeping its feet in 
the mud along the banks. And ickerel 
weed thrives about as well-in a dry spot 
as an Eskimo at the equator. It is on 
account of soil requirements that lawn 
grasses, at home in rich soils, refuse to 
grow well on the clay soil cast up when 
the house foundations were excavated, 
and no amount of coaxing will give a 
good lawn with so uncongenial a founda- 
tion, as many home owners have discov- 
ered to their sorrow. , 
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A damp cloth re- 
moves every smudge 














Barreled Sunlight 


The microscope 


shows the difference 


tonishing contrast shows 
why Barreled Sunlight is 
so easy to keep clean. 
Smooth, even, and non- 
porous, it resists dirt and 
can be washed like tile. 











HE photographs at the left show 

simply and clearly why Barreled 
Sunlight can’t hold dirt! Its surface 
is so smooth that dirt cannot sink in— 
so smooth it washes like tile. 


In rich, lustrous beauty, Barreled 
Sunlight replaces the finest enamel. Yet 
it costs much less, covers better, and is 
extremely easy to apply. 


Guaranteed toremain white long- 
est. 


Where a tint may be desired you can get 
exactly the shade you want by adding oil 
colors to Barreled Sunlight. Ask your dealer 
about the new, easy-mixing Barreled Sunlight 
Tinting Colors in handy tubes. 


Barreled Sunlight is sold in cans of all sizes, 
by leading dealers. Where more than one coat 
is required use Barreled Sunlight Undercoat as 
the first coat. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., L-19 Dudley 
Street, Providence, R. I. 


Barreled Sunlight 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, use coupon below 


Painted clean 
to stay clean! 












U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
L-19 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Sunlight, and name of nearest dealer. 
(If you wish sample can, enclose 10c) 


Name.. 














Please send me further information on the use of Barreled 
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‘Free | 


from the tiresome washday! 


N an hour or so in the morning you can do a 
week’s washing with the Maytag. Then the rest 
of the day is yours for other things. 


Maytag speed and thoroughness makes your wasb- 
day easier and more comfortable. Clothes are washed 
quicker and cleaner with but little effort. Even 
collar and cuff edges are washed thoroughly clean 
without hand-rubbing. 


At your convenience you may use a Maytag in 
your own home without obligation or expense—just 
to prove to yourself the rea/ helpfulness of the 
Maytag. If after a trial washing the Maytag doesn’t 
sell itself, don’t keep it. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, 
Newton, lowa 
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The massed, violet-blue flower-spikes 
of pickerel weed may be found in wet 
places anywhere east of the Mississippi 
river and in Texas, where the plant is 
commonly called wampee. The earliest 
blossoms appear during June and the 
flowers are ephemeral, lasting but a day 
or two. There is a continual succession 
of blossoms, however, that lasts until 
brown October days, the month of Sep- 
tember being the height of the flowering 


season. Altho exceedingly attractive in’ 


appearance, the flowering spikes possess 
a rather disagreeable odor. The plant 
grows to an average height of nearly 
three feet and each bloom is conspicu- 
ously marked with a greenish spot on a 
background of blue. On each stem there 
is one large leaf shaped somewhat like an 
arrowhead and a single bract-like leaf 
immediately below the flowering spike. 
Perhaps the most remarkable feature 
of pickerel weed flowers is the ingenious 
arrangement for insuring cross-pollina- 
tion, necessary to maintain the vigor of 
the species. There are three different 


‘kinds of flowers no two of which occur 


on the same plant. The principal dif- 
ference between these blossoms is in the 
length of the styles and stamens, vary- 
ing from short to medium and long. 
These three sets of styles and stamens 
are so arranged as to give triple insur- 
ance in securing cross-pollination by 
bees, the insects that ordinarily visit 
pickerel weed blossoms. Bee pollination 
is to be expected since blue flowers seem 
to possess a peculiar fascination for ail 
bees. The species is said to be a source 
of both nectar and pollen. 

All members of the pickerel weed family 
are acquatic in nature. The most fa- 
mous—or infamous—relative is the well 
known water hyacinth or million dollar 
weed, a floating pest that grows in such 
profusion as to have become a serious 
menace to navigation on the St. John 
river, Florida, in the irrigation canals of 
the everglades in Louisiana and in navi- 
gable streams along the gulf coast from 
Louisiana to Florida. The common name, 
million dollar weed, refers to the fact 
that the United States government has 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in attempts to control this handsome 
trouble-maker. Thousands of dollars are 
spent annually in keeping infested 
streams open to navigation, but the nui- 
sance has so far defied all attempts at 
eradication —Albert A. Hansen, Purdue 
Experiment Station. 
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MARGUERITE GODE- 





The Sun Man’s clock is a big gold watch 
Which he hangs up in the sky, 
That folks may tell the time of day 
As the hours quickly fly. 
It does not strike 
And it does not tick 
But its face is round and bright 
Till the Sun Man tucks it tenderly 
In his pocket for the night. 


Now Bunny Boys are happiest 
When the dusk comes creeping down 
For it brings dear Father Rabbit home 
From his work in Cotton Town. 
Oh, the morning’s gay, 
And the livelong day, 





But the evening time is best 
When Father Rabbit hurries home 
To his loved ones in the nest. 
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rom this 
outlet 


A complete 
WATER SYSTEM 
Priced amazingly low 


JeAIRBANKS MOREE has brought the 
price of a big capacity, completely 
equipped Electric Shallow Well Home 
Water System within the reach of all. For 
the low price shown above, you can have 
running water in YOUR home. Pilentiful 
water under pressure—enough for the 
whole family’s use! 

Thousands have marveled at the low 
cost. Yet—due to Fairbanks-Morse vol- 
ume production, efficient manufacturing 
methods and world-wide distribution—low 
price and uncompromised quality can be 
combined in a system that far outstrips 
any water system value ever offered. 

Biggest capacity for price 

See this new home water system at your 
nearby F-M dealer’s. You will be impressed 
with its advanced design—its smooth, 
entirely automatic operation — its big 210- 
gallon-per-hour capacity—its matchless 
quality throughout, even to the finish of 
beautiful delft blue automobile lacquer. 
Never before have you seen a water system 
so modern, so trim and compact —so 
matchless in real value. 


Only $20 down buys it 


The Fairbanks-Morse Finance Plan enables you 
to buy this new F-M System for a first payment 
of only pare, Boe small monthly payments. 
Decide now to have running water in your home. 
Send coupon for free literature giving full details. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE @& CO. 
Manufacturers Chicago, U.S. A. 


Branches and Service Stations Covering 
State in the Union 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Home Water Systems 
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When Your Children Go to 
College 


Continued from page-10 


were permitted to manage his own affairs, 
and he almost invariably loses his inde- 
pendence and initiative. This statement 
is more generally true of men than of 
women. 

As many students are failures in college 
from having too little money as from 
having too much. If one cannot go to 
college without working to help support 
himself he should, of course, assume this 
added burden without self-pity or self- 
praise. It is simply an unfortunate condi- 
tion which must be met. I say “unfor- 
tunate”’ because I have seen few students 
who have really been helped by having to 
support themselves while pursuing their 
studies, and I have seen many who have 
gone on the rocks because of it. What he 
gains in independence and self-reliance 
by working his way thru college he more 
often loses in culture and breadth of 
thinking power. He ought not to live in 
college, however, more comfortably and 
luxuriously than he will be able to live 
on the salary he will earn when he gets 
out of college. 

A reasonable monthly allowance sent 
regularly upon a specified day of the 
month, within which allowance the 
student must live, is the sanest way to 
finance a boy or a girl in college. The 
charge account and borrowing from 
friends are each fatal to economical 
living. 

How much it will cost to go to college 
is about as vague a question as how much 
it will take properly to support a newly 
married couple. The standards main- 
tained at home at least suggest the 
standards which should be maintained 
at college. The college student should 
not live much better than his ‘parents 
at home are living, or much worse. There 
should be a reasonable allowance beyond 
what board and lodging, tuition and 
books will cost, and what is reasonable 


will be determined by the standards to | 


which the student has been used. The 
more the parents are sacrificing at home, 
the less the student should spend. 


What courses should your children | 
take when they go to college? I know a | 


woman who had nine children and almost 
before they were born and long before 
their temperaments and their individual 
talents had definitely revealed themselves 
she had mapped out for each of them a 
specific college career. Too many parents 
deeide that their children must make good 
in the particular profession in which they 
themselves would have liked to shine, or 
else that they shall be fitted into some 
particular corner of the business in which 
the father is engaged. 


“We very much need a trained engi- 


neer in our business,” Jones says to me 
when he brings his son down to college, 
“and so I have insisted that William take 
up engineering.” 

Now, William has a poet’s face and an 
imaginative rather than a logical mind. 
He has no interest in anything so exact as 
engineering and he is almost sure to fail 
in it, yet to please his father he makes a 
half-hearted try at it and proves either 
commonplace or a failure. 

Every young person, with intelligent 
advice, of course, is entitled to the night 
to choose his own course, to follow hi 
own particular intellectua' bent, just as 
he has the right later in life to choose his 
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What are YOUR 


WATER 


? 













EVERY home 

presents a dif- @ 
ferent problem for 
installing a water 
system. For this 
reason, equipment 
best suited to your 
own heeds is imper- 
ative for satisfac- 
tory service. There 
is a HOOSIER 
Water Service that will meet) your require- 
ments exactly, bringing to your home a 
constant supply of running water at less 
than. city water cost, using any source of 
power or water supply. ‘Tell us your water 
needs and constructive suggestions will be 
sent promptly. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
32 Oak Street Kandallville, Indiana 


This FREE Book Tells You 
. Nig 
4a, 
je 


%,, 


“How To Have Running 
Water” is yours for the ask- 
ing. Cone h 
tains value 
able facts 
and descrip- 
tions of in- 
6tallations. 


GALVAZIN 




























Canvas Coverings 
and Plastic Stone are ~* 
Correct for Interior Walls 


Leading decorators and architects favor these | 
mediums a8 proper beckgrounds for any de- | 
sired decorative effect in the apartment, home, 
residence and public building. 
FAB-RIK-O-NA CLOTH WALL COVER- 
INGS and RUFKOTE PLASTIC STONE 
answer every background requirement. 
Send for New Instructive Interior Decor- 
ation Book—Prepared by famous authority 
to help you know your backgrounds and make 
ee to friends. Send 25c in coin or 
stamps. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 


225 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 






































PRIVATE STOCK—FLOWER SEED 

Tested in my Trial Gardens. 

Liberal packets, reasonable 

prices. Special directions for 

growing gorgeous Sweet Peas. 
oO. H. PALM 


Box 222 El Paso, Tex. 








PEONIES 252: 


‘eativa Maxima (white).....8 50 M Jules Elie (shell 1.00 
Qiaxime (white) ij: "* “50 Oriental Poppies (red)....:-+ 3 

Felix Crousse (red)........-« 75 Bgccesencneesnvenneay 
orders of $2.00 or more. Order now for fall delivery- 
Prices post paid on as fe 4 
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own life partner. Parents may suggest, 
but in general they will make a grave 
mistake if they dictate. 


The importance of the extra-curricular 


activities in college has been pretty 
much e rated as has the evil influ- 
ence of athletics. Physical skill and 
physical conquest appeal most strong] 
to young people and probably always will 
do so. hysical exercise develops the 


body and stimulates the brain. I had | 


a child in college I should encou him 
strongly to go into athletics. Athletics 
have done more to curb the deviltry that 
was once rampant in college and to keep 
the unde uate healthy and morally 
clean than has any other agency. As to 
the other activities of collge they are goo4, 
but they are not the most important 
thing. Studies are the most important 
and the most beneficial thing, and most 
time and thought should be given to 
these. The student who is normal, and 
ninety-five percent of students are, and 
who 1s not earning his living, has plenty 
of time, however, if he uses it wisely, 
to attain the highest scholastic standing 
and to do distinctive things in the other 


activities of college. One doesn’t have to | 





be a grind to make an -honor society nor | 


commonplace scholastically to shine in | 


extra-curricular affairs. 


“What about Greek letter organiza- | 


tions?” I am asked. We are all more or 
less joiners from grandmother and grand- 
father down. This is an age of clubs and 
committees, and it is not strange that our 
young — should be infected with the 
same disease. But even marriage re- 
quires a long time to change one if it ever 
does it more than superficially; so joining 
a college fraternity rarely vitally changes 
the student. 

Anyone who goes into an organization 
in which such intimate relations are 
maintained as in a college fraternity must 
be prepared to give up something as well 
as to gain something. A very dear friend 
of mine has, up to the present time, shied 
at marriage because he knew that when 
and if he married he could no longer do 
as he pleased. No more can a man or 
woman who joins a college fraternity. 


‘THE secrecy of college fraternities is as 
harmless as kindergarten, the orgies of 
which we hear in the newspapers are the 
figment of some eager reporter’s imagina- 
tion. The members of college fraternities 
are not better or worse than other college 
students tho many of them might not be 
willing to admit the “better.” Students 
are a cross-section of the better and more 
ambitious life of the communities from 
which they come, and so all are above the 
average. The written ideals of fraternities 
are high and have at their foundation the 
best things in religion. The leaders in the 
main make a serious attempt to carry out 
these ideals. 

Fraternities neither ruin nor make a 
man. They offer him closer friendships, 
better living quarters usually than he 
can get elsewhere and a co home to 
which to come back after he is thru the 





college. When your children go to college | 


you should let,them decide for themselves 
whether or not they will join fraternities. 
If they have been reared p ly up to 
the college age they can safély be de- 
pended upon to choose wisely. Whichever 
way they choose there will be compensa- 
tions, and in or out they are likely to be 
satisfied. 

When your children ee college they 
will enter into a very different life from 
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=~ After 90 Years 


Architect. 


call typical expertence with 


California Redwood 


When California was a Spanish possession, 
hewn Redwood fence posts were set in a loca- 
tion that is now near Vacaville. 

The present owner of the ranch is still using 
these posts, for they are as sound and strong 
today as they were when first set 90 years ago. 

One wonders how any wood can be so dur- 
able. But Redwood is impregnated by Nature 
against rot and decay. Hundreds of examples 
prove its amazingly long-lived service. 

When used in a home it provides the same 
strength and durability. It is easy to work, 
stays put, is hard to ignite and slow to burn. 

And Redwood wide, clear lumber is exquis- 
itely beautiful when used for panelled walls 
and interior finish. 

Build beautifully and build soundly with 
California Redwood. 


Send for Free “Book 


“REDWOOD HOME PLANS BY 
CALIFORNIA ARCHITECTS 


USE REDWOOD — ““t lasts”’ 











Cauirornta Repwoop AssociaTION, Dept. 109 
24 CALIFORNIA ST. * SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Send me a free copy of your book, ‘“Redwood Home Plans by California Architects”’ 


Name 
Address 7 


City State 














Lay Creo-Dipts over 


old side-walls 


Reduce your yearly 
fuel bill 15% to 25% 


AY Creo-Dipt Stained Shingles 
right over the side-walls of your 
present,home. It costs only about one- 
third more than re-painting, and most 
owners testify it lowers their fuel bill 
almost one-fourth. 


Creo-Dipts make your house cooler 
in summer, too, because they add an- 
other coat of insulation against sum- 
mer-heat as well as winter-cold. 


And that’s only part of Creo-Dipt 
savings. They save paint—enough in 
5 to 7 years to pay their entire cost. 
And their fresh colors add new beauty 
—new dollar and cents value—to your 
old house. Mail the coupon now! Find 
out about genuine Creo-Dipts for 
covering old side-walls, re-roofing, or 
for a new home. Or, ask your lumber 
dealer today. 


But act promptly. Get the benefit 
of Creo-Dipt fuel savings this winter 
—not next. Leading lumber dealers 
everywhere carry genuine Creo-Dipts 
in stock. When you buy, look for the 
name Creo-Dipt on each bundle. 


CREO-DIPT 


Stained Shingles 


MAIL THIS «& COUPON 





Creo-Dipt Co.,I1nc.,1226 Oliver St., No. Tona- 
wanda, N.Y. (In Canada: Creo-Dipt Co., Ltd , 

1610 Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto.) Sales offices 

in principal cities. 

Enclosed find 25§c for portfolio of large-size photo- 
graphs of Creo-Dipt homes, booklet of color sug- 
gestions, and name of local Creo-Dipt dealer. 


Check the use that interests you 


a Covering old side-walls [] New roof 


‘im Building new [3 


Re-roofing 


ADDRESS. 
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that to which they have been used, but | 


it is not a life that is likely to change their | 


characters a great deal excepting in 
degree. It only strengthens and develops 
the traits and the tendencies with which 
they come. Parents need not worry about 
the possibility of their children going 
wrong in college if they have not already 
started wrong. 

The work they will have to do in 
college is more difficult and greater in 


| quantity than that to which they have 





previously been used. They will need 
concentration and initiative and _ self- 
reliance and courage to accomplish their 
tasks successftfly,. tho they will not 
usually need a great deal of any of these 
traits. They will have to get themselves 
up in the morning and to bed at night, 
and it is not for one to say which of these 
tasks is the more difficult—perhaps the 
latter, for the alarm clock helps in the 
morning and only their judgment will 
direct them at night. They will get a lot 
of information which will forever be 
useless, but their minds will be trained in 
the getting; they will make a great many 


| mistakes, but it is only by making and 


correcting mistakes that judgment is 
cultivated. When your children go to 


| college if they are ever to amount to any- 


thing they are probably leaving you for 


_ good. You should face that fact courage- 


ously. 

Is it all worth while? I feel sure of it. 
The college trained man or woman is 
more adequately armed for the battles 
of life than are those less thoroly trained. 
They are more resourceful, more able 
adequately to meet the difficult and the 
unexpected which comes to every one in 


| life. They rise higher because they have 





something with which to pull themselves 
up. 

A man said to me once that he wanted 
his son to have an education in order that 
he might have an easier time in life than 
has the uneducated man. He did not 
know what he was talking about. The 
educated man, if he lives up to his possi- 
bilities, has a harder time than other men 
because he carries heavier responsibilities, 


| he must make more difficult decisions, 


must be a leader and an example. But 
responsibility well-borne brings a satis- 
faction that is very pleasing. 

When and if your children go to college 
they will probably try to make you believe 
that they have never before had so hard 
a time. When, thru the vista of years, 
they look back from the heights of suc- 
cessful accomplishment, as most of them 
will, if they are the sort of children I 
think they are, they will say that the 
four years spent in college were the hap- 
piest, the most carefree, the most worth- 
while years that you helped them to live. 


In an Iowa garden 
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Our rose garden is 
ust like yours, maybe 
arger, maybe more 
roses, but it’s untform 
success, its extraor- 
dinary roses, we 
lieve are largely due 
to fall planting. 


We find that fall-planted roses are all ready 
to grow when the first warm days of spring 
come, and naturally get well-started before 
8 ring-planted roses are even in the ground! 
hat's why fall-planted roses bloom eartier. 
with lovelier roses and more of them. 
As far as we know “‘Star Roses” are the only 
roses that are guaranteed to bloom the first 
blooming season after they are planted. 
This is possible because strong, thy, 
vigorous “Star Roses” have been carefully 
grown for you, by master rose growers, in 
sunny open fields. 


For easy buying and utmost satisfaction, 
we recommend to you the “Star Dozen", 
the twelve best liked, most satisfactory 
roses. All colors’ The ideal selection for 
beginners and the choice of experienced rose 
growers are weil—every “Star. Rose’’ ts guar- 
anteed to bloom. Our biggest selling selection. 
Catalogs at $13.00, you pay-only $10.50. 


Our “Fall Guide” will tell you about the 
choicest roses to plant, and about fall plaut- 
ing. It is FREE, 
Send a postal today! 


The 
Conard-Pyle 
Company 
Star Rose Growers 
Robert Pyle, President 
Box74, WestGrove, Pa. 


Roses 

delivered at the right 
time for planting; full 
irections for winter 


ordered NOW | 





t protection are sent. ‘ 

























Silver L 


ash Cor 
Sas rd 
It means no sash cord replacements 
for at least 20 years, when he hangs 
every window of your new home 
with SILVER LAKE, the solid- 
braided cord of 100% high grade, pure 
cotton! Think what this means to 
‘you in freedom from annoyance— 
and repair bills. And to your 


builder or architect it means an- 
other satisfied customer. 


At Hardware and General Stores 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY 
Newtonville, Mass. 








SILVER LAKE CO. 
320 Nevada St. Newtonville, Mass. 
For further information 
Fill out and mail this coupon to above address. 
desler Name 
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SILVER LAKE, 
please send us his Street. 
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Helping you select furniture that fits 





N selecting furniture for your 
home, you meet many ques- 
tions which are difficult to an- 
swer. 
How far shall the interior of 
your home carry out the atmos- 
phere of the exterior ? 


What color and pattern of 





Through its Interior Decoration 
department, through special Home 
Furnishing articles, through valu- 
able suggestions from advertising 
columns, BETTER HOMES and 
GARDENS aids home-makers in 
choosing furniture for comfort and 
good taste. 








rugs and draperies will harmo- 
nize best with the wall finish? 


lf you have precious heirlooms, 
what other furniture will show 
them off to advantage ? 


In answering these and count- 
less other important questions of 
furniture selection, you will find 
valuable help in Better Homes and 
GARDENS. Every number brings 
you the assistancé of men and 
women who have spent years in 
the development of home atmos- 
phere through home furnishing. 


First of all, you have the coun- 
sel of Ross Crane, Interior Deco- 
ration Editor of Better Homes 
and GARDENS, and a_ foremost 


American authority on home fur- 
nishing. In his series of articles, 
one of which appears each month, 
Mr. Crane takes you through each 
step in furnishing the home. Many 
readers have told us that Mr. 
Crane’s four keys to buying furni- 
ture, given in the January number, 
make up the most practical guide 
yet developed for furniture selec- 
tion. : 


When planning the arrangement 
and selection of furniture, you 


BEI TER HOMES 
ano ENS 





may encounter questions which 
must be answered individually. 
In such cases the Subscribers’ 
Information Bureau is at your 
command. 


Each month the advertise- 
ments in Better Homes and 
GARDENS give you valuable 
pointers on choosing furniture 

for lasting value, on recognizing 
the importance of the wood that is 
used, on picking out features that 
give durability. In reading the ad- 
vertisements, keep in mind that they 
are backed by the complete BETTER 
Homes and GARDENS guarantee. 


In selecting furniture, it is vital 
to distinguish clearly between what 
will be in vogue for the moment, 
and what will be in good taste for 
years. The purpose behind every 
article and every picture on furni- 
ture appearing in Betrer Homes 
and GARDENS, is to help you secure 
furnishings which, like good friends, 
will grow constantly in your esti- 
mation as the years go by. 























The Julia 


OWhy not go back to 


re O OF 


OULDN’T it be wonderful if you 

could go back to the days when 
your feet were young and vigorous and 
always eager to run and play? Think 
how happy it would make you if you 
could have those youthful feet right 
now — to help you in your work, to 
take you through your 18,908 steps 
every day! More than a million women 
have found their foot youth again in 


ARCH PRESERVER 


It makes your feet young again, be- 
cause it stops foot abuse — the strain- 
ing, sagging and pinching of ordinary 
shoes that cause all the trouble. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe gives support 
where support is needed, yet bends free- 
ly with the foot at the “‘ball,” the only 
place the foot bends. The concealed, 
built-in arch bridge supports the long 
arch of the foot. The special modeling 
of the sole supports the metatarsal arch. 
The flat inner sole, crosswise, prevents 
pinching. Not one feature, but many 
exclusive patented superioritiesarefound 
only in the Arch Preserver Shoe. 


And yet, there is no sacrifice of style. 
You enjoy all this foot health and vigor 
in the smartest New York-Paris models. 
Comfort concealed — beauty revealed. 
Send the coupon for booklet and 
name of dealer. He has Arch Pre- 


server Shoes for you and your chil- 
dren. 


THE SELBY SHOE COMPANY 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
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Made for wo- 
menand misses 
by only The 
Selby Shoe 
Co., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 
For men and 
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“KEEPS THE rm we bere. Wright 
, NEw WORLD =& Co., Inc., Rockland, Mass. 





The Selby Shoe Co., 

1622 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 
Send postpaid booklet BH-622 *‘A New World 
of Happiness” and name of dealer. 
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Good Pictures Are Always 
in Fashion 
Continued from page 19 


incongruous appointments may at times 
escape notice, or at least be difficult to 
rectify on account of expense or for other 
reasons, good pictures are so inexpensive 
and so accessible that to retain a poor 
one in these days is a decorative faux jo 
and recognized as such by every dis- 
criminating caller. Better no pictures at 
all than those of doubtful quality. 

Of course the most desirable type of 
picture is an original oil painting or 
water color produced by a good artist. 
And the cost of such a work of art may 
not be so prohibitive as most people 
assume. It is quite possible to acquire 
small pictures of real merit at a cost not 
much greater than that of an ordi 
print. In every city of 100,000 inhabi- 
tants—and in many smaller ones—there 
are earnest, aspiring and clever artists 
who need encouragement. 

If, however, present conditions rule out 
original canvases, there is available a host 
of reproductions in color of masterpieces 
of painting which can be purchased at 
prices ranging from a few cents up to four 
or five dollars. Never before have there 
been so many really good color prints 
from which to choose. And never have 
the colors been so fresh, vital and true 


to those of the originals. Nor have they |- 


ever been so cheap. Many of the finest 
things are reproductions of paintings in 
our own museums. The Art Institute of 
Chicago, the New York Metropolitan 
Museum, and the Cleveland Art Museum 
offer a great variety of such prints. 


"THE popular magazines publish many 
color prints that are well worthy of a 
place in any home. Some of my readers 
may have framed a beautiful flower print 
which appeared in the February, 1927, 
number of Better Homes and Gardens. 
Such prints can be framed with a narrow, 
dull gold molding and thus provide a 
charming touch of color at the cost of 
framing. 

Colored etchings are a little more 
expensive than the general run of prints, 
but they possess a distinction not found 
in the color prints and they afford some- 
thing that black and white and sepia 
etchings do not—color interest. The 


| taupes and grays and blacks and whites 
| have held sway in our homes long enough. 


Pictures provide the most effective means 
for getting color in the walls and above 
the level of the chair and table tops. 

One cause of the “Great Taboo” which 
for a time was placed on pictures was 
the custom, so prevalent during the 
“Clutter and Jumble” Period, of hanging 
all sorts of pictures in all sorts of frames, 
all together in the same interior. One 
found oil paintings, color prints and black 
and white pictures (including etchings, 
prints, steel and wood engravings and 
photographs) jumbled together not only 
in the same room but on the same wall! 
The result was disastrous to any sense of 
unity of effect. Common sense, which is 
the basis of good taste, dictates that pic- 
tures in color shall be kept separate from 
those in black and white. These color 
pictures, however, may include not only 
originals in oil and water color, but color 
reproductions as well. 

This uniformity in the character of the 
pictures shown in the same ensemble 
will insure a certain uniformity in the 
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“Yes—this is a 


folding table’ 


You would never dream a fold- 
ing table could be so graceful, 
yet so strong. It’s a 
ioe ennai end benem. Tr 

a uty. For 
bridge, luncheons, etc., ‘Gunes 
tables will serve you 


Carrom tables are well construct- 
ed, absolutely rigid and cannot 
accidentally collapse. Attractive- 
ly fi in many two-tone 
ae ll Caigese red, Jede green, 
mahogany, — with a variety 

f top materials including felt, 

lack moire, or lizard-grain 
leatherette. See Carrom tables 
at high-grade furniture stores. 
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SE 
Your syrup 
is always good 
if you make it at 
home with 


Mapleine 








The “Scotty Scraper” 
A useful ornament—an attractive gift 


Merely stick in the ground by 
walk or front step and Scotty 
is set to hall rugs from 
muddy shoes. 


Sent postpaid $3.00 each 
Rockford, Illinois 








LOVELY HOOKED RUGS 


Made from your discarded woolen dresses and Silk or 
Mercerized Hose --- Send Material and Save 40% 
EXPERTS DO ALL WORK 
See the different materials You once enjoyed wearing preserved 
in beautiful handcrafted rugs---constructed to wear a lifetime 
“LLUSTRATIONS AND PRICES ON REQUEST 
HANDCRAFTED RUGS 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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framing, since color pictures usuall 

require gold frames or frames in whic 

gold is pointed with color, while black 
and white and sepia pictures will naturall 

be framed in dark wood moldings—oa! 

or walnut generally, or dull gold approxi- 
mating these in tone and color. 

The so-called gold frame is generally 
used for oil paintings and their repro- 
ductions. A fairly wide molding, whether 
of wood or composition, is usually appro- 
priate. This may be covered with gold 
leaf (expensive) or gold paint. Out of the 
half-dozen hues of gold paint, ranging 
from a dull reddish cast to a decid 
yellowish tint there is one which is very 
popular with artists because it so effec- 
tively sets off almost any scheme of color. 
This is known as “lemon bronze.” An 
paint dealer can procure it. Prints whic 
are reproductions of oil paintings should 
be framed as the originals, close up to the 
picture with no intervening mat. If the 
picture is very small a gold mat, match- 
ing the frame, may be used as an exten- 
sion of the frame itself. 

Water colors and colored etchings 
require a mat as the artist’s signature 1s 
frequently outside the field of the picture 
itself. But is there any sense or reason in 
the staring white mats which the manu- 
facturers seem to insist upon? Almost 
everyone has felt the disturbing influence 
of these white mats which are so destruc- 
tive of serenity in the walls and which 
seem to slap the beholder in the face. 
These mats can be easily toned down and 
“keyed in’’ with the print itself by means 
of a water color wash in a delicate tint of 
one of the background colors. This will 
in no way obscure the signature of the 
artist. 

Here is a practical way to eliminate 
the glass, with its baffling reflections, 


from in front of reproductions of oil 
colors: Mount the print on heavy card- | 


board; apply a coat of size; dry twenty- 
four hours, then brush on a coat of dull 
varnish; when dry frame without glass. 
The effect is magical and the print has 
all the appearance of the original oil 
painting and can readily be seen from any 
angle of the room. The varnish protects 
the print from the dust and the caresses 
of the duster. 

The logical way to hang pictures is to 
work them into still life compositions 
with articles of furniture or with some 
architectural feature, such as the mantel. 
A study of the groupings illustrating this 
article will prove helpful as they are 
created by decorators of much experience 
and artistic ability. 

Heavy pictures are suspended from the 
picture rail by two parallel cords, which 
preferably are as near the color of the 
walls as possible. Never use a cord which 
cuts an inverted “V” against the wall 
except for oval or circular pictures. 

Family photographs are not regarded 
as decorations for rooms where guests are 
received; they are more suitably dis- 
played in upstairs sitting rooms and bed- 
rooms. 

From the standpoint of colof and pat- 
tern pictures are invaluable decorative 
assets. They provide one of the few 
available vehicles for introducing these 
elements into the upper wall areas. More 
than this it is largely thru pictures that 
that rare and elusive quality which we 
call “personality” is conveyed into a 
room. It behooves every homemaker, 
therefore, to choose her pictures with 
much care and deliberate thought. 
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Your Old 






Seamless 

Reversible 
Any 
Size 





















Patterns 


The sensation of the year! Patterns that 
rival the hand-woven masterpieces. 
Patented features other manufacturers 
would give a lot to secure. 


Every rug is woven seamless and revers- 
ible with the same firm, smooth, up- 
standing ap on both sides to give 
double wear. Twice as soft under-foot. The 
patterns are woven clear through. 

Never before have you seen rugs, made from 
old materials, that can compare with these new 
and Aner Olson Rugs. They're woven in an ex- 
clusive new weave to withstandthe hardest 
wear without showing footmarks. 







A new Chinese 
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design on rose taupe 
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“GE arantee 


So Expertly will the wool and other ma- 
terials in the old Fiver rugs and cloth- 
ing be reclaimed by our new einen 


Process — So Expertly will this materia 





YOU will surely want one or more of these 
lovely, modern velvety rugs that can mow be 
had so inexpensively, simply by sending us 
your old carpets, rugs and clothing. 

They are expertly woven, wool pile rugs that compate 
with the fine Axminsters and Wiltons—luxurious, vel- 


vety that feel like cushioned velvet underfoot — 
colorful, up-to-date rugs that will give your rooms mod- 
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yarn ' 
will this materialbe dyed with (fj © charm and variety. 
fast and woven into new rugs on the [€) See all the fascinating new patterns you can select, re- 
big modern Olson power looms— », gardless of colors in your materials. Mail coupon. 
THAT WE GUARANTEE that neither BD Every order completed in ONE WEEK. We Pay Express, 
pm, nor any of soar friends, gn tell the dif 5h Freight or Parcel Post from all states—see catalogue. 
erence between t new Olson Rugs an 4 
expensive rugs of new materials. : », 
- * 
All Rugs Sent on Trial £ FREE BOOK IN COLORS 
We guarantee to satisfy you orpayforyour Patented Color Guide 
materials. You cannot lose a penny. », ; 
ca 
OLSON RUG CO. §) SAMPLES Tape 
New York CHICAGO _ St. Louis » easure 








The completion of the new Million Dollar 

ition to our factory and our enormous vol- 
ume production make it possible to offer these modern 
rugs at New Low FA RY-TO-YOU PRICES that 
will amaze you. 


MAIL COUPON TO CHICAGO, DEPT. K-45 


SISAL ALM MAAAAAL 








"NEW and FINER is Coupon) 
Olson Rug Co., Dept. K-15, Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gen : Please muil to me your rug BOOK,“ 
PRICES your TRIAL OFFER~-COLOR GUID 
TAPE MEASURE—and SAMPLES arn 


by Olson Process. All to be sent FREE 
paid. 
“LIKE PADDED VELVET UNDERFOOT” 


TE | 


NAME. 
Street (R. F. DD.) J 


City. State. 




















Nursery Furniture That the Handy 
Man Can Make at Home 


NYONE who can use a few tools 
and who has the spare time can 
make the nursery furniture shown 
here. Each piece was carefully planned 
not for the professional but for the handy 
man whose supply of tools is small and 
whose knowledge of cabinet-making is 
limited. 
Three of the pieces of furniture illus- 
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U For toys or books 


trated, the bassinet, the clothes tree, and 
the chest, are for the little new arrival; 
tho the chest will be of service for years. 
The little fence is for the creeping or 
toddling child, while the shelves for 
toys are for the romping child. 

The bassinet is a delightfully dainty 
affair after it has been padded, ruffled, 
and beribboned and fitted out as a little 
bed, but the framework is quite simple 
and the expense for its materials small. 
The body of the bassinet is about 18x30 


Chor the Home Gaiftcmas 


H. F. SHOWALTER 


A chest is always convenient 





inches. It need 
not be very large, 
for it can be used 
only a few months. 
As soon as the 
baby is able to 
raise itself up and 
roll around, he 
should have a reg- 
ular child’s bed 
with a drop front 

















so that there will ‘a 


be no danger of 
his tumbling 
out. 















































Baby’s first bed 














For the body of 
the bassinet, you 
can use an empty 
packing box instead of making a shape if 
you prefer to do so, for the wood will be 
completely covered. The frame that 
holds the bassinet from the floor is very 
simple, consisting only of four straight 
legs with casters and four braces nailed 
between the legs. The legs should be 
long enough to bring the top of the 
bassinet about thirty inches from the 
floor. 

The hood is made separately so that 
the curtains and other coverings 
can be easily removed for laun- 


distances between each two hoops. Now 
bore a row of tiny holes about an inch 
and a half apart around the top of the 
body of the bassinet an inch from the 
upper edge. These holes are to be used 
in sewing the cloth covering in place. 
Only the legs and the braces between 
them need to be enameled for the rest 
will be covered with cloth. White or 
light-colored enamel to match the cloth 
should be used. Covering the bassinet is 

a job for the handy 

woman rather than 





dering. For it you will need 
several hoops from a fruit 


the handy man. 
The covering 





basket or other light hoops. 
Cut the four hoops of a suitable 
length for a hood on the bassinet 
you are making—they should 
all be the same lJength—then 
fasten the four ends together at 
each side by boring a hole thru 
them and putting a shot bolt 


shown might be 
7. made of pink and 
| white organdy or 





rayon over a foun- 
dation of heavy 








thru the holes. The two outer 
hoops should be at right angles 
to each other with the two other 
hoops between them with equal 





white muslin. The 
first thing to do is 
to cover the body 
inside and out 











with the muslin 
and to take the 
hoops of the hood 
apart and slip each 
one into a plain 
cover of muslin. 
For the body, espe- 
cially the inside 
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. . and the upper 
Sante caer of edge, a padded 
lining would be an 

improvement. 

Now make a long 

white ruffle of the organdy to go around the 
body of the bassinet binding the loweredge 
with pink and sewing a three-and-one-half- 
inchstrip of pink along its upper edge. Run 
a heavy gatheringstringin each edge of the 
upper pink strip, put the strips over the 
upper edge of the body so that there is one 
inch of the strip over the edge both inside 
and out; then sew it in place by sticking 


‘thru the holes in the wood. For the lining 


either pink or white may be used. 

To cover the hood, a make pink case for 
each hoop, making them loose enough 
and long enough to ruffle prettily. Then 
sew white organdy over the hood basting 
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it to the undersides of the hoops and 
letting it ruffle slightly. If the hood is to 
be of any real help in keeping the light 
from the baby’s eyes, it must have a 
heavy lining underneath the organdy. To 
make the flowers, cut squares of 
organdy varying from two to six inches, 
fold each one diagonally and gather the 
raw edges of each square, then assemble 
the petals with the smallest in the 
middle and the largest on the outside. 

One does not need to confine herself 
to the decorations shown here. White 


muslin with appliqued rabbits and kit- | 


tens can be made up very pretty. A 
huge bow at the top of the hood is some- 
times used, 


The Chest 


The little chest like the one shown is 
very nice for keeping the first little 
clothes in. It can be used for the child’s 
clothes for some years and can later be 
a treasure chest for his private belong- 
ings. It will form an attractive little 
seat by the window or at the foot of the 
bed. The ends of this chest project some- 
what above, below, and at the sides, and 
there are two holes cut in the upper part 
of each end which may on occasion be 
used as handles. There are two ends just 
alike, two sides (a back and a front) just 
alike, a top, and a bottom. The diagram 
gives the dimensions of these with the 
exception of the bottom which varies from 
the top only in its width which lacks twice 
the thickness of the wood in equalling the 
width of the top. 

The necessary tools are a cross-cut 
saw and a rip saw for cutting the straight 
edges, a coping or bracket saw for cut- 
ting the curved edges, and a hammer for 
driving the nails. The wood should be 
three-quarters of an inch thick.  Six- 
penny finish nails should be used and 
they should be countersunk: that is, the 
heads driven into the wood with a nail 
set and the holes thus left filled with 
putty. This not only makes the chest 
stronger but makes a better finish for 
enameling or varnishing. Two plain 
hinges, the kind that show when the lid 
is open and must be mortised in (that, is, 
a depression cut for them to rest in), 
will probably be most satisfactory. 

After the chest has been put together, 
it will need a good rubbing with sand- 
paper, first with coarse to smooth down 
the cut edges, then with fine. For a var- 
nish finish, it will need a much more 
careful smoothing than for an enamel 
finish. In either case it will need three 
coats, the first two coats sanded lightly 
before the next is applied. At the present 
time the dark varnish stains have almost 
entirely taken the place of the lighter 
stains, walnut and dark brown mahogany 
being the most popular. The amateur 
worker will find that it is a simpler matter 
to use the varnishes that are both stain 
and varnish in one than to rub a stain 
on the wood and then use clear varnish. 
Enamel, however, will often be found 
handier than varnish for it makes an 
attractive finish on wood of any sort, 
covering up many blemishes and it does 
not require so careful a preparation of 
the wood. Moreover, enamel is quite 
popular now for furniture that is to be 
used in the bedroom, nursery, kitchen, or 
porch and it is used in many bright colors 
and combinations of colors. 

The designs shown on the chest are not 
painted as you might at first suppose, 
but they are decalcomanias or transfer 
pictures. Such transfer pictures are sold 
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No more lost tools! 
Make a Tool Chest from Plan No. Sf70 


A chest keeps tool-edges sharp and surfaces free 
from rust. It guards against loss. Here’s good 
news: Stanley Plan No. Sf71 gives detailed in- 
structions for making a large sized tool chest. 
Plan No. Sf70 is for a smaller chest. 


SS—— 


Of course, you realize the savings that come 
from using good tools. The amateur needs good 
tools even more than the professional. Most 
carpenters and manual training instructors use 
Stanley Tools. They know from first-hand ex- 
perience that the Stanley name stands for du- 
rability, correct design, and right “feel.” 


You can buy Stanley Tools separately and so 
collect your own set. For your convenience in 
buying there are also complete sets of Stanley 
Tools in chests at a wide variety of prices from 
$15 to $95. Or there are assortments in strong 
cardboard boxes containing directions for mak- 
ing your own tool chest. Priced from $5 to $20. 


Your hardware dealer has Plan No. Sf71 and Sf70 as 
well as other Stanley Plans for making useful articles, or 
he can get them for you. The plans cost only 10c each. 
Ask him also for small Catalog No. Sf50—which shows 


many useful Stanley Tools. It is free. If he cannot sup- 
» ply you write to The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


The best tools are the cheapest to use 
Ask your hardware dealer 

















STANLEY TOOLS 





























BRICK— 
your most flexible 
building material 


APABLE of infinite variety in 

color, in method of laying, in 
styles of panel design. In warmth of 
color tones and delicate shadings, 
brick achieves a mellowness of char- 
acter that satisfies the home own- 
er’s desire for originality in wall 
treatment. 

Often given a whitewash finish, 
which is allowed to wear away, 
leaving a surface of highly colored 
brick tinted here and there with 
white, a quaint and charming effect. 

The expense of painting and re- 
pairs is an unknown item in your 
upkeep budget. Furthermore, solid 
brick masonry is a protection against 
extremes in weather. Comfort at 
lowest cost, is assured the owner 
who builds with brick. Write for 
these interesting booklets. 





Brick Books for Your Use 
O“Your Next Home’’—(New Edition) Photos 
and Plans of 57 homes, 10c. 
“The Home You Can Afford’ ’—62 homes, 10c 
D “Brick, How to Build and Estimate” —25c 
O'‘Skintled Brickwork” —15c 
0)“‘Farm Homes of Brick’’—5c 
D**Multiple -Diestings of Brick’’—10c 
O*Hollow Walls of Brick””—FREE 
O“‘Homes of Lasting Charm” —25c 
Check above, and send for 
any or all of these books 


At Your Service 


These District Association Offices and 
Brick Manufacturers y+ conan 


Becton, Mass. .. al Beacon 
Chica 605 Builder’s Sie 
Cleve AT Ohio, Association 
2125 Guarantee Title Building 
1735 Seout St. 
- 400 U. S. Mortgage Trust Bldg. 
Hartford, Conn 6 Pearl St. 
New York City 1710 Gr’d Cen. Term’! mee 
orfolk,Va. ... Il 7. ae Plume 
Philadelphia . 303 City Centre Bldg. 
Pittsburgh . 702 First National Bank Bids. 
Portland, Ore. - 906 Lewis Building 
Salt Lake City 301 Atlas Blk. 
Seattle, Wash. . . . « 913 Arctic Bldg. 


The Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association of America 
2172 Guarantee Title Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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by paint stores. They are either glued or 
fastened with shellac to the furniture, 
then the surplus paper is soaked off with 
a damp cloth. The process is so simple 
that a child can apply them. One must, 
however, use care to place them in the 
exact center of the panel, not a little to 
one side. The transfer pictures come in a 
ot variety of designs. Some of them 

ve Mother Goose figures which would 
be especially appreciated by the small 
oe ants of the nursery. It would be 
worth your while to get folders and price 
lists from several companies, then you 
can have a wide choice of designs. 

A set of shelves for toys is a very handy 
article of furniture to have in a nursery 
or in a child’s room. No dimensions are 
given for this set of shelves, because it is 
very simply made and one can late 
its size by the size of the child or children 
who will use it and by the number of 
toys it will be expected to hold. The 
back -ould be made of one board or of 
several or be omitted entirely. If it is 
omitted the upper edges of the sides 
should be curved down in the back as in 
the front. The set of shelves may be 
given three coats of enamel or one of 
paint and two of enamel. A few transfer 
pictures will make it twice as attractive 
(the finishes and transfer pictures are 
discussed in the directions for the chest.) 

The Play Fence 


A little fence that can be folded and 
put away is a great convenience in taking 
care of the creeping or toddling child. 
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Mother will appreciate this 


Baby may be placed in it with entire 
safety with his toys in any room in the 
house, on the porch, or on the lawn under 
a shade tree. When the shade moves, 
the little fence can be quickly and easily 
moved. When visiting the fence can be 
folded and taken along. 

The fence should be twenty inches 
high. Its length and breadth will depend 
somewhat on the size of your rooms. 
Each side is made separate. They may 
then be tied together at the corners or 
hinged at three corners and tied with 
a pretty cord or ribbon at the fourth. If 
hinges are used, the two opposite corners 
should fold in and the other one fold out. 

The Clothes Tree 

The nursery clothes tree should be 
short enough that the mother can reach 
anything from it while she is sitting 
down. This one has a large double hook 
on each side from which many small gar- 
ments can hang on little clothes hangers. 
The form of the rooster furnishes places 
for the little hats or bonnets, one on his 
head and one on his tail. Snap clothes 
pins hung on long cords from the hooks 
will hold the little shoes and rubbers. 

The parts of the clothes tree are as 
follows: one 2x2 piece four and one-half 
feet long for the post, two 24-inch boards 
two — 





one-half inches wide by at least 
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AGeod. Bookcase 


ich et ta 






ee 
“* 


On Approval—Direct to User 


Ln pant Na Tt BO aes 


Over 100,000 Users 
PRS ae ar wore Se a in the finest homes and 
offices throughout thecountry. Madeinsectionsof dif- 
ferent sizes, combining utility, economy and attrac- 


5 sty ing 
low prices, Ship direct from r yf 
dap ag gf eds oti . Write for new catalog No, 85. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1299 
Branch Office and Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 


EVERGREENS ¢'375 





iF BOUGHT SINGLY 

WOULD COST #750 

One Arbor-vitae midalis—Price for one. $1. 
One Arbor-vitae Globe ca ee 
One Arbor-vitae Hoveyii a. OO ey 
One Arbor-vitae Tom Thumb— “ “ “ .. 1. 
One Retinispora Squarrosa~- “ “ “ .. 1.50 
All Five for $3.75 host id ($4.00 post d $7.50 

rT ~ of Mississippi ues, 

A splendid collection sep raountetion planting or group- 
ing. Twice transplanted. Honest stock. Autumn 
best time to plant. Send for 


Westminster Nursery Catalog 


ese i} 


containing offers for ye plant of 
new, . Roses for $2.50 postpaid, $2.80 
West H+ M pl River. 


geingly wot woul eat PBs each.) BIG, FAT 

lant ¢ Durch Bi match Hyacinth 2 Bulbs: HYACINTHS 
1.65 West of Misissipp itiver River.) Alsg 12 FOR 
oe & Oe ee. a all “all ‘honest, $1.50 


true-to-name; 
gelocted by DMr.J. E. 1 E Stoner, fs owner. 


Westminster Nursery 
Westminster, Maryland 

















A Rainbow Garden of Vaughan’s 
May-flowering Tulips for *2 


Since 1876 Vaughan's ot Store has 

American importers of bulbs. Florists and private estate 
gardeners are our customers. bye aye service which 
— zy y upon to insure quality value, is 


Our Rainbow 7 Garden of Tulips, postpaid to 799 for $2, in- 
éype 60 bulbs: ten each of 6 named varieties May-flowering 
a< mo mg Darwin, Cottage and Breeder classes. 


tous xiv’. *s fomseus Breeder tulip, ~~ 
largest and fi Pe lor $1.50 per dozen, the 
lowest price in hl Torta Bets . 
Our Fall Catalog, “ Flowering a ures 2 
varieties of tulips in true color, a4 E3e. comp! liste of 
tulips, narcissi, lilies and all other fall bs, with s 
and cultural directions. It is free on request. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store *° “-Rendolon St 





Be a Tea Room Expert 
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an inch and a quarter thick for the base, _| 
four little bloc sks of the same thickness 
and two and one-half inches square to be 
put under the ends of the boards forming , 
the base, four brackets eight inches along | | 
each side cut from wood of the same 
thickness as the base, a board 12x11 
inches and of the same thickness for the 
rooster, and four heavy wardrobe hooks. 
Eighteen round-headed screws and a few 
finishing nails will be needed also. 

The edges of the posts will look better 
if chamfered; that is, trimmed off a 
little. The four brackets will need to be 
trimmed out with a coping saw. They 
are cut so that four screws can be put in 
each bracket, two into the post and two 
into the base. The two boards that form 
the base must be notched together; that 
is, half the thickness must be cut away 
from the middle of each for two and one- 
half inches, the width of the bo&rd, so 
that when the two notches are put to- 
gether the place where the two boards 
cross will be no thicker than any other 
part of the base. 

Nail the four little square boards to 
the ends of the base driving the nails into 
the small boards first so that their heads 
will not show on top. Now fasten the 
post to the base by screwing the brackets 
to it and to the base. Then fasten the 
hooks to the four sides of the post near 
the top. To get the shape for the rooster, 
draw a twelve-inch square on paper and 
mark it into two-inch squares, then draw 
lines thru the two-inch squares to corre- 
spond with the lines thru the squares in 





the diagram which represent them. Cut 
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Any child would like one of these clothes trees 


out this paper pattern, draw around it 
on wood, and cut out the wooden rooster 
with a coping saw. Fasten it to the top 
of the t with a screw at the back and 
at the front. Finish the clothes tree with 
enamel in any color you like 





| AM enclosing a suggestion which may 
help someone else who occasion 
to cut a length of stovepipe. After meas- 
uring and marking the pipe all the way 
around my husband uses an o 

can opener just as he would to cut off the 
end of acan. He cuts around to the seam 
and then uses a chisel for. cutting there. 
[t leaves a much smoother edge and is 
much easier than using tin shears; then, 
too, both pieces of pipe are usable.-—Mrs. 
J. 8. R., Michigan. 
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“Hospitality 
es the correct effect in 
Dining Room Lighting 





How vital h ment is in to your din- 
ing room a Feit See a aedalicy and eon vol Ar To 
be effective, dining room lighting + ram not rand 
bring out the sparklin f linen, glass- 
ware, and silver but = cast a tee glow over 


the entire room. 


Due consideration is given to such essentials as these 
in the designing “el types of Moe-Bridges Light- 
j ing E Equip ee yo Advisory Board, consisting 
a ie an interior decorator and an architect, 
passes on each new design. This is your assur- 
is ance that any Moe-Bridges fixture you select will 
be correct —a decorative delight that reflects your 
a good taste and provides adequate lighting. 
hissy Although Moe-Bridges Lighting Equipment pos- 
sesses the distinctive beauty you would expect to 
find only in Pont designed fixtures, it is not high priced. 
You will te ly surprised to learn how cameo this 
lighting Semaleeiiamialtics tr enarens in your home. 
deg ot age or interesting, instructive booklet on decorative 
SS ES eo 


you 
will prove helpful. Send for your copy and 
Bridges dealers in your town, Write Dept. F-79. 
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Mor-Br 1pGEs Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


fone oF gen DETROIT 8ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 
LUS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO ORLANDO 


* MOE- BRIDGES 


—LIGHTING EQUIPMENT ~ 
ILLUMINATING GLASSWARE 
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MOE-BRIDGES COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send me t instructive FREE booklet on 
home lighting, “When Evening Shadows Fall.” 


NAME aes. eee 
ADDRESS Pete hE STEED 


CITY. 
We 


























World events | 
before your eyes! 


Be on the spot when great events 
happen! 

Pathe News makes it possible, for there 
is a theatre near you where this pioneer 
newsreel is showing history just as it 
happens. 

Pathe News cameramen are every- 
where, ready to catch for you every 
breath-taking detail of the things that 
count. Through the lens of their cam- 
eras your own eyes see what they saw. 
In a moment you have bridged oceans, 
annihilated space! 


Typical of Pathe News achievement in 
speed and thoroughness was its cover- 





ing, from start to finish, of Lindbergh’s 
epic flight. ‘Pathe News put before 
your eyes the complete, authentic pic- 
ture of this two-continent event as fast 
as it could be recorded. 

All this is possible because of Pathe 
Organization—a vast, world-wide, 
highly-trained corps of experts—up-to- 
the-minute equipment—great film print- 
ing laboratories—split-second service— 
and sixteen years of pioneering 
experience, 

Pathe News cannot be equalled be- 
cause Pathe Organization cannot be 
duplicated. 


Ask for Pathe News at 
your favorite theatre— 
watch for the Rooster! 


PATHE NEWS 
35 West 45th Street, New York 
DE MILLE PICTURES 


PATHESERIALS PATHECOMEDIES 
PATHEPICTURES 
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The Russell Cole family of Ferndale, Michigan, live here 


September, 1927 





SAmong Ourselves 


An Exchange of Reader’s Letters and Ideas 


THE EVOLUTION OF A KANSAS GARDEN 


In 1925 I became a subscriber to Better Homes and 
Gardens and grew very much interested in beautifyin 
the home grounds—in fact, so much so that I camel 
my barren garden spot into a flower garden in the 
spring of 1926. My garden spot was about 36 feet 
square. I built a fish pond and lily pool in the middle 
and surrounded the same with four symmetrical beds 
for flowers and on the outside of the walk surrounding 
these four flower beds is a continuous border of con- 
crete, leaving a space of about four feet for flowers 
around the outer edge of the concrete border. I did 
not build my pool and borders until the spring of 
1926 and hence was late with my flowers, but never- 
theless, the flowers were very satisfactory. I hope to 
have very much better results this year, as the flowers 
can be planted earlier. I had the walks sodded with 
bluegrass instead of sowing the grass seed and I ob- 
tained very beautiful grass as you will notice from the 
picture. 

The is nine feet in diameter, and fourteen 
inches deep, and the wall is six inches thick. It is 
built of concrete, and the bottom is five inches thick. 
There is a water line coming in from beneath the pool 
with a connection outside of the garden and running 
up into the fountain, a hose nozzle being attached at 
the top. I had the hardware man make me a form 
for the fountain pedestal, which is larger at the bottom 
than at the top. The pool has an overflow which can 
be screwed out at the bottom of the pool and thus 
used as a drain. About half an inch below the top of 
the overflow I placed a three-eighths inch pipe thru 
the wall, which serves as a drain, thus draining the 
surplus water out from the top of the pool. By attach- 
ing a garden hose on this drain, the water can be al- 


lowed to run to any part of the grass walks. We used 
boxes for waterlilies and water plants, but if I were 
building the pool again I would make it deeper and 
fill the bottom with dirt instead of using boxes. 

We stocked the pool with goldfish, tadpoles and 
frogs, and needless to say we get a great deal of enjoy- 
ment from them all. Most of the concrete forms were 
built by my son and myself after office hours in the 
evening by the light of the automobile. On the west 
side of the garden and opposite the seat is a large 
pergola eight feet wide and twenty-four feet long, 
which does not show in the pictures enclosed. Grape- 
vines are planted at the four corners of the pergola, 
and rose bushes and climbing vines along the sides. 
We enjoy the birds bathing in the bird’ bath and pond 
more than anything, and they become very tame. 
There is a large elm tree west of the flower garden, 
which shades the entire garden from about three p. m. 

We enjoy Better Homes and Gardens and look for- 
ward eagerly to its arrival. It was due to this good 
magazine that we were filled with the idea of beautify- 
ing the backyard. We are looking forward to another 
pleasant summer with the birds and flowers and in- 
tend to branch out a little and use a portion of a neigh- 
bor’s lot for flower beds. I enclose a picture of our 
flower garden.—L. T. C., Kansas. 


THE LUXURY FUND 


How often do we hear the words, “If we can ever 
afford it, we are going to have some good china and 
silver for our table. But such things are so expen- 
sive.” To such people, usually young married 
couples, I would suggest the luxury fund, commonly 
known in our home as the “‘Slush Fund.” Eligible to 
the slush fund is money which in the ordinary course 


Flowers and shrubbery will soon hide the concrete in the L. T. C’s garden 
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of family life is spent for legitimate family expense 
but which for some reason is not used for its budgeted 
pur ‘ 1 

or instance, the week the laundress disappoints 
us, her de; s pay goes into the slush fund. Five 
dollars thus saved will buy a dinner plate of fine 
quality china or a good sterling silver spoon. The 
man e to trim the hedges fails to show up 
until in desperation I trim them myself. His x 
money we expected to spend, goes into the slush 
fund. The fund grows in tiny items as well. When we 
wait too long for a street car and finally walk, or 
when aemeneny gives us a lift, it means seven cents 
for the slush fund, and when we go down town and do 
not take time to sip our usual soda, we quietly slip 
twenty cents into the fund. : 

It is simply amazing how fast such a fund will grow. 
At the =a of a month it will amount to anywhere 
from two to fifteen dollars. We feel that this money, 
which should have been spent, but which thru 
accident is still in our possession, is money which can 
legitimately be used for luxuries, for the things which 
we want but do not feel we can afford. With our fund, 
in three years we have acquired an after dinner coffee 
set of exceedingly fine grade of china and half a 
dozen dinner plates to match, and we feel that in two 
more years we will have enough china to properly 
set our table. When this day comes, we are going to 
— our silver service. 

nd all this without taking one penny from our 
regular savings account, or slowing down our plans 
for some day owning our own home.—M. E. W., 
California. 


TO JACK-O-DANDY 

He has a regal robe of yellow with sleeves and 
train of white and cap and cape of black. He is as 
dainty, too, in respect to his food as he is stylish in 
his dress. One of his special delicacies is hemp seed 
of which he must beserved sparingly lest he, like others 
when they are intemperate, lose sight of the joy of 
life. He is a vocalist and fills the daylight hours with 
melody, and yet this sweet music is not the only 
pleasure he imparts to his friends. Did you ever 
watch him flick water all thru his plumage and ruffle 
and preen with such healthy vigor that he is an in- 
spiration? You've seen him swing and frolic but 
have you heard him thank you when you gave him a 
fresh paper carpet or clean sand or a piece of apple 
or lettuce? Have you noticed his excitement when 
rou take the or the water cup and how 

e tells you to hurry back? 

As I throw alightcover around 
his house to protect him from 
drafts on cold winter nights, I 
meditate on the immense joy 
which radiates from his little 
body—truly he is a happy little 
boarder to take into the family 
cirelel!—Mrs. H. H., Sout 
Dakota. 


Doesn't the garden picture 
below look inviting? It is 
here that Mrs. M. Jack- 
man, Crystal Lake, IIli- 
nois, spends her summer 
afternoons 


“‘WE LIKE BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS” 


That is a thrilling announcement at the top of the 
May cover. Nothing can make us home-loving people 
happier than to know that the home life of our 
country is growing better, surely no one factor is 
doing more to omplish that than Better 
Homes and Gardens. e cannot n to enumerate 
the many special features that we enjoy in it. I 
always feast on the pictures first. Van Vreeland’s 
“The Glory of Summer”’ in the February number is 
wonderful, and I hope you will have more such repro- 
ductions. We are preserving it carefully so we may 
have it framed and enjoy it daily. Somehow the 
March cover made a special appeal to me—that 
homey cottage snuggled down as tho it has grown 
there, and the atmosphere all alive with the promise 
of spring. I take it out many, many times to look 
once more. The May cover must appeal to everone. 

One outstanding feature which is — benefiting 
your readers is the series of articles by Mrs. Gladys 


Cis 











ina. 
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Denny Shultz. We have never found more readable, 
usable discussions of the prob of raising children 
intelligently. Mrs. Shultz must bea rare mother, and 
she is doing a lot to improve some of the rest of us. 
of my brothers and sisters take Better Homes and 
Gardens, so the fifteen children that the six of us 
will have a better chance because of those 
articles. The children themselves want to -hear 
“Better Bunnies” first of all. When Daddy brings 
Better Homes and Gardens home in the evening, he 
must sit down immediately and read that page to the 
boys. We look forward each month to ‘Nature Lore,” 
“Under the Library Lamp,” and the “‘Music” pages. 

It is so good to read the chatty letters “Among 
Ourselves’”’ and to hear how others are making their 
homes more attractive from your pages. This spring 
we are making hanging baskets, Daddy is going to 
paint the house as soon as school is out, we are going 
to paint the kitchen, and have new rugs woven 
to brighten up the living room. Daddy put up two 
bird houses, and a bluebird family is well settled, 
while a pair of violet-green, white-breasted swallows 
are taking poseession of the other. We will pet up a 
bird bath soon, and next year Daddy says he'll put 
up many bird houses, for there are hundreds of birds 
in the woods near us. 

I have visited over-long, but be magazine makes 
us all such a family that it is hard to stop talking 
when there are such heaps of things we appreciate 
and wish to comment on.—J. W. P., Washington. 
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The L. L. Malheim 
family of Butler, Penn- 
sylvania, are all ardent 
gardeners. Even dolly 
seems interested 


Rustic garden seats are 
always attractive. The 
one at Icft was de- 
signed by I. N. Evans, 
California 


“WE PLANT A BIRTHDAY TREE” 


Whenever a child is born in our family I, too, 
always plant a tree. About three years ago, a little 
sister came to my four-year-old girl. On the day of 
the child's birth, I told the older little girl that it 
would be a fine thing for us to plant a tree to com- 
memorate the occasion. She agreed to this, and I 
gave her permission to pick the tree to be planted 
from among a lot of about fifty white oak and horse 
chestnut trees. che vite a horse chestnut tree as 
the one to be planted. The particular one that she 
selected came up in three shoots irom the root and 
looked like three distinct trees clus together. 
I asked her why she had picked this particular tree 
with the three distinct trunks, and her answer was 
that the largest trunk, which was in the center, 
represented Mother, the next largest one repre- 
sented herself, and the smallest one the baby. It 
goes without saying that this tree was = Bem and 
it also oe without argument that $100 will not buy 
it.—J. W. L., Pennsylvania. 


MAKE YOUR OWN FLOWER DICTIONARY 


Instead of throwing away last year’s seed catalogs, 
or even thisgyear’s when you get your next, make a 
flower dictionary or encyclopedia from them. Usually 
seed catal have their contents alpha- 
betically. Take last year’s catalogs and turn of 
them to the “A” flowers such as asters, acroclinium, 
angel's breath, alyssum, and so on. There will be 
several good illustrations, often in colors, of each one 
of the flowers. With a pair of sharp scissors or a razor 
blade cut out the most attractive ones with their titles 

paste them in a loose leaf notebook according to 
their first letters. By spending es spare hours cut- 
ting and clipping the entire buch of catalogs, one can 
obtain a t wonderful picturization of the flower 
kingdom. You will find such a book useful, too.— 
R. B. W., Washington, D. C. 
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4 useful rooms 
in place of 
attic cobwebs 


wit not use your attic? Big 
panels of Upson Board will 


quickly build in an extra bath- 
room, maid’s room, play room, 
or workroom. 

Valuable new living space! 
And at the same time you insu- 
late, because an Upson Board 

» lining resists as much cold or 
heat as 11 thicknesses of ordi- 
nary building paper. Saves 20% 
to 30% in cost of fuel. 

One man can apply Upson Board. 
Little muss or dirt. Use Upson Board for 
walls, ceilings, partitions —everywhere, 
round the home, store, or factory. Once 
up, can’t crack or fall. Properly applied, 
should never warp. Ask your eset 
lumberman about genuine Blue-+Center 
Upson Board. Or, mail the coupon. 


UPSON 


PROCESSED 





Board by its blue-center edge. 








Your decorator 
will gladly show you 
138 new styles of 


ANITA 


Makes your walls an investment 


Ler him show you 


—how Sanitas prevents cracks in 
old walls from showing 


—how dust and dirt smudges on 
Sanitas can be wiped off with a 
damp cloth 


—how Sanitas will not absorb 
water or grease splashes 

—how easily children’s finger 
marks can be removed from 
Sanitas 


—why Sanitas will not fade, crack 
or peel ° 


—how Sanitas makes your walls 
an investment and not a con- 
stant expense 

—why many home-owners and 
hotels consider Sanitas eco- 
nomical when cost of upkeep 
is considered 


This cloth wall covering can be had 
instylesforevery room inthe house 


Decorative Flat Finish 


conventional and foliage patterns, neutral 
toned designs of vague formation, stripes, 
mottled effects, and reproductions of 
tapestry, grass-cloth, leather and various 
fabrics. Also plain and pastel Flat Finish 
Metalline Brocade and Enamel Finish. 


Ask your decorator to show 
you the Sanitas sample book 
containing the 138 new styles 
—do this before you decide 
on your Fall decorating. 


Write us for samples and 
descriptive booklet 





Look for this 
trademark 


The Standard Textile Products Co. 
320 Broadway, Dept. 34, New York 
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Your Next Year’s Flower 


Garden 


Continued from page 16 


gia during the summer so that we 
now not where to dig for them. Cer- 
tain shrubs and flowering trees are no- 
toriously hard to transplant except in 
their period of active spring growth. To 
be sure, they can all be transplanted in 
the fall, for I have done it and seen it 
done; but where there is any doubt as 
to conditions, it is better to wait until 
spring. 

Among the seasonable tasks to be done 
right now is iris planting or transplant- 
ing. There is a difference of opinion as 
to the ideal time to transplant iris and 
whereas August and September used to 
be the accepted time, quite a few are 
now doing it in July. Iris can usually be 
transplanted successfully any time of 
year when the ground is workable and 
because they are such accommodating 
growers they are frequently abused. 
While they are exceptionally hardy as a 
class, they will readily improve with care 
and attention and they are lovely enough 
to warrant any indulgence. In the in- 
terest of beautiful blossoms and lots of 
them iris clumps should be divided when- 
ever the bulbs get to crowding each 
other closely. Clumps can be divided 


according to the size desirable for the | 


location and division should be a clean 





cut with a sharp knife rather than a | 


break 


pes should be planted fairly shallow so 
shallow in fact that the bulb comes to 
the top of the ground or is barely cov- 
ered. The roots should be spread out on 
either side and downward. It is a mis- 
take to dig iris without getting as much 
of the fibrous root system as possible, 
and yet people frequently make this mis- 
take. Pack the ground dry and, if the 
season is dry, water until new growth 
starts. If you are setting out new iris 
from a nursery, they will come with the 
tops cut back. Imitate this method of 
cutting with those ze transplant from 
yours or your neighbor’s garden, trim- 
ming them back to within three inches 
of the bulb. 

Iris gardening is not an expensive 
proposition even when one buys the first 
sorts for they multiply so quickly that 
they are soon worth more than the origi- 
nal cost. There are so many fine new 
named varieties that are both earlier and 
later than the old well-known Decoration 
day sorts. Two persons or even more 
who are ambitious for more and lovelier 
irises—and by the way it is quite the 
fashion to have such ambitions—can 
order a few each and exchange the sec- 
ond year or so. 

Any list of “best irises” should include 
the following: Dorothea, Lent A. Wil- 
liamson, Pallida Dalmatica, Madame 
Chereau, Anna Farr, Cecile Minturn, 
Queen of May, Souvenir De Mme. 
Gaudichau, B. Y. Morrison, Edouard 
Michel, Magnifica, Isoline, Juniata, Inge- 
borg, Walhalla. Naturally I am preju- 
diced in favor of this list since they 
bloom regularly in my own garden and I 
know they are beauties, also I find many 
of them in lists submitted by iris fans 
all over the country. 

There are, of course, other irises. For 
early blossoms with the pink and yellow 
rae ey ome tulips there is nothing 
lovelier for blues, unless it be the wild 
phlox, than the little pumila iris in the 
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Do You Know— 


that for a gorgeous show next June you 
should plant the brilliant Oriental Poppies 


and the charming Persian Painted Daisies 
(Pyrethrums) in late August or early Sep- 
tember. These plants are dormant at this 
time of the ring and should be planted in 
companionship with Peonies and Iris. The 
following varieties will make a handsome 
addition to your hardy border. 

3 ldoz. 100 


Bractiatum, Giant Red $1.00 $3.00 $20.00 
Papaver Mrs. P. . Pink - + 4110 3.25 22.50 
Beaut Livermore, 
Octentale Blood Red - = - 1.35 3.75 27.50 
Perry’s White- - - - 1.40 4.00 30.00 
rum, strong field clumps of 
double and single flowers mixed - .85 2.50 15.00 


The autumn edition of our Hardy and Alpine 
. og is now ready. Experienced gardeners value 
it for its dependable descriptions and true to nature 
illustrations, It is known as a trust-worthy guide to 
the choicest hardy plants grown in America. Ours 
is the greatest ection of perennials suitable for 
American gardens. The catalog also offers Tulips, 
Hyacinths, and various botanical species for rock 
garden work. For ideal service in hardy perennials 
and bulbs come to us. 


The Wayside Gardens Co. 
Mentor Ohio 
E. H. Schultz, Pres. J. J. Grullemans, Sec. Treas. 





Superb 
Peonies 


u'll plant peonies 
this fall. ‘lake the most of your 
ing our special 
tter Homes & Gardens assort- 
ment, ranging from deep maroon 
to pure whi h one a superb 
rated peony. They take no more 
time, but bring so much more 
»* pleasure. People can't help stop- 
pins to admire them 
for more than forty years, Rose- 
field Peony Gardens have been 
noted for superb peonies. Ideal 
peony climate and painstaking 
4 care have 
Here's an offer that's too good and vigor. 













to miss: ILLusTRat- 
MM. Martin Cahuzac, Deep Maroon. 82.00 BD “s7AL08 lists 
neat Deep Rose Saco al as a = 
eee eee eeeee 5 Valuable pointers 

Serah Bernhardt, Vise ps ipa $2.00 ©" planting and 
Baroness Schroeder, white..81.50 $50, shovid 
White. have the beet Or. 

$18.00 ees om 


at WE SPECIALIZE IN 


Delphiniums, Phlox, Iris and Hardy 
flowering nnials. We will assist 
you to your gardens if you 
will write and tell us your desires. 
Catalog on request. 

BRUNTON’S HARDY PLANT NURSERIES 
Dept. 1 West Toledo, Ohio 


IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance oppes. Cattos on aa. 





























lron inc. 





PEONIES 32°28 °] 


Octavie Demay (early 


), Felix Crousse (midseason red) 
Couronne D’Or (late white). ? 


Send for our Special Price List’ 
Chicago, ILL 


BALMORAL GARDENS 
5356 N. Sawyer Ave, 
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azure blue and purple tones. The azure 
blue seems to be less common than the 
purple which can frequently be found 
around old places. They are lovely 
planted in little clumps along a walk, 
and are handled in exactly the same way 
as the bigger sorts. Jris cristata, an- 
other dwarf, sometimes called the crested 


iris, is a dainty creeping sort with lovely 


pale blue flowers. 

In planting out Siberian iris, the spe- 
cies Pseudacorous, Spanish iris and 
some of the Japanese sorts, they 
should be given the choice of a wet, 
rather heavy soil. These are excellent 
for naturalizing around a pool, particu- 
larly one that has some seepage thru the 
sides. Pseudacorous, b the way, is an 
extremely tall iris, and has a bright yel- 
low flower. The Siberian iris, of which 
Perry’s Blue is probably the loveliest 
variety, and the spanish iris are bulbous 
sorts and are given slightly more soil 
covering in planting, tho not more than 
an inch is desirable. They should be 
given some protection in the winter. 

And now about peony planting. Some 
of us have learned one thing about 
peonies in the last few years and that is 
that you can’t bury their roots and have 
them do well. Plant them by actual 
measure, not guess, with their crown 
covered one inch, never to exceed two 
inches. In a climate that never gets very 
severe it is safe to plant them even more 
shallow than this, with the crown hardly 
covered more than half an inch. They 
should be mulched fairly heavily when 
cold weather sets in. 

August and early September is the 
very best time in the year to move or 
divide peony roots. Big old plants that 
have not been blooming well will be 
greatly benefited by digging up and di- 
viding the o— into pieces having five 
or six eyes each. It is a good idea to 
work the ground over well and deep and 
enrich it good. If you can get it, manure 
from cow stables is excellent fertilizer 
but unless it is well rotted do not let it 
come in direct contact with the roots. 
It is also a good idea to work some fer- 
tilizer into the top soil just before eold 
weather sets in and the mulch covering 
is put on so that the food materials will 
leach dewn to the roots. 

Peonies are heavy feeders but it is no 
wonder they are considering the size of 
the blossoms they produce. They are 
so long-lived and some of the older sorts 
do well even when they are apparently 
ignored over a long period of years. Last 
fall we dug out a white peony that had 
been planted out in our yard close to 
fifty-five years ago. The root system had 
grown to such an extent that when it 
was finally out the whole thing was too 
large to get in a bushel basket, and it 
took an axe to separate it. 


HE old ny types are fast giving 

way to the newer sort which is as it 
should be since people with small] 
gardens are anxious to have as lovel 
varieties as — in the space which 
they have. ere is no accounting for 
tastes in flowers as well as anything else, 
of course, and some of us will hang onto 
a few of the older ones for sentimental 
reasons even tho they may have little 
charm. But if you are really anxious to 
improve your peony plantings this fall, 
let me suggest that you get some of the 
newer named varieties like Le Cygne, 
Solange, Baroness Schroeder, Tourangelle, 
Samoset, Therese, Walter Faxon, Eglan- 
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RACE BEAUTY TO ITS SOURCE 
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in, the beauty of the whole room 
ins. And fully exposed to the 

light itself—the window shades! 

Three things are essential in win- 
dow shades—long wear, harmony 
with the room color and furnishings, 
and smooth, precise operation. Now 
you are assured these qualities, with 
long-wearing Brenlin mounted on 
Breneman Rollers. 

Brenlin window shade material is 
strong and flexible—much like tight- 
ly-woven linen. It al 


++ your windows 


Pa 


ef HERE, wherethe light comes 


—_ m - 


& q* a4 ay 
hae ‘@ Na r 


handsome self-woven stripes. Bren- 
lin, striped or plain, comes in a wide 
choice of beautiful colors—one to 
harmonize with every type and color 
of room. 


Breneman Rollers are made with 
a highly developed spring mechan- 
ism which removes once and for all 
the sudden jamming or whirling of 
the roller. 

Be sure you get genuine Breneman 
products when you buy. Thename 
Brenlin is embossed or perforated on 

the edge of every shade of 





ways hangs straight and 
smooth, does not develop 
cracks and pinholes like 
ordinary “filled” shades, 
and wears two to three 
times as long. Yet it costs 
only a few cents more. 
Wholly new artistic 
effects are possible with 
Brenlin Stripes. Made of 
genuine Brenlin, with 








Scratch a piece of 
ordinary window 
shade material lightly. 
~~ of cha 

or clay “filling” fal 

out. BRENLIN = 
no filling. It outwears 
several ordinary shades 


Brenlin or Brenlin Stripes. 
The name “Breneman” is 
prominently displayed on 
the label of every Brene- 
man Roller. 

Send for free samples 
We'll gladly send you free sam- 
ples of Brenlin, together with 
a pamphlet illustrated in colors, 
which will help you secure the 
lovely effects you want in your 
home. Write us today. Address 
Cincinnati. 








THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN COMPANY 
“The oldest window shade house in America” 


2041 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


6th Street at Chelton Avenue 
Camden, N. J. 


7 BRENLIN 


THE LONG-WEARING WINDOW-SHADE MATERIAL 








DEALERS MAY ALSO BE SUPPLIED BY 


The Chas. W. Breneman Co............. NewYork City 
Pi gh, Pa Dallas, Texas 

Tr REED, . yo cuban cdses ceed ingheld, 401 

Rasch 6 Gainor. ........-20sseceeetes timore, Md. 

5. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc.........---.+.- -Chicago, Ill 

S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc. ............ Kansas City, Mo. 

ey ee St. Louis, Mo. 


The See Omsha, Neb 
Brenlin Window Shade Co....... Angeles, 

D. N. & E. Walter & Co San Francisco, Calif. 
The Breneman-Sommers Co., Inc........... Portland, 

The Rainier Shade Co.................... Seattle, Wash 
The Breneman Co.......... . .Greensboro, N.C. 
IPEDS «05s cnn tudecumsasicccns Birmingham, 


eee eee erenee 
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Get Better 
Acquainted 
with 
‘‘The Queen 


of Flowers’’ 


Read the Story of 
‘‘Approved Peonies”’ 


FROM the hundreds of varieties now 
available, we haveselected those that 
from personal experience we know 
to be valuable to the home garden- 
er. These, and these o ag be found 
in our “Approved Peony Our 100- 
page book also contains a x delightf ul chapter 
on Tulips. Your name and address on a 
postal will bring you a copy. 

Special ‘““CUT FLOWER’’ Collection— 
20 beautiful Peonies which will furnish an abundance 
of cut flowers for several weeks. Wide range of colors. [J 


All strong standard divisions. Priced at $5, a real 
bargain for any flower lover. Order today. 


See other Special Offers in June and July issues of 
this Magazine. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS, Inc. 
Box B, Baldwinsville, New York 

















KEYSTONE 


Keystone RUST -VEStStIN pny Rape Sree 


Sheets 


AND ROOFING TIN PLATES 


The sheet metal work on your home is important. For lasting service from roofing, gutters, conduc- 
tor pipe, spouting, and similar uses—specify APOLLO-KEyYsToneE Rust-resisting G vanized Sheets. 
The copper-steel alloy gives a new measure of wear and satisfaction. 


Also demand KEysSTongE Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates for ing manufacturers of high grade Steel Sheets and Tin Plates for 
tin roofs, valleys, fashings, and all uses to which Roofing Tin all purposes. Sold by leading metal merchants. Used by particu- 
Plates are adapted. These Plates are fireproof, durable, econom lar roofers and sheet metal contractors. Send for Facts and 
ical— and give maximum service and protection. We are lead- RooFING TIN booklets, they will prove of interest to you. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





























Yer Always Wanted a | > AN ETTE 
Grandfather Clock | 
Nothing adds more charm and j ‘ : iT Garbage and Waste Receiver 


prestige. Picture it in your own i et Keep unsightly garbage out 
home—the stately appearance, ‘ =. 3 ret use 
the antique touch, the admira- pail, easy to remove and 
tion ofeveryone. Itis the trend empty. No odors...no 
of the nation in beautifying flies. 

the home. 


The BOON 


The MINUTE-MAN is of su- 

rb guaranteed quality. Na- 
fionally known and approved. 
Yetit 4 America’s lowest priced 
Grandfather Clock. Removal 
of price barrier — it in every- 
one’sreach. Ask your furniture 
dealer. 


Only 35.950 (=r razers™) 















i Attractive snow-white en- 
& amel. Best possible con- 
struction. Many buy extra 
J Sanettes for soiled clothes 
me = in bathroom and nursery 
c sane t for dentists, 
ors, hos pitals. Send for 
> fold ers. 


It your department store, 
house-furnishings or hard- 
ware dealer cannot supply, 
we will ship on receipt of 
$3.25. Check or money 
order, all charges paid 
(West of Mississippi River 
and in South $3.50, Can- 
ada $3.95.) - 


Write today for free portfolio Approved Ly Lenn 
chown, oe colors and easy Housekeeping Institute. 
e Canes Master Metal Products, Inc. 


303 Chicago St., Baffalo,N.Y. 


In Canada: Master Metal 
Products, Ltd. 
Bridgeburg, Ont. 


Union Specialty Works, Inc. 
Boonville, New York 
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tine and some of the Japanese sorts that 
look like nothing so much as vanilla ice 
cream in beautiful shell-pink china. Any 
one of these will give you an admiration 
for peonies that you haven’t had before 
if you have-known only the common va- 
rieties. A few of these which I have 

named are still quite high-priced on ac- 
count of their newness and the fact that 
they are taking prizes everywhere about 
the country, but there are many of them 
that are within the reach of all of us. 


The oriental poppies are in a dormant 
state in August and then is the time to 
divide the clumps that have grown large 
and also to propagate from horizontal 
root cuttings, according to the approved 
method. Be sure to dig deep enough to 
get most of the long tap root. In case 
of a large clump it is divided in much 
the same way as peonies and the divi- 
sions planted out again with a long root. 
Where it is necessary to get more plants 
from a single root, dig out the long tap 
root, getting all of iit if possible, and cut- 
ting it into two-inch sections, leaving 
about a four-inch section on the crown. 
If the sections are cut square across the 
top and slanting across the bottom there 
will be no danger of getting them planted 
wrong side up. Plant each little section 
erect and about half an inch deep where 
they are to grow permanently. Keep 
watered until the new growth starts. As 
oriental poppies do not come true from 
seed, root cuttings are the best way to 
propagate them. 


"THE oriental poppy, Mrs. Perry, which 
isa soft apricot- pink _ is lovelier than 
the more brilliant sorts and tones in bet- 
ter with the other flowers in the small 
garden. If you want a truly handsome 
dark red get Beauty of Livermore. The 
flowers of this variety are not only im- 
mense and a handsome rich shade but 
they are borne on stalks that are fully 
capable of holding them up erect. 

Many of the spring bulbs go in this 
month (September). They appreciate 
the advantages of early fall planting 
quite as much as the perennials. Every 
three or four years tulips, hyacinths and 
narcissus should be taken up and given 
a rest as soon as the tops have died 
down in July. People who are anxious 
to have exhibition blooms frequently re- 
plenish their stock at this time instead 
of using their old bulbs. If they have 
been given good care in an enriched soil 
this is usually not necessary. 


It is possible to get all of these bulbs 
planted so deep that they will not do well. 
I have discarded all planting directions 
and now give mine a fairly shallow plant- 
ing with two inches of soil over the top 
and a mulch to supply added covering in 
winter. By leaving the mulch on until 
well into April they do not get out and 
encounter frostbite. Give all of these 
bulbs a rich soil but it must be well- 
drained, not heavy. 

For garden beauty in early spring, 
plant out now the little bulbs of crocus, 
scillas, snowdrops, fritillaria and grape 
hyacinths. These smaller things may 
put along the foundation of the house 
where the warmth of the building forces 
them into bloom considerably earlier. 
Scillas planted thus frequently bloom as 
early as February in our middle west 
where the temperature is far from tem- 
perate. Most of these can be planted in 
shady locations because they bloom be- 
fore the leaves are out on the trees. 
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Snowdrops can be planted effectively 


here and there under shrubbery and 
close up to the base of tree t . st 
is pleasant to find them early in little 
clumps in such locations. ‘They do not 
like to be disturbed and it is better not 
to move them unless you have to. When 
they are left alone to naturalize they 
frequently take to producing double 
flowers and these little double cups are 
truly lovely. The bulbs should be cov- 
ered to a a th of an inch and mulched 
lightly with leaves when severe weather 
sets in. 

Scilla sibirica is in a class by itself, It 
is the loveliest of the scillas, with the ex- 
ception of Scilla nutans, which is the true 
English bluebell. The bulbs of the for- 
mer, or Siberian squills as they are 
commonly known, should be planted to 
a depth of a little more than an inch, 
while the Nutans variety is planted just 
a little deeper. 

Grape hyacinths succeed under the 
most adverse conditions and they are 
very nice for naturalizing. They are 
planted about the same depth as Siberian 
squills. Fritillarias or mission bells seem 
to do better in a soil that inclines toward 
heaviness. Frequently they do well in 
a soil more than sixty percent clay. There 
are many surprises in the fritillaria fam- 
ily. There is Fritillaria meleagris, for 
instance, better known as the Guinea 
hen flower, curiously checkered and 
striped and splashed, that is certainly a 
most interesting little flower. 

And then there is the most surprising 


one that I saw for the first time this. 


spring, Fritillaria imperialis, or Crown 
Imperial. It is well-named in that it 
actually bears a crown of tawny orange 
bells striped with lavender, high up on a 
stalk nearly three feet tall. I have been 
told that it was grown a great deal in 
old gardens but lost out because of its 
curious animal-like odor which at times 
is rather unpleasant. Some say that it 
has the odor of a fox, but however, it is 
lovely enough to get by just on its looks. 
The bulbs of this are large and should be 
planted fully three inches deep. They 
should be mulched fairly well, 1 am told, 
to keep them back in early spring. 


‘THs is lily planting time for all but the 
Auratum lily, which blooms late and 
usually the bulbs are not mature enough 
to plant out before October. Occasion- 
ally you are able to get them before this 
time and they should be set out as soon 
as possible. This particular lily likes to 
have its roots well-shaded and if you 
cannot give it shading above ground by 
growing it close to delphiniums or some 
such hardy plant then it might be advis- 
able to aH 3 it an inch or so deeper. 
Personally, I have found that a scant 
four inches is a good depth and I have 
them planted more shallow than that, at 
about three inches. One of mine that 
has been set out four years is still grow- 
ing and doing well. Madonna lilies on 
the other hand should be planted no 
deeper than two inches. 

he other lilies, Regale, Canadense 
and Specioswm rubrum and album, which 
constitute my array of lilies have been 
planted similarly in the fall. I give 
them no special soil treatment such as is 
frequently recommended—lime for Can- 
didum, Regale and the Speciosum lilies 
and no lime for Auratum and Canadense. 
They are doing cage Bape well on soil 
that comes under the general classifica- 
tion of Wisconsin drift with the addition 
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ROXBURY 
Greylock Rugs 
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COLOR... 
the magic means 
of creating beauty 


Can you imagine a world without color? How drab! How 
monotonous! How altogether devoid of charm! 


Color is the keynote of modern decorating. Through 
its use the home is being transformed. The old air of 
formality and sombreness is giving way to a new spirit 
of cheerfulness and friendliness. Now each room ex- 
presses the individuality of its owner * ee a joyous and 
sympathetic appreciation of color and color harmony. 


If yor are looking for rugs that are colorful . . . and 
distinctive... rugs in keeping with modern decorative 
tendencies, ask your dealer to show you the new 
Roxbury Greylocks. They are almost sure to please 
you, as few modern rugs can equal their beauty. 


An interesting booklet on home decoration, “The Lure of 
Color,” will be mailed free on request. Use coupon below, 


ROXBURY CARPET COMPANY 
295 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Mills at Saxonville, Mass. 









Like walking on 
springtime turf 


ROXBURY CARPET COMPANY 
Dept. B-2 295 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Yes, you may send me, without charge, the 
Roxbury booklet on home decoration. 











City and State 
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Gorgeous Peonies 
That Make Your Garden | 
a Flower Show 





[He rare beauty of prize-winning 

peonies will make your garden 
lovely beyond belief. Brand peonies 
are the choice of peony lovers every- 
where. For almost 60 years Brand 
Peony Farms have experimented, 
originated and developed some of 
the most beautiful peonies in the 
country. Gold and silver medals 
have been awarded frequently to 
their seedlings at national and state 
shows. Brand peonies always mean 
masses of sheer flower- beauty—grace- 
ful, luxurious, colorful blooms on 
sturdy plants. 


Out of 500,000 different sorts orig- 
inating at Brand Farms, only 40 
were selected as being worthy to be 
included in the seedling list of 
Brand peonies. 


All the famous prize-winning 
favorites with a few superb new 
tested seedlings are offered for 1927 
planting. Fulldescription, prices and 
complete instructions on the planting 
and care of these beautiful flowers 
are included in Brand’s New Peony 
Manual. 


Every peony lover should have 
this book. It embodies a lifetime’s 
experience in growing and developing 
peonies, tells what to do to get best 
results and gives a wealth of in- 
formation on peony culture. Write 
for the manual and price list. Both 
sent free on request. Address Box21, 
Faribault, Minn, 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 
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You will be delighted 
with this new 


RUSCO 
BABEGARD 


or parking baby safely and contentedly 
in high ent or carriage. Relieves your mind of all 
worry. With BABEGARD you don’ t have to watch 
baby every minute. He “stays put’ 
BABEGARD ie an attractive canvas device, light, 
comfortable, washable, as sli hye: the shoulders 
and buckles about the waist. adjustable. Snap 
unfastening 






hooks permit taking up fay without aad 
the straps. 


Made in blue, pinx. tan and we 4 At 4 
drug and baby stores, or if your } —_—o 


does not yet carry it, send 31.004 ($1. 25 
west of the Mississi th your n 
and address ~ id BABEGAL ; ent. 


= ; RDwiill be sent 
RUSSELL MFG. Co. 
Dept. D 
Middletown 
Conn. 
a 
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' of plenty of well-rotted stable manure. 


If you wish to add to the enjoyment 
of winter indoors, try peeling off some of 
| the outside scales of the Auratum or 


| Regale lily and planting them in little 


pots of garden soil mixed with sand in 
the proportion of two parts garden soil 
and one of sand. Keep well watered and 


| a fair percentage of them should start 


little plants for you. 


Those who enjoy a touch of the un- 
usual in their gardens should plant out a 


| bulb or so of the Giant Asphodel. It is 


the most astonishing thing in the way of 
a garden flower that you can imagine. 
The bulbs, which need an early fall start 
for the immense root growth that they 
make, send up a flower stalk five to eight 
feet tall and sometimes as much as three 
feet of this at the top will be a spike of 
starry blossoms. It takes considerable 
time for the flowering impulse to reach 
the top so that the blooming period lasts 
for quite a while, sometimes as long as a 
month. 

The true name of this flower is 
eremurus. Right now the bulbs are fairly 
expensive due to their scarcity in this 
country. As soon as the flower has fin- 
ished blooming and the seeds matured, 
the plant dies down to the ground and 
disappears. The bulbs are planted be- 
tween four and five inches deep in a 
fairly rich soil and a sunny location. And 
they need to be mulched in winter. 


Remember the annuals in the fall gar- 
dening work. Many of them, like pop- 
pies, sweet peas, larkspur, nigella and 
bachelors button, are planted to advan- 
tage the last of next month or’ a little 
later, if the season stays warm until late. 





The Charm of Window 
Transparencies 
Continued from page 42 


patterns against the light. There are 
many unusual color combinations in this 
lovely flower. In time much of the color 
will fade but there will be left the sil- 
houette in neutral tones. 

Dandelions furnish an interesting varie- 
ty of lines. Gather the seed pods just as 
the flowers fade, while the calyx is still 
green, press them under a heavy weight, 
this makes the silky fluff of the seeds 
spread into motifs ready for use. The 
cut at the top of page 42 shows how easily 
the long, graceful stems and leaves 
compose themselves into any space. 

You may design a simple landscape 
if you like a real picture. Make a little 
hillside of grass; it may be full of tiny 
flowers. Cut a tree of simple lines from 
brown or dark gray paper, train vines 
up the trunk and let them hang from the 
limbs, an old fence or some rocks in the 
middle distance, some large flowers in 
the foreground—before you know it you 
will have a cheerful little picture. 

Then if you like Japanese things cut a 
trellis from black paper and trail delicate 
vines over it. A few brush strokes on one 
glass will create a distant Fuji, a water 
line and a reflection of the mountain in 
the water (the clear glass). Some rocks, 
grasses and a few flowers in the fore- 
ground, and there you are looking thru 
a window in Japan! 

When the days are grayest and the 
winter winds blow hard hang one of your 
gayest transparencies in the window to 
remind you of the sunshine in your sum- 
mer gardens! 
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Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
Dwight J. Baum, Architect, N.Y. 


Colors as Rich as Dyes 
More Lasting than Paints 


This is the wonderful result, never before accom- 
plished, of the new Colloidal Compounding of 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 
By this colloidal process permanent pigments 
are made infinitely finer than the finest ground 
colors; so fine that they penetrate into the wood 
and color it as a dye colors cloth—with richness 
and depth that makes the shingles look as if 
they grew that color. Mixed with ae 
Creosote, which Completely preserves the w 


Cabot’s Collopakes 
Medium Bodied—for Stucco, Brick or Wood. | 
Tfeavier than stains, lighter than paints. Dura- 
ble, waterproof, beautiful tints. 


Heavy-Bodied Greens—for Blinds, Doors and 
Trim. Pure colors that do not fade or grow dull. 
Send for Samples on Wood—of Stlver-Gray, 
Moss-Green, Wood-Brown, etc. Free 


ODP Tee 


Incorporated 
145 Mik St., Boston, Mass. 101 Park Ave., N. Y. 
5000 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 


Pemadetphts, Mpncagens, fs Dig 1 Angeles, 


HEAT Without Coal’ ! 


new invention does away 
ohheed or wood. The new INTER- 
NATIONAL Oli 


































perate. 
Burns without waste. Transforms 96% 
= 4% oil into a the 









to furnace in an hour. E 
moved if you move. 
Burner on market. No noisy § < 


moving ’ 
Shecteieity necessary. Perfect com- A 
bination safety vaive - 







tortes. Sold on money-back que 
tee. Over 60,000 in use. 


SENT ON 30-DAY TRIAL 


and low ingodenery users in locality. Act quickly. 
Write for Free Soentife Oil Burning.” Mention whether 
4 stove or furnace. Seating Co., Dept. 2-J, 


3939 Magnolia Ave., St. Louis, 








Peony 
Planting Time 


We can ship and you can 

lant until La “ground is 
Froxen. Send catal 
will take root before winter 
sets in. 


Mohican Peony Gardens 
| Box 449 Reading, Pa. |' 

















**The Goddess of the Rainbow”’ 


mm KRIS = 
i & 
FALL — repeing 


We will send one dozen fine assorted named for — 85, 
$2.85 or $3.85. 100 fine mixed 10 kinds $6.25; 20 @ 
$7.25; or 30 @ $8.25; all postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send postcard today for 1927 price list. 


RINGWOOD GARDENS 
W. W. Cook - - Clinton, lowa 








Try the New 


Cuticura 
Shaving Stick 
reely 
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Ideas From Other People’s | 


Homes 
Continued from page 15 


A bookcase, or probably a pair of them, 
is to be particularly desired, both in the 
decorative sense and as a utility. The 
favorite location for equipment of this 
kind is, of course, somewhere near the 
fireplace. Naturally, it should be of such 
style or design as to be appropriate to the 
room and actually to improve its appear- 
ance. In the illustrations is included a 
picture of a built-in bookcase that is es- 
pecially well conceived. The living room 
may frequently be further improved, in 
attractiveness and enjoyableness, by a 
window-seat, which, incidentally, 1s often 
of the box type, provided with a hinged | 
top, and thus made additionally useful | 
for storage purposes. 

The bathroom is another part of the 
house that is greatly improved in con- 
venience by built-in features. Here’ the 
equipment of this kind will invariably 
include at least a medicine-case, recessed 
into the wall somewhere and perhaps pro- 
vided with a mirror door, but may also 
advisedly embrace something in the way 
of shelf and drawer cabinets for linen, 
toilet articles, and so forth, as well as 
possibly a small box-seat for receiving 
the soiled linen. Shown in one of the 
illustrations is an exceptionally practical 
and attractive combination of this nature. 
It is comprised of two cabinets, of five 
large drawers each, joined together by a 
box seat, with an unusually commodious 
medicine-case, equipped with a mirror 
door, above. Naturally, it not only de- 
lightfully helps in the keeping of the room 
neatly in order, but also, by being finished 
in conformity with the other woodwork 
and attractively designed, is enhancing 
to the room’s general appearance. 

There are, of course, many other ideas 
of this kind for the home-planner to con- 
sider and choose from, with proper regard 
for effect and for available space. In the 
hall, for instance, one usually wants a 
cabinet of shelves and drawers for bed- 
room linen, and also, perhaps, a closet for 
wraps. Each of the bedrooms will 
naturally possess a good clothes closet, 
and frequently a large closet may be 
greatly improved by its being designed to 
include a few built-in drawers. Very 
complete built-in dressers, located either 
in a little dressing room or in some more 
or less closed-off alcove, are also often 
desirable bedroom features, as likewise 
are window-seats. Indeed, the possibili- 
ties in respect to built-in conveniences 
open to _ prospective home-builders 
are almost unlimited. However, one 
should select and adapt judiciously, en- 
deavoring to refrain from any over-use 
of such ideas that will tend to mar the 
home’s simplicity and good taste. 











In Mrs. L. F. Anderson's garden, Eaton, Ohio 
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Question 
Contest 











HOME OWNERS 
$500.00 


Kenneth Bates, Mystic, 
Connecticut. 


$100.00 
E. J. Welsh, 336 9th Ave. 
S., Clinton, lowa. 


Samuel B. Curran, 17 N. 
26th St., Camp Hill, 
Cumberland County, Pa. 


Ralph W. Abell, 251 Bryan 
St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Claude Barr, Smithwick, 
South 


Walter D. Popham, 90 
14th Ave., Columbus, O. 


LUMBER DEALERS 
$500.00 


J. W. Berry, Pres., The 
Golden Belt Lbr. Co., 
Manhattan, Kansas. 


$100.00 


A. H. Holcomb, Holcomb 
Bros., Sycamore, Ill. 
Aldon Peterson, Dennis- 
ton & Partridge Co., 
Newton, Iowa. 

Geo. E. Martin, Joyce 
Lumber Co., Clinton, 
lowa. 


150 Haven Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

H. A. Schindler, Adams 
Bowers Lumber Co., 417 
S. Los Angeles Street, 
Anaheim, California, 















THE Pondosa Pine prize question 
contest has been an entire suc- 
cess. Spurred on by the $4000 
in cash prizes, those who are 
planning to build, those who 
hope to build some day, archi- 
tects, building contractors and 
lumber dealers from Maine to 
Florida and from coast to coast 
literally buried us under ques- 
tions about the use of Pondosa 
Pine in building. 

This contest has definitely 
proved two things. An intense 
and intelligent desire on the 
part of those who intend to 
build to know what Pondosa 
Pine will give them in better 
homes, better construction, more 
beautiful finish and trim. An 
equally intense desire on the 
part of architects, contractors 
and lumber dealers to know 
why they should recommend, 
use and handle Pondosa Pine 
so they can better serve their 
clients and customers. 


This contest has had two very 
happy results. Twenty-four ques- 
tion askers have divided $4000 
among themselves and are chuck- 
ling with glee. Thousands of 
question askers today know more 
about good lumber than ever 
before. 


If you did not compete in 
this contest you can still obtain 
the great benefit it was planned 
to confer. Go to your architect, 
your builder or the local lumber 
dealer and ask him the questions 
you may have intended to send 
in—or which may have just 
come to your mind. You can’t 
overestimate the importance of 
Pondosa in any building plan. 


Pondosa Pine can help you 
too, Mr. Architect, Contractor 
or Lumber Dealer, to protect 
your reputation. It gives the 
most lumber value for every 
dollar spent by your clients and 
customers, and with it the satis- 
faction that lumber only affords. 
For further particulars address 
Dept.13, Western Pine Manu- 
facturers Association of Portland, 
Oregon. 


the Pondosa Pine 
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ARCHITECTS 
$500.00 


W. 8S. McDonald, Mc- 
Donald & Co., Hurt Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


$100.00 


Harold R. Sleeper, c/o 
Fred. L. Ackerman, Archi- 
tect, New York, N. Y. 

J. F. DeYoung, Meanor & 
Handloser, Huntington, 
West Virginia 

Edw. E. Hendrickson, 
c/o Chas. Z. Kliauder, 
Architect, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Ernest Irving Freese, 6247 
Pine Crest Drive, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

C. T. Paul, 51 West 49th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


CONTRACTORS 
$500.00 
F. J. Lauer, Chief Drafts- 
man, A. Bentley & Sons 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, 


$100.00 


Edward D. LaRue, 53 S. 
Hermitage Ave., Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

D, F. Paddock, Citizens 
Bank Bidg., West Palm 
Beach, Florida. 


Frederick M. Heidelberg, 
3729 Bisbee St., El Paso, 
Texas. 

Chas. H. Brooks, Wood- 
ward Bldg., Washington, 
D.C. 

Robert L. White, Lebanon, 
Tenn. 
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Your Bathroom 
Deserves Modern Faucets 


peAusess have been redesigned and 
improved. The old-fashioned lines 
have been replaced by handsome, charm- 
ing design. ‘Oe 


And Hays Faucets are the leaders. They 
are the most beautiful faucets made and 
without question the best made faucets. 


Extra careful machining and high grade 
materials insure a long life without leaks 
of any kind. 


Hays Faucets comprise bath, basin, kitchen 
and laundry of the same harmonious de- 
sign. and are sold through the plumbing 
wholesaler to the plumbing store in your 
community. 


Send for beautifully illustrated 
folder which shows our new and 
improved faucets and our con- 
cealed bathroom equipment. 


WHEN Your Brass Goons Are MarkKep 
Hays You Can Finp None BEetTrer 


HAYS FAUCETS 
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Don’t Catch Your h 
| Clothes on Splinters |] 


Annoying, isn’t it to keep catching 
your clothes on a splintered chair 
or board around the house? 


l 
PLASTIC WOOD | 


ee | [| 


anyone can use it. It is a wood 
compound of the consistency of 
putty, and as easily moulded, but 
it hardens into solid wood! In- 
valuable for repairs around the 
home—loose casters, drawer pulls, 
tiles, tool handles; door, floor, or 
baseboard cracks; used screw holes 
—and when hardened, it adheres 
to metal, wood, stone or fabric. 


r 
| 
t 
by 
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fills in the crack or splinter, and 
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4 lb., 35c.3 one pound $1.00 
Sold by Hardware and Paint Stores. 
Se pon if they c t supply you f] 


ADDISON-LESLIE COMPANY 














153 Bolivar Street, Canton, Mass. 
Please send me & Ib. can of PLASTIC 
ii} WOOD for which I enclose 35c. 


Name.,., COTE OR RO eee ee ee ee eee 
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Oflomes of Outstanding 
~ @American Women 


Continued from page 13 


mounted the long, straight stairway—for 
the house is hig denies like most of 
the houses of its period—to see the bed- 
rooms. 

In front, on one side of the bathroom, 
is Mrs. Rogers’ room, furnished in bird’s- 
eye maple; back of it the room in which 
the “mission” furniture. used by Mr. 
Rogers in his college room, and until the 
time of his death, stands just-as he left it. 
The hangings in this rodm*are dark blue, 
very effective with the datk wood.” On 
the other side of the bathroom, in front, 
is the-room used by Mrs. Nourse, Mrs. 
Rogers’ mother, furnished, like the dining 
room, in antique mahogany, a fine bureau 
beirig the outstanding-.example of the. 
cabinet-maker’s art. . Both- these front 
rooms are very spacious and sunny, with 
windows on two sides.* Back of Mrs. 
Nourse’s roont is the one where her 
attendant “Sle (for Mrs. Nourse is 
lame, >and fequires special care). The, 
maids’ ‘rooms are inthe rear, over the 
kitchen. 8 


‘T DON’T really feel there’s much to 
show you in the way of furniture and 
decoration,” Mrs. Rogers said, hesitat- 
ingly; “we have some lovely old pieces 
in our apartment in Washington, but 
here, as you see, the only things of that 
kind are in mother’s room and the dining 
room. Of course I know that bird’s-eye 
maple isn’t fashionable any more, and 
as for ‘mission’ furniture . . . but there’s 
an association about the things in those 
two rooms that I wouldn’t change for the 
world. I’m sure you understand. And, after 
all, it isn’t of the appointments that I 
think most of all in considering what my 
home means to me. It has—well, two 
main objectives. 

“The first of these is the comfort and 
convenience and happiness of my mother. 
I’m sorry that she’s away on one of her 
rare absences, for you and she would like 
each other. What pleases her always 
pleases me. I want her to have every- 
thing—decorations, management, atmos- 
phere—the way she likes it. I want 
her to feel that she’s the head of the 
house. 

“The second objective is the use of my 
home for the encouragement of local 
industries. I have always shopped, 
whether I was here or in Washington, at 
the local stores. Now I’m going much 
farther than that. I’m determined to do 
everything I can, both by precept and 
example, to help the cotton manufac- 
turers of Lowell, who need the coopera- 
tion of every loyal, public-spirited citizen, 
if they’re to prosper as they have a right. 
todo. My window curtains are made from 
Lowell muslin; my portieres from Lowell 
velveteen; my summer dresses from Low- 
ell cotton. I’ve offered prizes in the Lowe!! 
schools for the best essays on the cotton 
industry and for the twenty-five most at- 
tractive and serviceable dresses made 
from material manufactured and bought 


in Lowell. And I’m going to have all 
those prize-winning children come here, 
to my home, for some sort of a simple 
little entertainment, so that I can have 
a chance to talk with them and impress 
upon them how important it is for every 
conscientious home-maker to encourage 
local productions. 

“T’ve gone farther than this,” Mrs. 
Rogers continued, warming to her sub- 
ject. “I’ve been to the shops, found out 
which ones were not buying Lowell prod- 
ucts from Lowell factories, and urged the 
merchants to alter their policy. I kee 
trying to think up new ways in whic 
cotton can be used. For instance, I hap- 
pened to see, this last winter, some attrac- 
tive candy boxes covered with cotton, so 
I took samples of them to our confec- 
tioners, and persuaded them to have simi- 
lar ones made to sell their candy in. And 
I’ve only just begun my campaign. I’m 
going to find other uses other channels, 
for our products. Why home, to me, means 
a center in which to advance the welfare 
of my city!” 

There was something about her earnest- 
ness which almost brought tears to my 
eyes. She saw a disabled industry in the 
same light that she saw a disabled soldier. 
It was her mission in life to do all she 
could to save them. 

We walked, at last, back of the house, 
past shrubbery and flowers, to a quiet 
spot facing the river where wicker chairs 
and a hammock were placed under the 
shade of a great graceful tree. 

“This is where my husband and I used 
to sit together,” Mrs. Rogers told me. 
“It will be a good place, I think, for the 
prize children to come when they visit 
me.” 


WE went thru the house again, then 
down the tulip-bordered walk. The 
man who had driven me over from Boston 
stood waiting by the door of his car. He 
was Massachusetts-born himself, he had 
told me, had lived there all his life; and 
he had been tremendously thrilled to 
hear, as we made our hurried trip that 
morning, that I was “really goin’ to hev 
dinner with Congresswoman Rogers.” It 
seemed the only natural and gracious 
thing to do to present him to her. He 
wrung her hand: conversed with her on 
topics of local concern for some moments, 
and at last, with obvious reluctance, 
climbed into the driver’s seat again. As 
we drove away down the broad shady 
street, he turned to me, grinning from 
ear to ear: 

“Say, ain’t she a peach!” he exclaimed. 
“Pleasant-lookin’, I call her, and no mis- 
take. She’s got a face you couldn’t help 
but take a likin’ to. That smile! *Them 
eyes! Well, she’s a right smart politician 
from al! I’ve heard tell, and she’s be’n 
pod to a heap o’ pore fellers who’d ha’ 

’n pretty miserable without’n her. But 
most of all I’ll say she’s a credit to her 
home town,” 
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Tulips in the Garden Picture 


TH tulip is a glorious flower, one 
that paints our gardens and our 
minds with unforgettable agg Sr Any- 
one can grow tulips with a little care- 
ful planting. Dig the holes uniformly 
four inches deep and work in one or two 
tablespoonfuls of bonemeal. Put in a 
handful of coarse sand and upon this 
place the bulb pointed side up, use an- 
other handful of sand over the bulb and 
then cover firmly with soil that has a 
little bonemeal mixed with it. A pro- 
tection of leaves or straw should be given 
the bulbs thru the winter, altho I have 
seen them come thru safely without it. 
In the latitude of Iowa, this mulch 
should be removed about April Ist, 
otherwise the leaves will push thru and 
become spindly. 

One may have tulips blooming for a 
month if all varieties are used. The early 
tulips, both double and single, bloom 
with the narcissus, daffodils, grape hya- 
cinths and early little spring things that 
are such a joy. Following in their wake 
are the cottage tulips with an exquisite 
range of color. Some of these remain in 
bloom with the Darwins that usually 
open several days later. And then the 
Breeders appear in all their richness, as 
a climax to this glorious pageant of color. 

After the tulips are thru with their 
presentation of garden pictures, the foli- 
age should be allowed to remain until it 
has ripened or turns brown. It is said 
that much strength returns to the bulb 
from the leaf. Do not allow your tulips 
to form seed pods, as this saps the vital- 
ity of the bulb. As your tulips are rip- 
ening other perennials are making rapid 
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growth, and will soon cover a part of the 
space occupied by tulips. If one is 
crowded for space, the tulips may be 
carefully lifted and heeled into an un- 
used sunny spot or box of soil to ripen. If 
this is done, care must be taken not to 
break the foliage or mix colors. Your 
space may then be planted with an- 
nuals that have been growing in cold 
frames or boxes. 

Tulip bulbs may remain in the ground 
two or three years untouched. It is bet- 
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With this stately English room, 
Charles of London indicates the type 
of background which was inearlier 
days the inspiration for famous En- 
glish metal workers, The forged iron 
hardware cei —w————————— . 
has been the inspiration for ‘ 
MKinney Forged Iron Hardware. 


CHARLES 0f LONDON 
indicates 


the English Traditions 


from which FORGED IRON HARDWARE 
by McKinney has been derived 


| Siena such lovely settings as the stately room shown above, sprang 
the inspiration for the exquisitely beautiful designs of earlier forgers 
of metal. It is this spirit, successfully caught by the modern workers 
of McKinney, which now calls forth the approbation of such authori- 
ties as Charles of London. 


McKinney Forged Iron Hardware may be had in all its rugged beauty 
at astonishingly reasonable prices. It is rust-proof. All pieces are 
available at your better Builders’ Hardware Merchants for outfitting a 
house complete, from entrance door to chimney iron. There are five 
master designs: Heart, Tulip, Curley Lock, Etruscan and the beautiful 
Warwick design illustrated. 


Send for this Beautiful Pree Brochure pre- 
senting twelve studies showing applica- 
tions of Forged Iron Hardware. Forge 
Division, McKinney Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Offices: Boston, New York, Baltimore, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal and 
Toronto. 








i ForGg Division, McKinney Mee. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
' Please send me, without obligation, the items I have checked: 








' Brochure on O 5 plates showing details! 
' Forged Iron Hardware. of lanterns. ' 
' ' 
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lei Want Some Money? 


ww Here’s a wonderful way to get it 
ay | Our beautifully illustrated book tells how. It tells all 












about our new methods of art decoration, art treatment and 
how anybody can learn without previous training or experience. 
a copteins pase after, page of a omonagy | — epee - 
what youcan make an supplies are sent by 
sell. You can make good FREE us with the instructions 
ay F and this book is and many have made 


is easy to $25the first week. Some society 
feerp end the pros arelanger (pan Fomen have taken up this work 


their own cnesemest. nt 
re or "s the 
objects almost from the beginning. W®Y; iit este weak pom aan 


of this valuable book; ite FREE, 
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mixture of many varieties, 
NIES, wo year plants st | Narcissus Bulbs $0": 100. “Tuits 

Over sixty choice varieties, incl Cornelia Shaylor, ; ; , 3, all diff . $1. 
patanes, gts Biliony, sie, San ose costing $2 | Sh Sostpald: “Also nated Yarictise--send for lista 
George S. Woodruff, Independence, Iowa | Oronogo Flower Gardens - ~- Carterville, Mo, 











= RUNNING WATER = 


~ 


in Even America n Home 


Like City Water 
It’s Always Reliable 


when it comes from @ 


GOULDS AUTOWATER SYSTEM 


The backbone of the system 
is the famous Goulds vertical 
pump with these eight ex- 
clusive features, that guar- 


antee reliable service: 

Pl r Repacked without Dis- 
pine ; Self-Cleaning Priming 
Valve; Two big Rubber Valves in- 
stead of four tiny ones; Automatic 
Oiling without Crankcase Dilution; 
Air Valves with No Working Parts; 
Bearings Protected from Dust and 
Dirt; Improved Belt Tightener— 
No Slipping Belts; Bronze Used for 
ALL Wearing Parts. 


A convenient deferred payment 
plan makes it easy for you to pur- 
chase a Goulds Autowater System. 


Outfit W-4 
Illustrated at left. 
A popular outfit 
now in use in thou- 
sands of small 
homes, summer 
cottages, camps, 
ete. Price com- 











RURAL SERVICE DEPT. 


Our engineers will gladly study your running 
water problem and work with you in determin- 
ing the most economical system for your home. 
Of course you 
place yourself 
under no obliga- ¢ 

GOULD PUMPS, Inc. 

Seneca Falls, N. Y. | 

Send your new catalog 15S _ | 
showing complete line of jf 
Goulds Autowater System. 


America’s lead- 
ing makers of 
pumps. 

















25 to 30 quarts 
of berries first 
co from 100 

ants, on s e 
4x50 feet. ie 






Real Blue Blooded Pot Grown 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Make no mistake, my pot grown, real blue blooded 
strawberry plants are your best buy. Worth a lot 
more than the little more they cost. 

I specialize on the choicest Van Fleet Hybrids. 
Have all the worth-whiles ready for you. 

Special offer of 12 each of 3, thirty-six in all for 
$4. Or 25 of each for $7.50. ALL POT GROWN. 

Let me send you my number 121 catalog. It’s so 
much more than a mere catalog. It’s a counselor, 
friend and guide. 


NURSERY 
Box 178 Little Silver, New Jersey 
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ter, however, at the end of the second or 
third year to take up and divide the 
bulbs, again using care not to mix colors. 
The colors may be kept separate by 
stretching a string from two stakes, close 
to the ground under the foliage, while 
the tulips are in bloom. A _ notation 
should then be made in the garden note- 
book as to the location of each variety, 
or labels may be attached to the string 
separating each group. If the tulips are 
taken up before the foliage has fallen 
entirely away from the bulb, there is less 
possibility of any bulbs being overlooked. 
After two or three years, the mother 
bulb will have divided in from six to 
eight little bulbs. These should all be 
cleaned and laid away in a dry place 
until fall. When replanting, the hole 
may be dug larger and two or three small 
bulbs placed near a large bulb. These 
infant bulbs usually send up small tulips 
that are dainty and lovely as cut flowers 
for the table. These offsprings will prob- 
ably never mature to as large a flower as 
they do in Holland, but they will reach 
a very satisfactory size. A friend, whose 
entire life has been spent in study and 
practice of the glorious art of gardening, 
has bulbs in her garden that are off- 
springs of Holland stock purchased 
twelve years ago. These bulbs have 
blooms as large as our third year tulips 
from Holland. We find it satisfactory, 
however, to purchase a few new bulbs 
each year to use with the old ones. Some 
catalogs will tell you never to plant tulips 
where they have been planted before. 
This would be rather discouraging to the 
owner of a small garden. We have 
planted tulips in the same loeation for 
eight years and can see no difference in 
the size or quality of bloom. We do, 















however, feed our garden plentifully with 
bonemeal, except where the Japanese iris 
| and acid-loving plants live. 


‘THE tulip comes in such a myriad of 
marvelous tones, it is little wonder 
that the task of selecting is so difficult. We 
have seen borders planted with masses 
of the choicest bulbs, and yet there was 
something disquieting about it all, some- 
thing unsatisfactory to those who viewed 
it. This was because of its lack of har- 
mony and accompaniments. A stiff bed 
or border of tulips alone is not intrigu- 
ing. It is merely a swash of color in the 
landscape. The most charming effect is 
secured by a group planting of from ten 
to twenty-five tulips, all of the same 
color, with a background of greenery or 
flowering shrubs and lovely little things 
blooming in and around it in contrasting 
or self same color. 

John Ruskin is an exquisite fusion of 
salmon rose, apricot and creamy yellow. 
A group of this cottage tulip in front of 
Persian lilac with wild phloz divaricata 
(erroneously called sweet william), is a 
picture to which one will return many 
times. Just beyond this, a clump of the 
early purple iris furnishes a high note 
that is pleasing. In this maner the tulip 
is enhanced by its surroundings rather 
than made insignificant by placing a 
brilliant red next to it. Flamingo, an in- 
expensive but beautiful Darwin of flesh 
tinted rose, is most exquisite with a bor- 
der of birdfoot or wild prairie violets. A 
clump here and there of the perennial 
flax carries the heavenly blue of the 
| violets up nearer the delicate pink of this 
tulip. Next to Flamingo, we enjoy 
Picotee from the time its deep cream 
| buds appear until its lovely reflexed 
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HOT WATER 


EVERYWHERE?! 


“HOLYOKE” KEROSENE 
HOT WATER HEATERS 


for 


Suburban, and Country Homes 
where Gas is not available. 





Write for FREE Booklet No. 11, “Hot Water in 
the Home,” giving name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY 
Holyoke, Mass. 


"TULIPS 


EveryConceivableColor,Shadeand Form 


Also Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus, Hardy 
Lilies, ete.—Extra Large Number One Mother 
Bulbs direct from Holland. Also House Plants 
for Winter Blooming. All illustrated in colors in 


BIG FALL BULB AND PLANT CATALOG FRE™ 
Plant this Fall for Early Blooms next 

Spring. “*Tulips excel for Gometery Pur- 
poses.’’ Whether you need only a few for your 
own yard or thousands for large estates or green- 
house Forcing, we can supply you direct at prices 
lower than before the war. Guaranteed true to color 
and form. All First Size Bulbs. 

Write today for of this 

most Instructive and nt Book 


CONDON BROS. fvincns: 


Box B10 Rockford, Ulinois 















PFEIFFER'S FINE 


PEONIES 


Strong, healthy roots, correctly 
ed—6 of them, 2 red, 2 white, 


label 5 
¥ 2 pink—all for $2.50 tpaid any- 
shecdin the U.8. oneed to tell 
you this is a b: in, With orders 
received before . 15th, one $1.00 
red Peony free. Don'tdelay. Send 
@ check, money order or bank draft. 
\) THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 
Winona, Minn. 





>, Your “Kentucky Bred” 


Flowers 


will be the pride of your garden. Send 
for the Brand New “Kentucky Bred"’ 
Spring Garden Book—special bargains 
and complete listings of the best in— 
Peonies—I rises—T ulips— H yacinths— 
other spring flowers. Send a postcard 
for your copy. 


4 












JACOB SCHULZ COMPANY, Ine. 
Dept. F, 550 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
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Landscape Architecture 
dy Double ~ oe Income 


You can earn $3,000 to $10 000 « your ésston 


) homes, oc ifiec 
profession, prec field, little competi- 
= We train you by correspondence and start ou 


No prev experience . Earn 

learn. Wonderful ii i hi ° 

Write today for full details and interature. 
National of Design 
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petals are’ entirely suffused with sg 

A yellow tulip in the garden is like a 
splash of sunshine. The soft sulphur or 
creamy yellows such as Solfatare or 
Moonlight are exquisite in partial shade 
when hemmed in with the blue clusters 
of polemoninum or Jacob's ladder. Yel- 
low is better used in small quantities 
and if placed at the end of the garden, 
lends distance to the garden picture. 
Retroflexa Superba is stunning when 
placed near a clump of the intensely pur- 





ple Iris Kochi that so accommodatingly | 


blooms with the tulips for us. 


If one likes the rich bronze of the | 
sreeders, this is a good place to use a | 


grouping of Jauné d’ Oeuf, a clouded old 
gold that has a tinge of lavender; then 
Bronze Queen so stately with her golden 
crown. Soft yellow or apricot pansies 
make a lovely edging for these Breed. 
ers. And then the golden tulips seem 
less yellow and are softened with the use 
of wild phlox divaricata or a neighbor- 
ing group of the lavender blue Dreams- 
Euterpe or Erguste. 

Every tulip border should have its 
group of Clara Butt, a Darwin that is 
unexcelled in its color of true salmon 





pink, but sometimes weak of stem after | 


a couple of years. It pushes thru clouds | 


of the blue polemonium in our garden | 


and is enriched by a large clump of the 
intensely purple Iris Kochi, and a small 
clump of Retroflexa Superba tulips back 
of it. The much used but charming 
bridal wreath furnishes a nice back- 
ground to this picture. 

The new lily flowering tulip Sirene was 
a joy to us this year with its peculiarly 
twisted and reflexing petals. Its color 
was made rather “frenchy” with a bor- 
der of the deep purple pumila iris and 
touched here ra there with the lovely 
bluebells (Mertensia virginica). Ronald 
Gunn, the very blue Darwin, is nicely 
used as a neighbor. The lavender lilacs 


ere pleasing as a background to this | 


group. 

The garden would not be complete 
unless there was fun with the glorious 
orange tulips that send a little shiver of 
delight over us as we happen upon their 
bold flaming beauty. Varieties in this 
color are many and any one will suffice. 
The breeder Prince of Orange is hand- 
scme with a clump of Blue Perfection 
iris and the cream colored pumila iris 
bordering it. 

There is no end to the lovely garden 
pictures One may enjoy with these glori- 
ous chalices of color. And what could 
be more entrancing or more worthwhile 
than to ereate garden pictures in our 
leisure moments, that will help tired 
minds to forget their weariness and re- 
mind us all to be thankful again for the 


beautiful things of this earth—Mrs.F.H. 





R. D. Cushing, Columbus, Ohio built his 
own lily pool 








| 





merican Farm 
| 1185 33d Ave. 8. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“wrens Of 


HERE is no shorter route to 


home and family well-being 


than the peace and comfort 


which comes with cheerful, 
regulated, radiator warmth. 


AMERICAN] 


oO. 2s ee 2 


IDEAL 


BOILERS 





FOR HOMES BOTH OLD AND NEW 
For burning any coal, coke, oil, gas or wood 


WRITE US TODAY. We will promptly supply 
you with facts on radiator heating and refer you to 
a heating engineer who will advise and serve you. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


40 West Fortieth Street, New York City 


Showrooms and salesrooms in principal cities of America, Canada and Europe 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers, AMERICAN Radiators, AI.CO Tank Heaters, VENTO Ventilating Heaters, 
AIRID Air Valves, MERCOID Controls and devices for drying, humidifying, cooling and refrigeration. 

















You'll find the Double Ro- 
tary Sprinkler nature's 
greatest aid in keeping 
our growing things green, 
healt y and beautiful, 
rinkles gently over a 
circular area up to 


serve for years. 
Order on Nvdat th atter 30 daow’ tilel you ee 


not erga ad satisfied, your money will 
prompGy unded. Price $12.50 postpaid. Litera- 
on request. Dealers: Write for special proposition. 








DOUBLE ROTARY SPRINKLER CO. 
Lou E. Holland, President 





Bulb 


Bargains 


8 Peonies— all different— 
labeled—strong 2 to 5 eye 
divisions .. on 9s Eso 
12 Iris all different—extra 
1 ° - i 





fine varieties. ....... $1.00 ) 
10 Columbine- M ixed— long 
sp Hybrids. .......$1.00 
10 Delphinium - Kelways 
hybrids—fine varieties. $1.00 
Hardy Phior—all different—choice varieties... .........$1.25 
19 Boltonia-white and pink mixed....... eb ad yous i.00 
12 Grape Hyacinthe—biue—larae bulbs 1.00 





6 Lilium Superbu wild meadow lile-fine 1.00 
3 Lilium Candid , Reape seepe oce ee 
2 Lilium Regal—New white trumpet Hily.............- 1.00 
o 6 Lilium Tigrimum—Var. Splendens—Improved Tiger lily.. 1.00 
10 a ar weed lily—fine for : ME. nescosvcces ; 4 
38 Tulive— —~ ither early, Cottage or Darwins 1.25 
25 Tulips named —Kiate color wanted. .. .... 6.600000 1.35 
10 Hepatica—for shady places..... . 1.00 
6 Hardy Ferne—for BOREEDs 0606 0000 00 coves cp ceoves 1.00 
Bend us a $5.00 order from above list and we will send you 
1 oe Above are to be sent Parcel Post or Express at 
your expense. Complete bargain sheet sent free to you. 


BABCOCK PEONY GARDENS 
D. 


R. F. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 














KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 









and Power Lowuarente 
Practical, Power \vator 
A Suburbanites, Tracker, 
Florists, Fruit Growers, Catalog 
A Machine Free 





Northern Grown Perennials 
Are Always Strong and Hardy 


‘You may choose from 250 varieties 
Try our special Lupines, also our many varieties of rock 
plants for borders and rock gardens. Get our prices on straw 





flowers for winter bouquets. All colors. Send for illustrated 
Catalogue. Chequamegon Flower Gardens, Washburn, Wis, 







































































this precaution 


NATURALLY in summer, many 
household tasks are done less 
often. But nobody neglects keep- 
ing the closet bow! spotlessly white 
and pure. 

Sprinkle Sani-Flush into the 
bowl, follow directions on the 
can, then flush. Every stain, mark 
and incrustation is gone. The 
hidden, unhealthful trap is puri- 
fied and every foul odor is 
banished. Harmless to plumbing 
connections. The bowl is gleam- 
ing white and very clean! 

Use Sani-Flush more freely in 
summer. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top 
can at your grocery, drug or hard- 
ware store; or send 25c for full- 
sized can. 30c in Far West. 35c 
in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


\  CleansCloset Bowls Without Scouring 


DO\ THe Hycienic Propucts Co. 
ON Canton, Ohio 








oy 
Mrs. Simon 


Reliable « 
onomical-Complete 


Acknowledged as America’s most 
practical, up-to-date Cook Book. Used 
daily by experienced housekeepers, 


brides, home economics teachers, tea-room 
managers, chefs. 2625 easily followed, tested 
recipes, the result of years of experience in a 
home kitchen. A treasure house of ideas for 
planning and cooking 
delicious meals. 


Mander. 


an endless variety of 








15 Beautiful Varieties, $1.00 post- 
. 100 plants will make you a per- 


I R I S ect riot of beauty; by express, $5.00. 


Full planting instructions. Small orde*s or wholesale. 
A Quarter Million Plants are now ready. 


OTWELL IRIS FIELDS CARLINVILLE, ILL. 














Hot weather demands | 
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Another Experience With 
Backlot Poultry 


pal all careers must have a begin; 
ning and chicken-raising is no excey~ 
tion to that rule, perhaps you would like 
to hear the propitious start of making six 
months pullets pay their way. Perhaps 
you are, like Mrs. Cotcher, so situated 


that only a small poultry venture could 


interest you just now. 

In the first place, Mrs. Cotcher, who 
lives on the edge of a small town, bought 
twenty tiny chicks from a_ reliable 
hatchery last year. For these, she made 
a coop by partitioning off one-half of 
their two-car garage. That gave the 
chickens a room eight by twelve feet in 
size—plenty of space for two roosts, 
droppings board, nests, and a box of 
ashes to scratch in. Besides this home, 
the chicks havea yard for running that is 
twenty by fifteen feet. But during the 
summer and early fall, they wandered at 
large under the watchful eye of Mrs. 
Cotcher. Fresh air and exercise are re- 
quired for the health of poultry as well as 
people. 

Mrs. Cotcher believes in keeping the 
coop, the chickens, and the food clean. 
In fact, she is very particular to scrape 
the droppings board with a hoe every day 
and to wash it three times a week. The 
nests, under the droppings board and 
protected by it, are always clean. The 
bedding is changed every ten days or 
two weeks. And the chickens! The other 
day we interrupted Mrs. Cotcher when 
she had a snow-white rooster by the feet 
and was dusting him off with a well- 
known poultry powder. Each member of 
her flock was treated in that manner. 

In the coldest winter weather the 
chickens scratch inside. A conveniently 
hung cabbage entices them to jump. 
Three times a day, Mrs. Cotcher gives 
them fresh water. And that brings us to 
a very important topic, that of their food. 

These poor but prosperous , chickens 
have to live on schedule! Yes, Mrs. 
Cotcher feeds them by the clock—three 
times a day! Clean dishes each time, too! 

“You have to feed them enough,” 
said Mrs. Cotcher. “If they don’t eat, 
they don’t lay!” 

The chickens are given mash in the 
feeder all the time; are given milk; stale 
bread which has been put thru a food 
grinder; scratch feed thrown into the 
a Fresh vegetables are given mid- 

ay. 

Chickens, hatched the last of June, 
usually don’t lay until spring. But the 
ten hens which Mrs. Cotcher kept last 
year laid during January one hundred 
and fifteen eggs! How is that for a 
record?—Mrs. H. T. 
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FLEX-0-GLASS 


YOUR PORCH 
wi at 14 Cost of Glass 
Wi More Healthful! 


a) R. Flex - O- Glass 
er scteens on y 

I porch, storm-doors, ar! 
snow-trap into healthful sun-parlo; 


or ennar en’s pl heaply and 
or ¢ ren’s play-room cheaply and easily. The Americ 
Medical Association, after an amazing 3 month's test, found 





the weather had not effected Fiex lass. They advised 92 
500 doctors to recommend it for sun-rooms as it admits the 
vital, health-producing Ultra V iolet-rays, (Glass does not). 


Gather EGGS 
All Winter 


Te “Fi 
Allie | Ex and users , 
MTT Te it founds Wan--Giess ecreace 
—[S PL shed, easily made, concentrates thie 
— gun's healthful Ultra-Violet rays on 
bene — beeps fiom healthy and 
active, stim tes the egg glands anx 
makes them lay in coldest weather. Under gens bane quit Pn Bo wis _ 
and chicks die because it shuts out these raya. Geo 15 square 
yas for 190 hens and gather eggs all winter. 
so used for barn brooder-houses 
<8 core of glace. | Made ons double strength cloth. "Cut with rainy 
or years. Has been tes in everyasta: recommended 
all leading State Experiment Stations = by 
SPECIAL OFFER! A large roll of Fiex-O-Glass 3 feet"wide and 45 1° 
long (15 sq. yds.) will be sent postpaid, for $5.00" 
Uf larger wial is wished, send $8.00gfor 25 yds. or $9.50 er 30 yde. Safe 
very and satisfaction guaranteed or your ek, 24 heu 
serv Order todayJj ome oS Wanted), 
FIEX-O-GiLASS MIG. Co., 
Dept. 111, 1451 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago, ii. 














Rid your dog or cat of fleas with Skip Flea 
er’s or by mail, 


ri Powder. 25¢c at your 


Polk Miller Products Corp., 
1153 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 












Used the world over for generations 
E. S. WELLS, Chemist JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








With many, poul raising was « side line until we 

showed them 4 make it one of the main stays 
account, Our course in practical poul 

to get more eggs in fall and winter, cut feed billa, cull out non-producers, 

get better prices. and a hundred and one Other important short cuts to 

¢ nde use our methods. Free book, ‘‘How To Raise 

‘oultry for Profit” will open your eyes, Send for a copy. it now 


NATIONAL POULTRY INSTITUTE, Dept. S11, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


SQUAB (1) BOOK (1) FREE 
Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 
Write at once for free 40-page book beautifully 





Printed in colors telling how to do it. You 
will be surprised, PLYMOUTH ROCK SQuas CO. 


600 HM St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 





Foy’s money making Pigeons are illustrated in natural 
colorsin our big Pigeon and Poultry Ca It tells 
how to feed, br hatch and rear 


Poultry for profit. Writs today for FRE. BOOK 4 
FRANK FOY, Bor 24, CLINTON, IOWA 


HENS end MALES now half price. 

WHITE LEGHORN Thousands of eight- week- old 
Pullets. Also Baby Chicks and Eggs. Teaquemee. i- 
greed foundation stock, egg bred 2 yom. /inners at 20 
tests. Catal free. 
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Fall Garden Reminders 


HE best time to divide outdoor lily- 
of-the-valley is in the fall when the 
leaves begin to turn yellow. Take up the 
clumps and pull them apart, replanting 
each pip separately three or four inches 
apart in a rich, loose soil. The bells next 
spring will be twice as large as those 
grown in a crowded bed of poor soil. 
Montbretias are hardy outside as far 
north as New York if given a mulch 
over winter. 
Wren boxes.and other bird houses put 
up in the fall or winter will be weathered 


by spring and the birds will prefer them 


to ones that are brand new. 
Most deciduous shrubs can be 


planted in the fall if done early, as soon | 
as the leaves fall. The roots will be nicely | 


established for spring. 

Sometimes peonies fail to bloom 
because they are set too deeply when 
transplanting. If such is the case, the 
can be taken up now and reset at a depth 
of not over two inches. 

Philadelphus virginalis (Syringa or 
Mock Orange) is an improved form of the 
older Philadelphus coronarius. It is 
larger, double, and more fragrant. 

The tops of asparagus should be cut 
and burned now. This will help keep 
down diseases and insects, and also pre- 
vents the growth of volunteer seedlings. 


Lily-of-the-valley is one of the easiest 
and satisfactory things to force in the 
house. The pips that have been in cold 
storage a year will bloom more quickly 
than the new storage ones. 


Do not be in a hurry about mulching. 
It is plenty of time after the ground 
freezes hard. 


All lily bulbs like a well-drained soil. 
If the natural drainage is not good, they 
may be planted on a bed of sand, placing 
each bulb on its side so that the water 
cannot collect in the center of its over- 
lapping scales. Candidum lilies (Madonna 
lilies) should be planted early in the fall 
as they form a rosette of leaves before 
cold weather. 


Leaves are the best mulch for rhodo- 
dendrons. They can be piled deep and 
will rot down pretty well by spring. Do 
not take them off in the spring. 


Parsley plants may be potted up and 
transferred from the garden to the 
kitchen window. With a little sunshine 
one can grow her own garnishes all winter. 


If the fall is dry the rhododendron 
planting will need much watering. Rho- 
dodendrons are one of the few things that 
like to go to bed with wet feet. 


If strawberry plants that have been 
grown in pots can be procured from the 
nurserymen, they can be set out now and 
will yield a surprisingly good crop of 
berries next spring. 

The asparagus bed should be mulched 
now with manure if it was not done at the 
end of the cutting season. Asparagus is a 
gross feeder, and one can scarcely get the 
soil too rich for it. 


Heuchera, campanula, and digitalis 
need careful winter protection. The 
— must not be smothered or they 

rot. 


Pansies which have been sown in 
August should be transplanted to a rich, 
well-drained bed as soon as they have 
their second leaves. 
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Bring the Suni, 
INSIDE Your “3s - 
Poultry Houses 
through CEL-OQ-GLASS 





OU know how chicks thrive and grow healthy and 

lay more eggs when you turn them outdoors. 
But do you know that you can provide pure, unskim- 
med sunlight, with the vitalizing, health-building Ultra- 
Violet rays left in inside your poultry houses. 









CEL-O-GLASS Pulls the 
Ultra-Violet Rays Indoors 


By using CEL-O-GLASS for 
poultry house windows you 
bring the full strength of the sun 
indoors. Ultra-Violet rays go 
right through CEL-O-GLASS 
in sufficient quantity to provide 
all that is needed to raise healthy 
poultry. These stimulating rays 
cannot pass through glass. 


Now is the time to install CEL- 
O-GLASS,. Cold, damp weather 
is not far off. Be prepared. A 
small investment in CEL-O- 
GLASS now will earn big prof- 


21 Spruce Street 


WONT 





©1927, ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 


its in more eggs and healthy 
chicks all winter long. 


There Is Only One Genuine 
CEL-O-GLASS 


CEL-O-GLASS is absolutely 
unbreakable. It lets in practic- 
ally as much light as clear glass. 
It is durable, economical, and 
easy to put up. Jt is not a 
cloth. Be sure you get genu- 
ine CEL-O-GLASS and avoid 
disappointments, 


If your dealer does not carry 
CEL-O-GLASS, write us forthe 
name of one near you who does. 
Freesampleand instructive fold- 
er No. 50 gladly sent on request. 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 


New York, N.Y. 


S$ 
















made good 
as new. 


We you fill a crack or hole with 
Rutland Patching Plaster, the wall 
looks as good as new. the patch is as 


lasting as the wall itself. 


Rutland Patching Plaster will not crack, 
crumble or fall out. It will not shrink as 
plaster of paris shrinks. It's easier to use 
. than plaster of paris because it does not 
get hard or “‘set” instantly. Comes in handy 
cartons. You just add water and apply. 


Paint, wall-paper and 
hardware stores sell it. If 
your dealer hasn’t Rutland, 
we will mail a package 
direct and you can pay the 

ostman 30c. plus postage. 
utland Fire Clay Co., 
Dept. J-22, Rutland, Ver- 


mont. 


Patching Plaster 




















Cabot’s 
Heat Insulating 


“Quilt” 


Your house cold in Winter because the heat 
escapes. Quilt stops this and k the house warm 
on the smallest amount of fuel. It will save about 
one-third of your coal billi—and will keep up this 
i os comfortable as long Ly the 

0 ands. sanitary and (will 
not get foul or rot, nor harbor tnsonte or vermin). 
It is fire resistant; flexible (can be used anywhere) ; 
and low in cost for material and labor. 

“Build Warm Houses—It Is Cheaper 

Than Heating Cold Ones” 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc, 
Mfg. Chemists 
ss Milk St. 


101 Park Ave. 

\ New York 

\ 5000 Bloomingdale Ave. 
: Chicago 
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ery catchy fox trot, 15¢ 
copy. Orchestrations, 15c per set. 4 
at wholesale price. 


M. A. CLARKE, Desk 7, Sta. E., Columbus, Ohio 


adio Girl 
0 from publisher, 
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Under the Library Lamp 


Continued from page 24 


and not the music. As might be ex- 
pected, Niles found that the songs pro- 
duced by the Negro soldiers were by far 
the best as well as the most abundant, so 
naturally they take up a large part of 
the book. (Incidentally the illustrations 
by Margaret Thorniley Williamson are 
extremely clever.) 


NYONE who thinks of building a 
house (and anyone else, in fact) 
would enjoy a gorgeous book of photo- 
graphs, The Smaller American House by 
Ethel B. Power. The book is published 
by Little, Brown, and costs $3. It con- 
tains photographs and plans of fifty-five 
houses—a large number of interiors be- 
ing included as well as exteriors. What 
is there so fascinating about houses? I 
could study such a book for hours and I 
suspect that nearly everybody else is the 
same. Have I told you about The Small 
House Primer by Edwin Bonta? (Little, 
Brown, $2.50.) This is a very practical 
volume diseussing house plans and pro- 
portions, exteriors and interior detail, 
ornament and coloring. The author’s 
advice sounds reasonable (so far as I am 
any judge) and I should think would be 
of real help to a prospective builder. 


I was glad to receive Mrs. Francis 
King’s new garden book the other day, 
and to find that it was really on The 
Beginner’s Garden (Scribner’s, $2). Most 
of us need simple garden books describ- 
ing the best planting for small places, 
and that is just what this seems to be. 
Mrs. King writes so charmingly that my 
difficulty is always to separate the sense 
from the joy of the sound. In fact to 
paraphrase what a certain columnist said 
of William Beebe, if she writes too well, 
people will begin to think she doesn’t 
really know much about gardening! But 
she does know, I am sure of it. I have 
heard her speak several times and friends 
have told me of her own lovely garden 
in Michigan. And best of all, she has a 
deep capacity for enjoying; listen to 
what she says in her new book about 
autumn in the garden: 


“In this ‘season of mists and mellow 
fruitfulness’ are we to go into our gar- 
dens and find nothing but seed pods, 
nothing but the dull and lifeless color 
given by drying plants, grass that is like 
sandpaper—if the season is dry, trees 
and shrubs dusty and forlorn? No. But 
provision then must be made for one of 
the fairest of the four seasons, one in 
which the garden sings its swan-song of 
rich and glowing color for those who 
work in it, and who plan months before 
for these effects of September and Octo- 
ber when a certain glory shines forth in 
the crisp air. I sometimes think this is 
the finest of the garden’s periods. Spring 
is exciting; in summer there is little rest 
in the garden, for all is growing so lustily 
and needs so much attention; but in 
autumn one can sit and calmly watch 
the brighter flowers unfold, knowing that 
there is little or nothing to be done, at 
least on some of those still and sunlit days 
which invite to more repose in the gar- 
den.” 


By the way, the Stokes Company has 
also published a new book by Mrs. King 
this year, The Flower Garden Day by 
Day ($1.50). This is in the nature of a 
daily garden guide book with advice 
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Everlasting 


Cast Iron 
Smoke Pipe 





Install Knox Everlasting Cast Iron 
Furnace Pi it will end your smoke 


pipe trouble forever. Made of solid 
cast iron—it cannot rust out or corrode 
and is strong, solid and rigid. 


Approved by National Board of 
Fire Underwriters 

The only smoke pipe that carries this 
approval. Does away with all danger 


re. 
Installation is easily and quickly made 
—anyone can do it. 
Write today for illustrated circulars and 
special introductory prices. 


WATERLOO REGISTER COMPANY 
Waterloo, lowa 


ial construction 
makes Knox fixe : 


easiest toc ny- 
one can do :t without 
trouble. 





PLUXURY of Cistern Water 
at turn of a Faucet—, 





Soft rainwater for bathing, 
shampooing, shaving, dishwash- 
use—at 
tae turn of a faucet! 


KEWANEE “Bungalow 
Model” Water Supply ysiem 
does this for about 2 cents a day. 
KEWANEE also gives you 
fresh water like “‘city water.” 


° Write for the facts of what 
oe this new KEWANEE can do. 


Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 


KEWANEE 665. Franksin Street, Kewanee, lll 


Nows125 KEWANEE 
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IRIS * Al, Colors for $1.50 
PEONIES *~ “iiiucns "** $1.50 


6 Delphiniums, strong plants $1 10 Jap Lantern plants $1 
6 Phiox, large divisions $1 10 Perennials, no 2 alike $1 





¥. H. PALMITER & SON, 
10 kinds Darwin Tulips 
mailed for 20c and names of 
4 friends who grow flowers. 
Will include free offer of the 


beautiful Madonna Lily. 


about what to do in and for the garden , S-W. PIKE, Seedsman, Dept. B, St.Charles, I 
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every day out of the three hundred and 
sixty-five. Opposite each--page of the 
author’s text is a blank page for the 
reader’s own notes and comment; 
wouldn’t it be a pleasant gift for any 
gardener? 

A new book on The Gladiolus is out 
this year; it has three authors, Forman 
T. MeLean, William Edwin Clark and 
Fugene N. Fischer. (Doubleday Page, 
$5.) I don’t know much about the 
gladiolus so I can’t speak with any au- 
thority about the book’s value, but 
surely the fact that Mr. McLean is con- 
nected with the Rhode Island Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Mr. Clark is 
president of the New England Gladiolus 
Society and Eugene M. Fischer is an 
artist and plant-breeder, ought to carry 
weight. Abundant photographs _illus- 
trate the book. John C. Wister, presi- 
dent of the American Iris Society, has 
just brought out a smaller book on that 
entrancing flower. (Orange Judd Pub- 
lishing Company, $1.25.) 

I had intended to say something to- 
day about some of the delightful new 
books on old furniture, but I haven’t 
the space. I will tell you, however— 
hooked rugs and their construction being 
increasingly popular—that I know of 
two excellent books about them: Hooked 
Rugs and How to Make Them by Anna 
M. Laise-Phillips (Macmillan, $2) and 
Collecting Hooked Rugs by Elizabeth 
Waugh and Edith Foley (Century Co., 
$2.50). Like books about houses, these 
are good reading to almost any woman, 
collector or not. 

Next month I expect to suggest books 
suitable for club programs; that is a 
subject I have long been intending to use. 


Nature Lore for Youthful 
Readers 
Continued from page 22 


Wisconsin lady tells of a jay that had 
been hurt by a careless hunter so that he 





could scarcely walk; he could not fly at | 


all. One day he managed to get up on her 


porch. There she saw a blue jay friend | 


bring a peanut, shuck it, and hold it in 
his bill for the injured one to eat. 





Cedar waxwings are perhaps no more | 


kind among themselves than blue jays 
are, but they have a remarkable reputa- 
tion for courtesy and politeness. They 
are what folks call, “well brought up.” 
Cedar waxwings are always quiet and 
refined and dignified; at the mountain 
ash or the cedar tree cafeteria you would 
never find them jostling and crowding 
each other in order to get to the head of 
the line. 

Everyone knows the catbird with his 
fun-loving mockery and laughter. He is 
likened to the young son of a family 
practicing on the violin. Some of his 
notes are astonishingly sweet, while 
others are a squawk and a squeak. But, 
“Ho!” the catbird seems to say, “what 
does it matter whether I ever become a 
great musician or not!”’, and he flits about 
in a care-free fashion. 
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Use this FREE Service to Consider 
Remodeling an Old Home 


From the experience of our Service Department on the WEATHERBEST Old Home 
Remodeling Contest which closed last August, we are able to offer valuable free 
service to anyone who has an old home or who wants to buy an old house and 
improve its appearance with the minimum of remodeling. 


In every city and suburban town, there 
are hundreds of old houses in the best 
possible locations that can be modernized 
in appearance with a minimum of ex- 
pense. In fact, many old homes so 
modernized have greater value than 
present-day new construction. 


If you will send kodak or other photo- 
graphs of an old house you would like 
to remodel, our Service Department will 
not only furnish free of charge sketch to 
show possible changes of exterior, but 
will also make suggestions as to re- 
arrangement of interiors if you furnish 





Brown WeaTnersest 
Stained Shingles laid 
sidewalls 


floor plans and dimensions. A book has 
been prepared that shows many examples 
of such work, ranging from simply putting 
WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles right 
over old siding to more elaborate remodel- 
ing and changing of roofs and porches. 


You may own an old house or you may 
know an old house you would like to own; 
in either event, it will cost you nothing 
toavail yourself of thisService. Remodel- 
ing Service Department, WEATHERBEST 
STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc., 1019 Island 
St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. Western 
Plant—St. Paul, Minn. Distributing 
Warehouses in Leading Centers. 





over old im- 

proved appearan 

with little remodeli 

cost. Home of J. 8. 

~~ pememes Wyoming, 
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Balherbesl 


STAINED-SHINGLES 


For Roofs and Sidewalls 


ce 








SS SS SS 


Weartuersesr Srainep Suinote Co., Inc. 
1019 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Enelosed are kodak views or photographs of old home located at 





Without obligation, please furnish sketch and suggestion for re 
sling exterior () Attached are rough floor plans in which please 
suggest arrangement of interior per attached memorandum. 


() Bend free book “Making Old Houses Into Charming Homes.” 


Address 













































DREER'S 


FAMOUS DARWIN 
TULIPS 


Beautifully illustrated in colors 
and fully described in our 


Autumn Catalogue 


which also contains a complete selec- 
tion of everything that can be planted 
in the Fall. 

























A copy free if you mention 
Better Homes and Gardens 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

























































Make Your Home Beautiful 


By painting these 
Undecorated Gray Iron Castings 


with oil paints; 
bronze or liquid seal- 
ing wax or brushing 
lacquer. Easily 
done. Our free 
catalog of near! 
200 numbers tells 
you how. 





Send for it. 
. No. 178 
Mantlepiece Ship Albany 
coal ane Foundry Co. 
"with erdar. Albany, N. Y. 




















INGEE ROSES 


Our “New Guide to Rose Culture” for 1927 
Autumn Edition, also offers new Darwin 
a. Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, 
Shrubs. Send for free copy. Established 1859. 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 2, West Grove, Pa. 













oc Needlework for c Autumn Days 


BENNIE HALL 












































; Transfer pattern No. 175, blue, 20 
: cents, gives motifs for the colorful 
i : breakfast set—cloth and four napkins 
—pictured at left ) 
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Transfer pattern No. 269, blue, 20 cents, gives embroidery motifs and cutting outlines for ee wee 
the three-piece vantly dresser set illustrated above and at right. <a Weeaisnee eS JS 










Transfer pattern No. 263, blue, 20 cents, provides four corner motifs 

for the table cover, designed for use in sunroom or porch, while 

No. 264, blue, 35 cents, supplies motifs for the cushion and swing 
back illustrated below 
















































Address pattern and floss orders 
also needlework inquiries, to Mrs 
Bennie Hall, Better Homes anc 
Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. Pleas« 
do not ask for C.O. D. service. Ful: 
descriptions and directions for work- 
ing are given on opposite page 
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Needlework Instructions 
(To accompany designs shown opposite) 


OX the opposite page is shown an 
attractive set for porch or sunroom 


use, consisting of table cover or tea 
cloth, cushion, and cover for swing back 
or wicker settle. The work may be done 


in chain or heavy outline stitch in one or |. 


two colors. Transfer pattern No. 263, 
blue, 20 cents, gives motifs for table 
cover; pattern M»>. 264, blue, 35 cents, 

ives motifs for sving cover and cushion. 

oss to embroider the tr lle cover will be 
sent for 65 cents; floss for cushion and 
swing cover, for 75 cents. These designs 
are also appropriate for curtains, scarfs, 
bridge sets, etc. Heavy art linen, used 
in connection with artificial silk flosses, 
will make a handsome set for the living 
room or dining room. Many delightful 
color schemes may be carried out. ‘When 
ordering floss, please mention colors 
wanted. 

In the illustration the table cover 
measures 36x36 inches; the swing cover, 
36x20 inches; the cushion, 14x20 inches. 

A vanity set that is both dainty and 

ractical is made from Transfer pattern 
No. 269, blue, 20 cents. There are three 
pieces, one measuring 5x16 inches without 
the lace; the other two, 8x12 inches. The 
transfer pattern gives both the cutting 
outlines and the motifs. Floss to em- 
broider is supplied for 55 cents. Fine 
white linen is used for the model, and the 
embroidery is done with six-strand floss, 
using three strands in needle. 

To embroider, work the basket in 
black outline; leaves, in green lazy daisy 
stitches; flowers, in rose and pink cross- 
stitch. 

Suitable materials are linen, poplin, 
rep, or heavy round thread cotton. 
Organdie or sheer lawn may be used with 
a foundation of colored sateen beneath. 
These designs also may be applied to 
towels, scarfs, table runners and sash 
curtains. 

Transfer Pattern No. 175, blue, 20 
cents, gives four large and four small 
motifs, suitable for luncheon or breakfast 
sets, pantry curtains, tea towels, etc. The 
tea cloth and napkin shown on the 
opposite page are decorated with motifs 
from pattern No. 175, and are embroid- 
ered as follows, using three strands in 
needle: 

Checked background, brown outline: 

dishes, blue and black outline with 
orange French knots; leaves and stems, 
green lazy daisy and outline; flowers, 
ink, rose, blue and lavender French 
cnots and lazy daisy stitches with orange 
or black centers; lines extending from 
dishes at sides, brown outlines. The 
edges are hemstitched by machine, tho 
crocheting or fancy stitchery may be 
substituted. Floss to embroider cloth 
and four napkins will be supplied for 70 
cents. 
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WHITTALL RUGS do honor 
to their Originator --. 


Matrnew J. Wuitratt who founded 
this association of rug weavers, would be 
proud indeed of the fulfillment of his 
ideas and ideals as represented by the 


Whittall Rug of today. 


Always a superior product, as the many old 
Whittall Rugs still in use attest, Whittalls have 
sought ever for new perfections of yarn blends, 
weaving and colorings. And so well has this prin- 
ciple of progress been carried forward that Whit- 
tall Rugs have grown better with each passing year. 


To be sure, a Whittall Rug represents a little 
more in first cost than many acheaper grade. Yet, 
it is just this “little more” which makes these rugs 
a real investment — paying dividends in service 
and satisfaction throughout the years. 


When a dealer suggests that your rug purchase 
be a Whittall he offers you that greater value 
which he knows will make of you a permanently 
satisfied customer. 


Look for the name 








Qa MARK OF QUALITY ny) 


woven into the back of the rug you buy 





Whittall Rug Catalog in colors mailed on request 








re 


‘ WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 


WORCESTER MAS ACHUSETTS 
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clits Song Fence 


has all sorts of uses! 

















Absolutely Unique—Artistic—Adaptable 


DEAL for backyard, laundry yard or gar- 

den. Protects your lawn and gives privacy, 
while adding beauty to your home. Makes an 
excellent background for flowers and vines. 
Can be used as a play stockade for children. 

Made in France from live chestnut sap- 
lings, split into thick, heavy palings, and 
bound 3%” apart with three lines of four- 
strand No. 13 galvanized wire. Very strong 
and exceedingly durable. Requires no paint 
or upkeep expense. Has the same rustic 
charm as our famous Dubois Woven Wood 
Fence, at a fraction of its cost. 


In 16-foot rolls, ready to erect apeiest posts 
spaced 8 feet apart. In three heights, for 
immediate shipment. 3’10’’ @ 4S$¢ per run- 
ning foot; 411” @ 55¢; 6’6” @ 90¢; P.o.B.N.Y. 


Cleft Chestnut Fence 


! ROBERT C C. REEVES CO. 


; (Largest Distributors of Wooden Fences in America) 























187 Water St., New York, N. Y. ! 
7 F enelose check {money order) for $ ! 

Please ship ft. of Cleft Chestnut Fence of : 

height. 

| 0 Please send more information and actual i 
] photographs. i 
] Name eddie i 
, Address pre: 
—— - State Pee he "s 





Gorgeous Springtime Blooms 


SHUMWAYS 
“Pedigreed Bulbs 


Fall is thé time to plant bulbs for a springtime 

en. Make your selections today at these 
new low prices. All bulbs imported direct from 
Holland; carefully selected for largest sizes 


only. ith Shumway’s ‘“‘Pedigreed” Bulbs 
= on *t fail to produce tulips of outstanding 
uty. 

Superfine Collection Largest 
Size Bulbs at New Lowered Prices 
Darwin Tuli 
50 for $1.60—100 for $3.00 
Breeder Tulips 


50 for $1.60—100 for $3.00 
Crocus 5 
50 for $1.20—100 for $2.35 
Hyacint 

50 for $7.00—100 for $13.75 
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+ Essex Felis 93> New Jersey - 
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Those Harmful ‘‘Harmless”’ 
Diseases 
Continued from page 32 


“Since effective immunization is a 
matter of weeks and months, we urge 
that children be given the toxin anti- 
toxin as soon as possible after they are 
six months old, for it is from six months 
to three years that resistance to diph- 
theria is lowest. (Susceptibility to 
diphtheria is much greater in rural than 
in city groups. Where the latter show a 
susceptibility of 25 percent at university 
student ages, the former show 50 percent. 
The disease is not nearly so severe in 
adults as in children.) Immunization is 
more certain to be effective at the age of 
one year than earlier. Sometimes the 
three injections do not immunize, and 
this should be determined by the Shick 
test, performed long enough after the 
treatment so that the patient should be 
immune. 


Now the question is frequently asked, 
Is not the serum dangerous? Toxin 
anti-toxin never is—I have given and been 
—— for giving thousands of doses 
have never seen any accident more 
than occasional discomfort in the adult 
with the older and larger dose. 


cause of them, the dose was decreased 
until it is now only one-thirtieth the 
amount given when the method was first 
introduced. The present dosage might 
cause discomfort but would not be fatal 
even if mistakes were made as in the 
accidents mentioned. 

“Now and then there is a case of death 
from the administration of anti-toxin. 
A New York doctor has found that out of 
70,000 persons given it, one died. Put 
against this our 50 percent mortality 
rate from diphtheria before anti-toxin 
was used, and decide which you will have 
—one out of 70,000 or fifty out of 100? 
Except in these rare cases of death, the 
treatment does no damage in any way 
whatever. 

“The person who might die as the 
result of the administration of a foreign 
protein (serum) is usually a peculiar type 
of individual. Often this is readily recog- 
nizable. There are ways of administering 
serum to these individuals and precau- 
tions which may be taken which prevent 
a fatal issue. Asthmatic individuals par- 
ticularly should be given any foreign 
serum with great caution, the proper 
procedure being to give first a minute 
dose, wait twenty or thirty minutes and 
repeat or double it, thus remaining within 
the limits of safety and yet giving the 
full dose. Death from serum, when it 
occurs, is within a few minutes of the 
administration. 

“TI wish that the distinction might be 
made very clear between the perils of 
toxin and those of anti-toxin. In toxin 
anti-toxin the amount of anti-toxin 
(serum) is exceedingly minute — an 
amount that probably would not cause 
death in a highly y susceptible individual. 
I have never heard or read of any such 


accident. When anti-toxin is given in 
treatment, quantities are used, but 
even yon! B goon, tible individual 
can be po have said.” 


Read a few rt R. from Doctor 
Jeans’ notes on diphtheria, and it would 
not take long, to decide to your 
own child tor ‘the very slight gers of 








I know | 
of but two small groups of accidents, | 
both the fault of the manufacturer. Be- | 
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Five different, choice, named var- 
jes, postpaid. One snob of: 
Albatre, white; Claire bois, 
nk; M. Jules Elie, rose; Rubra 

crimson; A. d’H 


red’ Regular price $4.80. All Ave 
k jar ~ 

for $3 Legler Dr Ls ions flower 
at tiferent "tit times, early, 





mid- 
season and late, so the plants will 
flower for a long time. 


10 CHOICE PEONIES $5.00 


Ten different varieties, not fecteding any in above 
collection. Rogvler dear $8 65. One each of; Delica- 
ae estiva jMaxima. white; Karl 
uin, rosy white; M. 
de Se creamy whee odele de Perfec- 
tion, violet rose: O. Demay. shell pink: Officinalis 
R. P., red: "‘Triom he, pink; Umbellata passe. 
Both collections ered at one time $8.00. Star 

@ peony bed now! 


12 BEAUTIFUL IRIS $2.00 


(12 Varieties) 
Evergreens ure safely planted in the Autumn. Our stock and 
quality is unsurpassed. 
The most completely modern equipped large nursery. 
Send for eae ot of Peonies, Iris, Lilies, Perennials, and Spring 
Sererns bulbs to be planted in the Autumn. Tulips, Hyacint)a, 
arciasi etc. 


THE COLE NURSERY COMPANY | 
46 Years at Painesville, Ohio 


ania eh Bhai 




















Make*5000 to 
10,000 ayear 











See 
seEsithsenes a 19 West 57th St., New Yorn 





To Hang Up Pictures 
and Wall Decorations 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Poin ts 
Harmonize with any color scheme 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Securely hold heavy articles 
10c pkts neverywhere 
Send for Sample, New Enameled Cup Hook 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Wild Flowers, Rock Garden, Alpine 
Plants and Hardy Perennials 
in 300 Varieties 


HARDY OUTDOOR FERNS 


6 Cae Plume, 4 Sensitive, 4 
Lady _ Ferns. 


é 
E 


FERNDALE NURSERY, Askov, Mian. 








Minnesota 


1702 Soo Building 





25 Mixed. 5 Colors $ 

25 Labeled, 5 Colors $2.9) 

Peonies, 1 Red, 1 Pink, | White 
1.50. M. named varieties. Equally low prices. 
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anti-toxin, rather than to diphtheria. 
Diphtheria, even when anti-toxin is ad- 
ministered, can be a very unpleasant and 
-— rous disease. “Involvement of the 
organs often does not allow the 
vatlait to live long enou; to accomplish 
regeneration locally “Of the diph- 
theria paralyses that of the soft palate i is 
the most frequent and the earliest . 
“In laryngeal diphtheria, death from 
hyxia is frequent ...” “Insertion of a 
tube into the trachea thru an incised 
auiee in the neck allows a patient with 
laryngeal stenosis to breath freely. Pneu- 
monia is less likely to occur if the air 
— to the patient is kept warm and 
moist. 

And ‘against these horrors we have the 
statement of Doctor Jeans, “We now 
have knowledge to wipe diphtheria off 
the face of the earth if people live up to 
what is known.” 

In measles we have one of the good 
old - fashioned “harmless” epidemics 
which can be depended upon to come as 
regularly as rent day. But consider that 
4 or 5 percent death rate, which in a 
disease so widespread constitutes an 
aggregate t that cannot be ignored. 

ere is a serum for measles too,” 
says Doctor Jeans. ‘It is separated from 
the blood drawn from a patient just re- 
covered from the measles. In the hospital 
when we are threatened with.a measles 
epidemic, we give this serum, taken from 
a convalescent adult, to the exposed chil- 
dren as soon as possible after the expo- 
sure. Our results have been excellent. 
There is as yet no practical active perma- 
nent immunization for measles, but the 
method just spoken of will help greatly 
to check an epidemic. 

“While there are rare cases of death 
from measles itself, the majority of | 
deaths come from complications, which 
practically always have something to do 
with the respiratory tract. Pneumonir 
resulting from measles causes most of the 
fatalities and as this form of pneumonia 
is hi contagious, children in the same 
family having measles should be isolated. 

“In a normal case of measles, the 
temperature will fall in from twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours after the rash has 
fully disappeared. Should the fever con- 
tinue, the doctor must be called at once, 
since one of the complications mentioned 
is pretty sure to be responsible for the 
temperature increase. 

“Chicken-pox is much the same sto 
as measles, except that it is not at all 
serious and has no after effects. From 
an economic standpoint. however, it 
interferes, and so in an institution like 
the children’s hospital we dispense with 
it by injecting a convalescent serum just 
as with measles. 


N the case of scarlet fever there has been 
a certain amount of success in pre- 
vention and there are products on the 
market for long continued protection, but 
the scarlet fever procedures are too new 
to state that permanent immunity is pro- 
duced. Toxic material which has been 
given to animals in increasing doses 
chuses development in the animals of 
immune substances. The serum from 
these animals is undoubtedly beneficial 
to children with scarlet fever. The horse 
is used for the production of all commer- 
cial oe . 
oopin -cough concludes the list of 
chara iseases which need be — 
seriously by parents and physi 
Ninety percent of the deaths fice whale 
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Roney because Leadclad Spanish Tile repro- 
uces in your own home that charming effect LEA 

which only the roofs of Old Spain possess. A SP wna 
roof beauty that will individualize any home. 


Without the tremendous weight of earthen tile, 

Leadclad Tile provides even better protection on 

a much lighter and less costly roofing structure. 

A Leagclad Tile Roof will outlast the ordinary 

metal tile roof many times over because each 

tile is coated with pure lead. Itis weather proof, Wheeling Metel & Mig. Co.» 
fireproof and lightning proof. parece tens 


Please send me your 


A Leadclad Spanish Tile Roof is more economical “Gpanish The oe 
because of its extremely long life and low initial clad” and “How to get 
cost. Leadclad Tile does not break or crack and a bom sees Prone 
weighs only about a tenth as much as earthen 2°" AN y® Sroughean 


tile. Easily applied. Its quick lock joint makes Spouting”’. 


a permanently sealed roof. atin 
Send for the new booklets “Spanish Tile in gf Wp “hese *RAF Gey » 
Leadclad”’ and “‘How to get Longer Service from 


your Eaves Trough and Spouting’’. 
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Garden 


Dp» you ever try dividing your v 

table garden from the rest of the 
grounds by a solid wall of vivid, flaming 
scarlet, from eight to fifteen feet in 
height? We did this last year and the 


SUGGESTIONS 
Worth passing along 


"PPHE five suggestions shown at the top of this page were 

taken at random from a single issue of BETTER 
HOMES and GARDENS. They are suggestions which 
others have found valuable—experiences worth passing 
along. 

It is through sharing experiences that they grow in 
value. That is why every number of BETTER HOMES 
and GARDENS contains so many ideas contributed by 
our readers. ‘Among Ourselves,” “Tips from Garden 
Notebooks,” and ‘The Cook’s Round Table,” all give 
you an opportunity to take advantage of suggestions 
which others have worked out and found worth while. 

Suggestions have been important to BETTER 
HOMES and GARDENS, not only from the editorial 
standpoint, but also in the development of the magazine 
itself. To a large degree, it has been built by suggestions 
—suggestions of subscribers to their friends and neigh- 
bors, that BETTER HOMES and GARDENS was too 
good to miss. 

An order blank is enclosed for your convenience in 
case you find, as so many others have found, that “get 
acquainted with BETTER HOMES and GARDENS” 


is a suggestion worth passing along. 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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ing-cough occur before the age of three, 
and so the toddlers should by all means 
be protected from it. ° 

“Aside from parental vigilance to 
prevent exposure,” says Doctor Jeans, 
“there is a vaccine which is likely to pre- 
vent whooping-cough if it is used very 
promptly after exposure, and it seems 
useful in carrying a child past the age of 
dangerous complications and high mor- 
tality. As its effect is only temporary, 
however, it is hardly worthwhile to use 
it except in case of exposure, and it 
should be repeated at each exposure. 

“Vaccine is also employed in treat- 
ment of whooping-cough, but man 
physicians have little faith in it for this 
use. 

“Living out of doors diminishes the 
frequency and severity of the paroxysms 
of coughing, which are the feature of this 
disease. This should not, however, be 
permitted in such weather as would be 
likely to bea factor in producing secondary 
bronchitis, one of the things to be watched 
with whooping-cough. When the child 
is confined to the house he should have 
fresh air in abundance but not cold, damp 
air. If vomiting is frequent it is often 
desirable to re-feed immediately after 
vomiting.” 

Mumps is really so innocuous for 
children, in addition to being much less 
prevalent than the others, that Doctor 
Jeans passed it by in the interview in 
order to advise that the warfare against 
smallpox should never be relaxed. 

“Smallpox has been so largely wiped 
out,” he points out, “only because of the 
strenuous campaign for vaccination that 
has been carried on over a period of years. 
The disease has lost none of its virulence, 
and vaccination of every individual is the 


| only way to keep it under control. Have 


the baby vaccinated for smallpox as soon 
after birth as it is getting along well. 
Repeat again at 11 or 12 and again at 
about 30. 

“And let us hope that the next decade 


| will see diphtheria banished as effectually 
as smallpox has been.” 








Interesting Combinations of 
Meats and Fruits 


Continued from page 35 


If peach or pineapple flavor is pre- 
ferred, use these fruits in exactly the 
same way as the apricots; or when the 
ham slice is done, cover it with sliced 
banana, sprinkle with light brown sugar, 
put under the broiling flame for five or six 
minutes and serve. This recipe will serve 
four or five persons. 


Stuffed Heart Braised With Prunes 


Wash one large calf’s heart or two 
small hearts thoroly in cold water and 
remove the large veins and arteries. 
Sprinkle the inside with a little salt and 
insert a stuffing prepared as follows: 


1 small onion, minced 1% teaspoonful of salt 
2 cupfuls of bread 1 teaspoonful of pep- 
crumbs per 
1 cupful of meat stock 1 tablespoonful of bacon 
1 tablespoonful of fat 
chopped parsley or 1 tablespoonful of 
¥% teaspoonful of chopped celery or 4 
dried parsley teaspoonful of celery 
salt 


Skewer or tie into shape. With a lard- 
ing needle run five or six small strips of 
bacon or pork thru the top side. Dredge 
the heart lightly with flour, and sear on 
all sides in bacon or ham drippings. Add 
two cupfuls of water or stock, cover. 
closely, and cook slowly in a moderate 
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oven (325 to 350 degrees) until meat is | 
tender. 

Half an hour before removing from the 
oven, add eight to ten well-soaked prunes 
with the water in which they have been 
soaked, and one-fourth of a lemon cut 
into thin slices. 

When ready to serve, place the heart 
on a platter and arrange prunes as a 
border. Garnish with pieces of lemon and 
a sprig of parsley. 

a gravy is desired, thicken the liquid 
in the pan, add a chopped olive and serve 
in a gravy bowl. thes recipe will serve 
four persons. 

Prunes may be used in this same way 
with beef pot roast. 


Sausage With Browned Apple Rings 
1 dozen link sausages 3 medium-sized cook- 
ing apples 

Dredge the sausage very lightly with 
flour and brown, turning frequentl ly. 
Prick each sausage to let out the steam. 

When done, remove from pan, and 
keep hot. Cut each of the apples, which 
have first been washed and cored, into 
four rings, and saute in the hot fat. Place 
a sausage in the center of each ring and 
serve on a hot platter. This quantity 
provides servings for six. 


Planked Hamburger With Bananas 


1 pound of well-ground 1 teaspoonful of salt 
chuck of beef \4 teaspoonful of pepper 

1 small onion finely % cupful of stock or milk 
minced 4 bananas 


Work the seasonings and liquid thoroly 
into the meat and then mold into a x 4 
flat cake to fit the center of the plank. 
Dot the top with a few small bits of suet 
or butter. Set under a broiler and cook 
about twenty minutes, watching so that 
the surface does not get too brown. If 
the meat is desired very well done, cook 
a little longer. 

When done, arrange halves of broiled 
bananas as a border around the meat. To 

repare the bananas remove skins, cut in 
ves crosswise, rub with a bit of lemon 
ree and butter, and place under the 
roiling flame for about three or four 
minutes. This recipe makes four servings. 

For a more elaborate dish, baked 
stuffed tomatoes may be alternated with 
the bananas. Roasted fillet of beef or 
meat loaf can be served in this same way. 


Mutton’ Chops With Pineapple 


6 loin chops or shoulder 6 small molds of mint 
steaks of mutton jelly 
6 pineapple slices Salt Pepper 


Trim the chops or steak and skewer 
into a round shape, removing any bone 
with a small, sharp meat knife. Sprinkle 
with salt and pepper. Sear meat in pan 
or broiler and then cook more slowly for 
twenty to twenty-five minutes, or until 
tender. 

At the same time, brown the slices of 
pineapple lightly in a little butter. Keep 
over a fire until well heated. 

Place the mutton chops on a hot plat- 
ter, on ns of each place a slice of pine- 
apple, and finally top with a small mold 
of mint jelly. If the small molds are not 
available, use a tablespoon to cut the 
a 4 and arrange it attractively. Garnish 

mint leaves. This recipe is planned 
for six servings. 
A Tid-Bit of Bacon and Prunes 


To make a different appetizer, soak 
large prunes in water several hours, cook 
till almost done, stone, and wrap 
prune in a strip of bacon. Fasten with a 
toothpick and broil carefully or fry in 
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eautiful Things for YOUR ei 
‘in e NEW Larkin Catalog 


|) spot homelovely NOW. Letthe 
popular Larkin Plan aid you as it 
aids millions of cozy homes. See the 
world’s greatest premium values, new- 
est designs in pretty lamps, comfy rock- 
ers,daintycurtains,choicesilverware,etc. 
You are invited to have a Larkin Club of 
your own and earn rich Rewards, just in 
spare moments. The Coupon below brings 
own Larkin Catalog and tells how to 

start a Larkin Club easily and quickly. 

(Use This Convenient Coupon) 


NN Leetkhttt Co tac. 501 
f | Buffalo,N.Y. Peoria, Ill — Philadelphia, Pa. 


t che mol greatest Prem value poe 
world’s test to 
i yay pd greatest premium values 







. I would like to see 
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Larkin Catalog con- ! rs 
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1600 Premiums. ee 8 
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Home Builders should know 
these facts about Interior Walls _ 


OULD you have the satisfaction of permanent 

interior walls in every room of your home? Of 
beautiful walls that finish smooth and stay 
smooth—without crack or crumble—walls you can dec- 
orate in any motif you desire? GWould you like to have 
walls that resist moisture? Walls that are almost sound- 
roof—that withstand hard knocks and hard wear? 
alls, too, no matter their age, that friends and guests 
will find in keeping with : beauty and charm of 
your home? 


You can easily have such walls. Send for this new, 
illustrated 24-page book. It describes the modern use 
of an age old product that makes such walls possible, 
and now outs d by leading architects everywhere in 
America’s most permanent and most beautiful homes. 
os book also pictures and describes various rooms 
of many of these residences showing how and why this 
better wall product is used for permanency, beauty 
-— higher resale value. It is a book that will ‘ae (rex) pro’ of Rata 
home lover who contemplates building or re- oso # = ged Bs 
finis ing—a book of great value—yet the coupon \ 
will bring it to you gratis. el 
































deep fat until bacon is cooked. Serve hot. 
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and weeds disappear 

when you fertilize with 
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“Just tter it, 
upon request: TULIPS spriaxie it. ad Suphate of Ammonia 
Bulbs, Shrubs, $] 45 No muss; no odor: Marvelous concentrated fertilizer for 
Plants, Seeds, et a 





Send No Money 
$2.08 Pe SD. tor for 


full 101b. bag—or 
send $2.00 with 
order. an, 

ther way. Address: THE BARRETT Co., Lawn 
ieee Service Dept., 40 Rector St., New York. N. ¥. 
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wens CHILDS SEED « 


8 Childs Ava, Floral Park, N.Y. 


“Best Single Fertilizer’’ 
we have in ammonium sulphate 
the best single chemical fertilizer that 
can be used on alawn’’, Geo. T. Moore, 
Director Missouri Botanical Garden. 

















(Backyard Beekeeping 


NATT N. DODGE 









“Keeping bees isn’t hard work, it’s 
fun,” says the young woman pic- 
tured above 


HE joys of backyard bee- 
keeping are yearly being 
experienced by more and 
more city dwellers. What can 
add more prestige to the in- 
formal. private area than a neat 
row of white hives with their 
industrious inhabitants arriving 
heavy laden with nectar and pollen 
to be converted into “‘bee-bread” for 
the pearly larvae? What study more 
fascinating than the life of the colony, 
that example of perfect social organiza- 
tion where not one single individual who 
labors so tirelessly during the long sum- 
mer days storing the nectar from myriads 
of blossoms lives to reap the harvest of 
her labors? What wonders of nature 
await the tired business man who, after 
work is over, hurries eagerly home to take 
up veil and smoker and visit for a while 
with the tiny tenants of his backyard 
apiary? What thrill of pleasure when he 
first sits down to taste the fragrant sweet- 
ness of crisp brown waffles swimming in 
honey fresh from his own bee hives! 
As a food, honey is perhaps 
the least appreciated of na- 
ture’s gifts to man. A concen- 
trated carbohydrate whose 
seventy-five percent content of 
invert sugars is assimilated by 
the human stomach immedi- 
ately and completely, it con- 
tains two valuable vitamins, 
appreciable quantities of min- 
eral salts, and 1,785 calories of 
easily liberated heat and 
energy per pound. Being in a 
form for direct assimilation, it 
causes no work for the digestive 
organs and is therefore safe for 
the most delicate stomachs. It 
is recommended by physicians 
as a milk modifier for infants, 
a sweet for children, and in 
many instances as a safe sugar 
in diabetic cases. It is non- 
fattening, stimulating to the 
vital processes, and been 
proved by carefully conducted 
experiments to be a medium 
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“in which practically none of the bac- 
teria of known human diseases can exist.’’ 
And yet this wholesome flower-flavored 
sweet of nature’s own production rarely 
finds its way to the average American 
table, a fact truly to be regretted. 
The knowledge of the average indi- 
vidual regarding bees does not extend 
much beyond the facts that they sting 
and make honey. The former in many 
cases is sufficient, in the opinion of many, 
to conquer any possible desire for further 
knowledge. Like every worthwhile ac- 





The apiary above occupies a city 
house roof. At left is an example of 
neat rows of hives 


complishment, beekeeping has 
its drawbacks which must be 
overcome before the full joys 
of success can be realized. The 
novice horseman must endure 
bruised muscles and a lame 
body, the would-be ski rider has 
to take many tumbles with a smile, 
the amateur beekeeper must get over 
his fear of stings and learn to handle 
his tiny charges in the proper manner. 

Races of bees differ greatly in disposi- 
tion, the Italians, Caucasians, and Car- 
niolians being of the gentler type. A hive 
or two of pure Italian bees should give 
the backyard beekeeper little trouble if 
he is properly protected. Loose trouser 
legs, veils having holes in them, and un- 

rotected wrists offer tempting places for 
to investigate, and once inside they 
are sure to be pinched thru some move of 
the operator. No self-respecting bee will 
suffer such mistreatment without retalia- 
tion. Bees as a rule are not vicious 
and if the beekeeper will maintain a calm 
and tranquil method of manipulation he 
will find that they will rarely 
resent his examination of their 
home. 

The production of honey, 
even in a small way, necessi- 
tates the presence of an abun- 
dance of nectar producing 
flowers in the vicinity of the 
bee yard. All species of flowers 
do not produce nectar in suit- 
able quantities for the bees to 
work upon, while some varie- 
ties yield it in considerable 
amounts. Most flowers, espe- 
cially garden varieties, furnish 
little nectar but considerable 
pollen which is a very impor- 
tant constituent of “bee- 
bread,” a mixture of pollen 


One corner of an office building 

roof bee yard where a few hives 

of bees have proved to be a 
source of profit 
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and nectar, which the nurse shade trees 
such as basswood and maple, flowers 
growing in vacant lots, and the dande- 
lions and white clover of lawns are us- 
ually sufficient to furnish nectar for a 
number of city bee colonies. In fact it 
is not unusual in a very dry season for 
backyard colonies to produce more honey 
from the flowers of artificially watered 
lawns than those of the rural commer- 
cial beekeepers who are forced to trust 
to the vicissitudes of natural rainfall. 

Under average conditions, then, the 
backyard beekeeper need not fear for a 
scarcity of pasture. There are several 
instances of apiaries of commercial size 
which have produced fine honey cro 
from city flora. During one season the 
api of a beekeeper well known in 
a circles, which was located on 
the roof of a store building in the heart of 
Cincinnati, produced an average of fifty 
pounds of surplus honey to the colony. A 
Chicago bee man who kept his hives 
on the flat roof of his house produced three 
thousand pounds of extracted honey in 
one season from twenty colonies. The 
main source of nectar was sweet clover 
growing on vacant lots. Even tho these 
illustrations represent yields consider- 
ably above the average for city beekeep- 
ers, they nevertheless demonstrate the 
possibilities lying in urban honey pro- 
duction. 


ALTHO the making of honey is the most 
important reason for keeping bees, it 
is not the only one. To the city man 
who has watched a choice cherry tree 
burst into a profusion of bloom only to 
be disappointed by a mere scattering set 
of fruit, the possibilities of bees in the 
capacity of pollenizers will make a 
strong appeal. In the rich valleys of the 
Pacific Northwest and the level mesas of 
western Colorado where the choicest 
~ pe of the world are grown, hundreds 
of colonies of bees are kept solely to 

llenize the fruit bloom. oro pollen- 
ization insures a heavy set of fruit and 
perfectly formed individuals. Bulletin 
number 274 of the University of Cali- 
fornia states that two French prune trees 
were each covered with an insect-proof 
tent. Under one a hive of bees was placed, 
the other being protected from insect 
visitation. The set of fruit on the tree 
with the bees was 18.05 percent, on the 
tree where there were no bees was 1.04 
percent. Horticulturists specializing in 
seed production also rely upon honey 
bees as pollination agents. 

Backyard beekeeping is not only of 
value indirectly, but under careful man- 
agement may be made to assume respect- 
able profit-making aspects. A case of this 
sort came to the writer’s attention during 
the summer of 1925. A well-known com- 
mercial attorney in a Pacific coast me- 
tropolis who has for years kept a few 
colonies of bees for recreation, had fine 
colonies on June first. Altho located in a 
oe on Bo agar he has a 
rather large bac with a garage, 
fruit trees, and a beautiful rose garden. 
He determined to increase his bees by 
artificial division, buying his queens from 
a local bee supply house. During the long, 
sunny, summer evenings and on Saturday 
afternoons he spent his time “playin 
with the bees” as he called it. By caref 
manipulation, taking advantage of all 
modern methods of culture, he suc- 

eded in in ing these five colonies to 
thirty by October Ist, and each colony 
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Evergreens, Shade Trees 
Shrubs, Vines and Roses 


Our new Fall Catalog, just off the press, 
describes everything needed for beautifying 
the home grounds and supplying a suc- 
cession of delicious fruits. The Fall is a 
time to plant Evergreens, Shrubs, ff 
rtified Fruit Trees, etc. Write for free 
catalog today. 


Special Discount on orders placed this Fall. 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., Inc. 
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A BEAUTIFUL home of your own is 
within your reach by the Bennett 
“Better Built” Plan. Seventy-five 
prize-winning plans from which to 
choose. You save architect’s fee, waste 
material, and handling charges— and 
buy at mill prices! Labor cost more 
than halved because all measuring and 
cutting is done by machine right at the 
big Bennett mills. 

lot an experiment! The home you 
select has been built by many others. 
All Bennett Homes are built right from 
materials of highest quality. You know 
the cost before you start —no extras. 
Savings reported from $300 to $1250. 


FREE Book— Modern Homes 
and Plans 

Contains photographic prints of 75 

ing modern homes with built-in 
conveniences; also ten styles of garages. 
Let us tell you of Bennett Homes near 
you. Mail coupon for big, free book and 
new, low prices. 

If you are remodeling, or prefer pur- 
chasing your lumber in stock lengths, 3 
or building to your own plans, write for ’ 
our low wholesale pricesonlumberand | | 
millwork. | 
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185 Main Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

ong =e the 84-page Bennett Book. FREE in 
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had stored enough honey to carry it thru 
the winter. Later in the fall he sold the 
thirty colonies to a fruit grower for ten 
dollars a colony. All of the nectar used 
by bees in building up the colony strength 
and in storing honey was gathered from 
the flowers of city lawns and vacant lots. 

To the person with a scientific turn of 
mind, there is unlimited opportunity for 
experiment with bees. With an electric 


thermometer carefully fixed in the center | 


of a colony of bees located on the roof of 


the building, its wires connected to a dial | 


in his office, Dr. Phillips of the United 
States Department of Agriculture learned 
the temperature at which bees wintered, 
broke cluster, kept the hive for brood 
rearing, and maintained thruout the sum- 
mer. Several investigators have kept 
hives of bees on scales thus recording by 
weight the amount of nectar daily brought 
in. Many interesting and valuable experi- 
ments may be carried on by the business 
man scientist in his spare hours with a 
hive or two of bees in his backyard. 


LTHO backyard bees may be desirable 

to the city dweller for a number of rea- 
sons, their chief value lies-in the pleasure 
and wisdom to be derived from a study 
of their romantic lives and habits. The 
almost perfect organization of the hive 
with its queen, its nurse bees, its guards, 
its field workers, its wax makers, and its 
housekeepers has intrigued men and 
women from all walks of life. The writer 
numbers among his own friends in one 
city a medical doctor, a cabinet-maker, a 
lawyer, a hotel man, a street car motor- 
man, a Y. W. C. A. employment bureau 
director, a newspaperman, a restaurant 
cook, an architect, a city engineer, a post- 
man, and a realtor all of whom are in- 
tensely enthusiastic over backyard bees. 
There are no limits or restrictions to its 
advocates. George W. York, who for 
thirty years has handled bees and bee 


supplies and was at one time president of | 


The National Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
reports that of the subscribers to “Bees 
and Honey,” a magazine of which he is 
the editor, one of every twenty is a wom- 
an. In commercial beekeeping women are 
taking a greater part yearly as modern 
methods and equipment which do away 
with much of the lifting and heavy labor 
of the honey harvesting are more widely 
used. Beekeeping is an ideal pursuit for 
women who as a rule enjoy working with 
objects which demand careful and skillful 
attention and manipulation. It offers 
more of the pleasures of outdoor recrea- 
tion, and less of the drudgery than even 
caring for the backyard garden or flower 
bed. Boys and girls everywhere are be- 
coming better beekeepers than their 
parents with the assistance and advice of 
boys’ and girls’ bee club directors, county 
agents and state inspectors. 

To the city dweller who delights in a 
beautiful home surrounded by grounds 
carefully landscaped with cool banks of 
shrubbery and the warmer tinges of beds 
bordered by multi-colored flowers; the 
man or woman who thrills in watching 
bulbs burst into tender verdant growth, 
and newly made lawns tinge with green 
overnight, who delights to kneel in the 
soft dark earth and carefully working his 
hands thru the cool moist soil beneath a 
choice violet plant to lift it tenderly from 
its place and carry it away to a better lo- 
cation—to this man or woman a hive or 
two of golden bees will open up an ever- 
widening field of recreation and pleasure. 
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‘Cone Painting 
For decorating fancy handker- 
m, chiefs, scarfs, pillow tops, table 
p renmere, dresses, drapes. Any- 
aa, wwe A can do it, quickly, 
J easily. Comp lete trial out- 
t, only $1.00, yo silk 
Perepe handkerchief, with 
crepe design ; 3 bottles color; 
1 tube plastic white; 1 —- 
wnetallle | gold; 1 brush; 
explicit instructions. Finish ished 
handkerchief and materials 
would cost many times more in stores; you 
pay only $1.00. Order today! 


FREE 1928 “Yearbook, " 96 pages, profusely illus- 
trated, pictures and describes hundreds of the newest, 
loveliest things, low in price; easily, quickly decorated 
— splendid for gifts. “Yearbook” shows over 200 

novelties, as well as occasional furniture, shipped 
a ne for convenience and economy; parchment 
shades; glass, white em ps polychrome, and iron 
novelties. Many special . A postal brings it, free! 


1928 “How-to-do-Book” tells the easiest way to do 
home artcraft—wood, cone-painting, shades and the 
season's novelties. Complete color suggestions. Regu- 
larly $1.00, on ly 60c if you mention this advertisement. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
Department J-13, 913 Van Buren Street, Chicago 


REMEMBER! 1928 ‘‘ Yearbook”’ is FREE 


Cone outfit, only $1. 


]2 DELPHINIUMS $].75 


(Hardy Larkspur) 


6 Light Blue 6 Dark Blue 
For August and Fall Planting Strong Hardy 
Plants t Will Bloom Freely Next Summer. 
Let me send catalogue 
Hollynock, Bleeding Taeart, Can se. a) 
ate, Bus Bells, Hard 
Hardy Carnation, Gailiardia, ‘Hard 


Pyret H 
Pink F other kinds of ~ B+». Perennial Flower plants 
that live out doors during winter and grow larger aad 
each FA , all of which ) be planted 
‘all and will bloom next summer; 
le - +. | bi Hedge plants; Strawberry, 
ip Ty, ac. berry, ine an 
Currant, Gooseberry, As sparcewe 7 plants tor Septem 
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he —- Strong healthy plants and safe 
HARRY S. SQUIRES 
Hampton Bays -t- New York 








4 BIRD r3z4.s 


Lintless! Absorbent! 
Ready To Use! 


Just imagine dish towels that meet you 

quirement and you've Red 
! them! If res re not more than 
Embroidered in red 







entlefied we'll refu your money. 
with any name or ‘orn to size 
~ie approx. 28 in. square. Postpaid in U. 8, 


For Guts! Carton of 6 towels 
Send personal chk, drft. or M. O. 


Toilet Supply Company, 
N635 Erie St., (Since 1889) Spokane, Wash. 


TRISES BLOOM inci ies 


thrive in all soils and climates. For your > ome BA 
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-s © eg J. ae be yas back home, are @ per- 
ul reminder of your | 

SPECIAL ‘OFFERING — Maze 423 
Afterglow; Kochi; A jue; Semi- 

— Rhein Nixe: Her Majesty; Shekinah: ;, Ma- 
Zanardella: Dr. Bernice OM ‘ay Queen. YOUR CHOICE 
Bea ort for Bi ten for $2.. or the whole 20 


. Ready now. A. B. Katkamier, Macedona,N.Y. 


AT FACTORY PRICES 


SAVE money. Bargains in fine ruffle cur- 

po ee sets and panels, direct from eanery 
shades and colors. ono * Pally evar 

workmanghin Lowest 

ern Send for FR 





376 7 "Third Street 


URTAINS 


PEONIE FINEST VARIETIES 


including Kelway’s 
Kel ‘Therese, ‘5 Lilian Guan, 

iter Faxon 
lange. tg way, — 


_— a collec- 
—— ae mn wl ne Ea MF peonies. 
L. D. Baker Peony Gardens - Kendallville, Ind. 
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A Famous Floral Clock 


MANY years ago there was a wonderful 
old garden in the French quarter of 
New Orleans, known far and wide as 
“the Judge’s en.” Those who visited 
the place said it was indeed a garden of 
enchantment, a fairyland of beauty and 
fragrance. Here grew to perfection, not 
only rare exotics from many distant lands, 
but woodland treasures from the southern 
forests, stately magnolias, with perfumed 
white chalices gleaming above the rich 
dark foliage, fragrant pink azaleas, crim- 
son-blossomed Judas trees and scores of 
other beautiful shrubs and trees. (The 
Judas flowers were originally white, but 
when the traitor hung himself from a 
branch of the tree they were dyed red 
with his blood. So runneth the ancient 
legend.) But the outstanding feature of 
this garden, its crownin fory, was the 
floral clock, the pride of old judge’s 
life. 

This “clock” consisted of a cir- 
cular bed devoted exclusively to flowers 
that opened or closed at regular times, a 
plant or small group of plants for each 
hour of the day. To carry out this 
“clock” idea there was a large pair of 
carved oaken hands secured to a post in 
the center of the bed. Tho not of any 
value in giving the hours, they served as 
a unique frame for a lovely vine. 

The daily procession of time-telling 
flowers was led by a variety of convolvulus 
(morning glory) that opened with the 
dawn. Six o'clock brought a cluster of 
fluffy yellow dandelions, a common deni- 
zen of the fields, but honored with a place 
in the garden because the first flower out 
to meet the sun. The butterfly blossom 
appeared at seven, a transient beauty 
that closed its bonny blue flowers at noon- 
tide. At eight there came a brilliant mass 
of portulacas in scarlet and gold. Next 
was the little crimson nine o’clock, always 
on schedule time. Ten was announced 
when the handsome convolvulusg furled its 
banner. A rare geranium triste gave the 
signal for eleven. The hour of one was 
brightened by a later kind of portulaca. 
At two the little red sun-plants appeared. 
The noctago opened its curious petals at 
three sharp. And of course there was a 
group of old-fashioned four o’clocks, 
probably the most dependable of all 
floral time-keepers. A species of silene 
opened at five. Six o’clock was 
by the opening of the lovely queen’s 
cactus. The evening primrose, ro in 
white and gold, opened at seven witk 
startling suddenness. 

Nine o’clock was heralded when the 
fragrant night blooming cereus unfolded 
her waxen flowers with their trembling 
silver filaments. Thus the gay procession 
fittingly closed with this exquisite queen 
of the night.—Mrs. M. M. S., Louisiana. 

[Editor’s Note—No doubt the man who 
designed this “clock’’ found great pleasure 
in so doing and we trust the account of 
it will be interesting to you. We do not, 
however, vouch for the accuracy for this 
novel time piece. Some of the varieties 
mentioned are not listed in present-day 
catalogs.] 
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Don’t Drudge at Diswashing 


Wash Dishes, Vegetables, etc., 
Quicker, Easier and Better with 


‘*THE EDDY SINK’’ 


The deep built-in washing bowl and drying 
compartment with folding wire drain basket 
makes dish washing mere play. 

Easily installed in old or new homes at 
moderate cost. Guaranteed materials of 
best quality. Size 4214 in. long, 23 in. wide. 


Mail This Coupon for Full Details 





THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO. 
193 Lucas St., Columbus, Ohio 


Please send me your FREE BOOKLET on the Eddy- 
Sink without obligation. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 
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Rare and Cheaper 


CPEONIES 


All choice varieties from 
an extensive private collec- 
tion. Twelve special combi- 
nation offers at substantial 
price reductions. Send for 
special offers and catalog. 








| BROOK LODGE GARDENS 
Augusta “ - Michigan 



































INDESTRUCTO METAL 







PLANT LABELS 


For plants in greenhouses, gardens or 
3 pots. Label is copper or zinc; lasts for 
years. Writing always plain. Hangs 
from looped stake of coppered wire, which 
} is stuck in soil. Two styles; packed 100 
% ©6in box with writing stylus. No. 51; stake 
8 in. tall, $1.75 per box. No. 52; stake 
10 in. tall, $2.00 per box. Postpaid. 
Other wired metal labels also supplied 
for attaching directly to plants and trees, 
Send 2c stamp for samples. Folder Free. 
Sold by many seedsmen and nurserymen, 


Ball and Socket Mfg. Co. 
West Cheshire Conn. 























seed 50c 
W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist, 
Remington, Indiana, Dept. B 
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Porch Floors of Lasting Beauty 


Continued from page 44 


under-design in planning the porch floor. 

Numerous experiments have been car- 
ried on recently to find ways to obtain a 
really attractive concrete floor surface, 
since it has been pretty well demon- 
strated that a base of that material is 
necessary for hard surfaces. Probably 
the best results have been gotten by 
mixing a color pigment with the top 
layer of cement—usually tones of red 
and yellow, red and brown, yellow and 
brown, maroon, or a deep shade of green. 
These colors, tempered by the natural 
gray of the cement produce color effects 
which make the floor very attractive. 
When the pigment-colored surface has 
become quite dry, it is cleaned with a 
weak solution of ammonia and water, 
given two coats of Chinese nut oil to 
bring out the color and then gone over 
with a filler. When it has been waxed and 
polished, this treatment gives an effect 
of old Spanish leather, or of ancient flag- 
stone worn smooth by centuries of pas- 
sage of bare feet, that is rich and 
pleasing. 

Altho the cement surface floor is quite 
inexpensive, it will not do to try to save 
money by hiring anyone but the very 
best workmen available. Concrete, before 
it has set, is a wonderfully plastic ma- 
terial. It can be colored, modeled, shaded, 
surfaced, made truly beautiful—but it 
requires the hand of an artist. Upon the 
workmen you select for this type of work 
depends the artistic effect. It is almost as 
difficult to tell how to lay and finish a 
concrete floor to bring out all its potential 
beauty as it is to give exact rules for the 
painting of a picture. It takes more than 
mechanical perfection—more of an artist 
than an artisan—to draw out the fine 
beauty that is in the material. 

For this reason I recommend that a 
concrete finisher of experience be ob- 
tained, even if one must pay a little extra 
to get the right man. 


Beware of Apple Scald 


Continued from page 46 


If these gaseous by-products are re- 
moved promptly the fruit is not injured. 
Ventilation would accomplish this but 
with fruit in tight av va efficient 
ventilation is impossible. In the home 
storage the fruit is often piled in bulk. 
Under these conditions, if the piles are 
too large, or if sufficient space for air 
circulation is not left around and between 
the bins, ventilation cannot be efficient 
and scald follows. In cold weather home 
storages are sometimes kept closed for 
days or weeks at a time which leads to 
an accumulation of the poisonous gases. 
Advantage should be taken of warm days 
to ventilate the storage cellar. Even sup- 
sene f thoro ventilation cannot be de- 
pended upon to prevent scald injury as it 
is difficult to reach all of the fruit. 

Making use of the power of oils and 
fats to absorb gases and odors, Dr. 
Brooks devised a control for scald by ab- 
sorbing the by-products of respiration in 
oils. As ordinary animal or vegetable 
oils become rancid and affect the flavor 
of the apple, it was necessary to procure 
an odorless and tasteless mineral oil that 
would be harmless to the fruit. From this 
work has come the oiled wrap, the use of 
which largely prevents injury from apple 
scald. During the last iwo seasons oiled 
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Pump Handle 
Worth $11620? 


BYeer time you fill a pail at the 
old pump remember that for 
$116 you can have running water 
in your home. 

You are paying for your Deming 
Electric Water System each day 
in extra time and work because the 
Deming Marvel will deliver all the 
water you want where, and when 
you want it—for about 2c per day. 
Write for descriptive booklet to 
THE DEMING COMPANY 
Salem, Ohio Established 1880 
DEMUNG 

























Your Spare Time is Valuable 


Do you realize that the hours when 
you have just nothing to do can be 
converted into dollars and cents? 


Better Homes and Gardens needs 
subscription representatives in e 
neighborhood. ‘The duties are digni- 
fied, pleasant and profitable. You work 
when you please. 


Write today for further information 
about how to earn up to $100 or more 
each month in your spare time. This 
does not obligate you in any way. 


Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines, lowa 


BIRD MANNA 


Makes Canaries Sing— 
restores their health and 
feathers. “Tis the t secret 
of the Andreasberg. Sold by all druggists. 
Mailed for 15c. in coin or stamps. 
A BOOK ON CAGE BIRDS 
120 pages, 150 illustrations, a plate of 
fancy canaries in their natural colors. Full 
information as to song and rare canaries. 
How to breed them for profit. Hints on 
their diseases and how tocure them. All 
about Parrots. Mailed for 25c. or book 
and Manna for 35c. 

PHILA. BIRD FOOD Co. 
400 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia, 


A Riot of Beauty, 
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$350 PRePaip 

BES Y ins Posnios S irions™ 

{NORTHBROOK GARDENS oper An. 








KNOCKED DOWN PLAYHOUSE 
ot a toy but a genuine utility. 
An attractive lawn it and 
lasting joy to the children. Made 
in ti of st. resisting 
poe ny Lp! in beautiful 
con colors o 
oil paints. Fitted ce and 
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wraps have been used in increasingly 
large quantities in the Pacific Northwest 
but their use is scarcely known of among 
the growers of the Middle West. 

In order to acquaint the fruit growers 
in this territory with methods of scald 
prevention, the Experiment Station of 
Purdue University instigated a series of 
demonstrations in both a commercial cold 
storage and a home cool storage cellar. 

Grimes picked at the same time were 
packed as follows: One lot was wrapped 
individually in commercial oiled wraps, 
another lot was packed using enou 
shredded oiled paper scattered thru the 
package to come in contact with all the 
fruit. A third lot was packed without 
protection. All were kept in a home cool 
storage cellar. By late November the 
latter lot of fruit was badly scalded. By 
January it was so thoroly scalded as to be 
practically worthless. The wrapped fruit 
remained absolutely free from scald thru- 
out the storage season for this variety, 
being as smooth and bright as the day it 
was packed. The lot, packed with shred- 
ded oiled paper remained in practically as 
good condition. 

The apparent ability of the shredded 
oiled paper to control scald is of especial 
interest. If further investigations with 
this product continue to give as satis- 
factory results as these so far secured, it 
will prove an ideal method for barrel 
packing or for the use of the small con- 
sumer who desires to hold a few barrels 
of fruit for winter use. Oiled paper lining 
for the sides of the package are also avail- 
able and these, together with the shredded 


oiled paper may be provided at a cost of 
only a few cents per barrel. 
In buying oiled paper one of the most 


important considerations is its oil con- 
tent. To be efficient it should carry 15 
to 20 percent of oil by weight. Paraffin 
wraps do not prevent scald to any appre- 
ciable extent. 

Our investigations emphasize the im- 
portance of maturity of the fruit when 
harvested, prompt storage at cool tempera- 
tures and the best possible ventilation. 
These factors alone, however, are not 
sufficient to control scald successfully. 
Supplement these by the use of oiled wraps 
or by packing in shredded oiled paper and 
reduce scald injury to your fruit. 
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every single recipe here! 


Jams and Jellies.” 








Recipes for Best Conserves, Jams and Jellies 


QOMBTIMES we think of early summer as preserving time; but don’t 
\/ we, after all, make the bulk of our year’s supply of conserves and 
jams in late summer and early fall? Now is the time that one searches 
out her favorite recipes—lucky she is if she can find them!—and tries out 
a few new ones too, that are the pride of her neighbors and friends. 


New recipes, not too difficult nor expensive, that have been tested in 
home kitchens and on home dining tables—those are the ones that we are 
all searching for, aren’t we? Among the 200 recipes the booklet, “Best 
Conserves, Jams and sna you will find oe of extra-good ways of 
preserving grapes, apples, pears, peaches, melons, quinces, vegetables (try 
Carrot Conserve and Red Pepper Jam this fall). I wish we might list 


Address Department H, Better Homes and Garvens, Des Moines, 
Towa, and enclose ten cents in any convenient form for “Best Conserves, 
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‘VV ESTERDAY evening on my way home from work 
I paused for a moment where a crowd of youngsters 
were splashing riotously in one of the wading pools 
furnished by the city for the enjoyment of just such 
children.. The scene called to mind other days when I 
myself had splashed in natural pools fed by cold spring 
water, pools overhung by the branches of trees growing 
on the bank of the ake 4 that ran thru our neighbor’s 
pasture. Those pools of my boyhood memory, some- 
what muddy as to edges and uneven as to bottom, were 
rather different from the carefully constructed wading 
pools in our city parks, and yet, as I recall it, the enjoy- 
ment derived by the youngsters who made use of them 
was not so very different, after ail. Doubtless the 
memories that will be retained when these boys and 





girls become older and busy themselves with the cares 
of the work-a-day world will be equally enjoyable. 
Happy memories stay with us and anything that you 
and I can do to create them for the youngsters who 
will some day be the oldsters is worthwhile beyond 


argument. 


ig is on a lazy summer’s day that I am writing but 
by the time this issue reaches you the “steps of 
autumn will be heard on the hill.” Late summer and 
fall bring with them the renewed desire for a better 

rden and more attractive grounds “next year.” We 
ove therefore, crammed the September and October 
issues full of garden thoughts and when you read Miss 
Wylie’s article on page 16 of this issue we know you 
are going to forget the heat or the rain or how hard a 
day you have had at the office—or at home, for that 
matter—and plunge right into your fall campaign. 
You will be interested, too, in “A Guide to Good Land- 
scaping,” which appears this month. After reading it, 
check up on your own lawn and service area and garden 
plot and see what really ought to be done to improve 
them. Our gardens, of course, never quite approach 
our ideals for them but there is a world of satisfaction 
in trying to bring them to that fondly imagined state 
of perfection. 


HE National Plant, Flower and Fruit Guild, whose 
motto is “Share Your Flowers,” is broadcasting its 
message this year thruout the country by means of a 
touching poster designed by James Montgomery Flagg. 


Ee 


lady who contended that the reason her pansies did so 
well was because she picked them and gave them away 
may not have been so far amiss in her deductions. 


EWING to the line is an excellent thing, when it 
comes to the serious things of life, byt for a well- 
rounded life there has to be some diversion. All work 
and no play not only makes Jack a dull boy but also 
is rather a disturbing element for the rest of the family. 
A day off now oan then is a good thing, especially if 
it is the means of giving some pleasure to others. On 
a recent holiday when the roads were crowded and 
everyone seemed bent on getting some place and spend- 
ing little time in doing it, we just left the main high- 
way and went exploring. A new country was opened 
up to our party of friends, a country t which no 
sensible engineer would run a main traveled highway. 
There were hills and hollows, roads full of twists and 
turns. There were woods and ponds. In miles and miles 
we met.no one. Then suddenly we were back on another 
main highway, and again we joined the line of traffic. 
Autumn days are at hand and the woods are begin- 
ning a on their final touches of glorious color. 
Le e it a point this very month to get out where 
we can enjoy something of the natural uty away 


from our work! The reward is well worth the effort. 





HUNDREDS upon hundreds of letters have come 
to my desk this past week, letters from you folks 
who read our magazine. Thru them all there runs the 
love of home. It stands out between the lines and in 
the lines. And the week before it was the same story 
in different words. 

As I sat here musing over some of your comments, 
the heat of the day, the noise of carpenters outside of 
the windows, the thought of cares such as each of us 
has, were forgotten. I thought of the little homes and 
large ones of whose life Better Homes and Gardens has 
become a part. I thought of the homes you have been 
telling us about in your letters—letters about your 
a, our pools, your houses, your children, many 
etters with pictures showing us something more of 
your homes than words can tell. It is with pride, yet in 
all humility, that I speak of these letters. It is with 
pride because it pleases one to know that in some 
measure he has touched a responsive chord in his 
readers; humility, because so much came as a result of 
the fine cooperative spirit you have shown in making 
suggestions and uttering 





There is surely a worthwhile message for all of us in encouragement. Please con- 

the work this organization is doing—that of sharing the tinue with these letters— ’ 

fruits of our gardens with children, shut-ins and those they play an important part 

unable to grow flowers for themselves, and we know in making Better Homes and — 
that you will welcome this little reminder. The old Gardens your magazine. re 
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